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“You cannot imagine anything like this man’s conduct,” said Wells, 
trembling with quite as wad rage as became a clergyman —* positively 
throws us over—of course he knows I cannot fight him, at least with 
decency, and so insults me.” 

At the moment, agitated as I was, I could not help thinking of a joke 
of Wells’s own, in which he once suggested, in the case of a quarrel be- 
tween two bisheps, the propriety of their going out to settle their differ- 
ence with a brace of minor canons. 

“ What shall I do with him?” said Wells. 

I certainly did not feel at the moment particularly competent to give 
advice, but [ looked all attention to the appeal. 

** Read his letter, Gilbert,’’ continued my father-in-law, handing it to 
me, “that’s all—only just read it.” 

I knew my fate, and bowed submission, although I wanted no “ docu- 
ments”’ to confirm me in the opinion I had furmed of the above Lieutenant. 

** Diansgrove, — 18. 

* Dear Sin,—I do assure you that no circumstance of my life ever 
gave me so much pain as those which in my mind render it necessary 
that I should address this letter to you—I am quite sure that you will 
receive it in the spirit in which it is written, and that you will, before 
you have reached its termination, feel equally satisfied with myself that 
the course I have adopted is that which is best calculated to ensure the 
happiness of two persons in whom (in different degrees, I admit) you are, 
under all the circumstances, deeply interested. 

** The long intercourse which I have had the gratification of enjoying 
with your amiable family, has given me the best opportunity of forming 
the highly favourable opinion of Miss Wells which I have ventured to ex- 
wens to you, and which I believe was not ill-received by the young lady 
verself; in fact I saw, as I have repeatedly avowed, nothing but a bright 
prospect of happiness with her in that union whiok you were pleased to 
sanction. 

“ You will recollect, dear Sir, that at the time when my aunt, Miss 
Pennefather, from whose house I now write, made a proposition to me 
with regard to a fortune to become mine, saddled with a condition which 
would inevitably destroy the hopes of comfort which I then anticipated 
with Miss Fanny, I made such a communication as induced you to leave 
me ag to choose between the object of my affections and the mere 
worldly advantage to be derived frum its abandonment. My conduct 
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ed the strength of my attachment to your daughter, and I returned 

tily and happily to the bosom of your family, in which I had passed 

so many delightful hours, and I honestly confess that the reception I 

met with from Miss Fanny was most gratifying to me; although I must 

admit that I did not think the conduct of Mrs. Wells afforded any striking 

proof of her sympathy with the feelings of her daughter ; indeed, on the 

contrary, it appeared to me that her manner towards me was consider- 

ably changed, and her bearing was such as to convey an impression to 

my mind that. she imagined I ought not to have listened to my aunt’s 
suggestion in the first instance. 

‘* Now, dear Sir, I should perhaps here mention that my Aunt, Miss 
Laura Pennefather, uniformly acts upon the highest principle, and that 
although her affection for me induced her to draw my attention to what 
she calls ‘ worldly interests,’ (however highly she herself soars above 
such considerations,) the moment she found that it was impossible for 
me to overcome the affection which I confessed to her I felt for your 
amiable daughter, she made the arrangement which I subsequently com- 
municated to you, by which she divided between myself and her protegé 
the sum which, independently of what she may otherwise leave, she 
had intended to bequeath entire for her fortune if she had married me. 

*“* Having conscientiously and upon principle fairly made the sacrifice 
— if sacrifice that can be considered which merely surrenders the world’s 
goods, keeping the heart’s feelings still secure, I returned to your house ; 
and as | hoped, and I need not say wished, all seemed to go on well. 
I repeat, that Mrs. Wells’s manner was not altogether agreeable: how- 
ever, when one loves—and I appeal to you as one who has loved in the 
sense of the words in which I now use them—there are few obstacles 
which are invincible ; and I resolved to bear up against whatever I felt 
irksome, and look forward to the consummation of my happiness in my 
approaching union with Miss Wells:—but I am sure you will forgive 
me,—cireumstances did occur, to which I have already alluded in con- 
versation with Miss Wells, which gave me much pain. 

“You have, during our acquaintance, and so indeed has your son- 
in-law, Mr. Gilbert Gurney, taken many opportunities of alluding in 
terms of a not very particularly qualified character to my political feel- 
ings and principles—to this there can be no possible objection—but it 
shows the animus, as it is called--and when, in addition to the into- 
lerant political spirit which seems to govern your clerical conduct, I 
find in you and your family a disposition to ridicule what I consider the 
true course of religious feeling, and hear you indulging in a jocose 
manner upon topics which I have been taught never to touch without 
reverence, I begin to think that a connexion between us would lead to no 
favourable results. 

““ My Aunt, Miss, or as she now calls herself, Mrs. Pennefather, is 
one of those rigidly correct persons, whose feelings are outraged by the 
slightest deviation from the strict path of piety and rectitude—she has 
questioned me constantly and deeply on the subject of Miss Wells’s re- 
ligious principles, and I have always met her searching inquiries by the 
unanswerable—as I thought—answer, that she was the daughter of a 
clergyman of the Church of England. This to a certain extent satisfied 
her scruples, nice and delicate upon such points, as she is; but I think 
it only candid and right to say that the conversation which took place 
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with regard to the bishop—and my aunt has always a suspicion of the 
episcopal character—who examined a candidate for orders in an anti- 
christian author, has so completely alienated my mind from the cote 
due to the sacred profession which you pursue, as to render it impossible, 
consistently with my expectations of ak to fulfil the engagements 
with Miss Wells, which, at least, by implication, I have entered into. 

“ It may be as well, dear Sir, to say that so far as our secular feelings 
are concerned, I have nothing to offer but unqualified praise of your 
abilities and thanks for your unbounded hospitality; but taking higher 
views, for which I am sure you cannot blame me, I must decline all fur- 
ther communication with your family, with reference to any more parti- 
cular connexion. I do not imagine it likely that you will be inclined to 
carry this matter farther; but should you do so, I shall be happy to fur- 
nish you with the name of my attorney—for myself, I have been relieved 
from the recruiting service in England, and shall join my regiment in 
Spain in a few weeks. All I hope is, that you will favour me with a few 
lines to tell me that you are not offended with the course I haye 
taken ; and as for Miss Wells, I am sure she is too implicit a follower 
of her mother’s advice, and participates too much in her opinions to regret 


the loss of, “ Dear Sir, your faithful servant, 
* Pottrip MeRMAN,”’ 


* Well, Gilbert,”’ said Wells, when I had finished reading,—* now 
what do you think of that?” 

The question was a very startling one. The letter was a most unprin- 
cipled attack, upon a ground perfectly untenable by the writer; and 
when this natural conclusion is come to, there must be added the fact, 
that, as far as I was concerned, [ was delighted at the break off—my 
answer, if it were to be given in a purely independent spirit, was a 
puzzler. 

“* Why ’—said I, somewhat hesitatingly,—“ it seems to me that this 
gentleman has some underground reason for backing out of what must 
be considered a settled engagement. He even hints at law—now that 
sort of husband-hunting would not be good for dear Fanny’s reputation 
or respectability ; and as for his morality or piety—the excuse is mere 
trash. The question in my mind is, how much Fanny will care for the 
loss of him, and what injury his defection will do her.” 

* None,” said Wells,—“ no injury whatever—you don’t suppose that 
I care one farthing for what the world of Blissfold say—besides, they are 
not aware of the varying state of his affections—of his going off and 
coming on—we are not here like kings and queens, whose every-day 
transactions are recorded in the newspapers—he is gone—let him go— 
what say you, Gilbert ?” 

“ T should say ‘ Ditto to Mr. Burke,’ ”’ said I—“ but I again ask, what 
will our Fanny say ?” 

“Why, ‘ Ditto to Mr. Gurney,’ as I think,’ said Wells. ‘“‘ She is a 
strait-forward, plane-sailing girl—naturally enough wishing to be married 
—you know my principles. Well, and as long as everything went smooth, 
and they were attached to each other, and all that—why, well and good 
—but I believe she is very much attached to me—and I believe that the 
mode in which he prepared for his retreat by assailing my character, has 
very much curdled the kindness she felt towards him, The plea is ridi- 
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culous—the pretence absurd—rely upon it, Gilbert, you are right in 
thinking that there is more in this affair than the letter admits. My 
opinion is, that as 1 mean of course to take no further steps to recall him, 
or force him into a marriage, far the best plan will be to leave his 
letter unanswered—to take no notice of him—but permit him to enjoy 
his liberty and campaigning without interruption.” 

“Tn this scheme,” said I, “1 perfectly agree ;” and so I did, upon 
various grounds, I certainly thought the notion of sueing such a man 
for a breach of promise of marriage, even if it could be brought home to 
him, would be—always taking Wells’s principles upon matrimony into 
the question—ruinous to my poor sister-in-law. And as to any attempt 
at recalling him by fair means, I held that it would be paar measure 
derogatory to the whole family, not to speak of its personal and particu- 
lar annoyance to myself. 

“Well then,” said Wells, “shall I keep my counsel, and say no- 
thing about the letter, but treat the fellow with silent contempt ?”’ 

“That,” said I, “ is the plan—he has behaved outrageously—and if | 
you had a son, I suppose they would be opposite to each other at twelve 

aces apart to-morrow morning ; but as it is, let the thing drop—let him 
om no more. Of course you will talk it over with Fanny, and unless 
Snigey ferrets out the truth, the whole affair will die away in a week.” 

* [ll take your advice,” said Wells—* never show your teeth, when 
you can't—or at least don’t mean to bite. So let it he agreed—mum— 
I shall talk to Fan—but that is all—she won’t break her heart, / 
know.” 

“ But,” said I, thinking of my own perplexities, “‘ what do you think 
of Mrs. Sniggs’s coming here as deputy Brandyball, superseding all our 
authority and proposing to take the girls out shopping ?” 

“ Tmpossible,” said Wells. 

“* So, from what I can gather, is the fact,” said I,—‘ and will you 
believe it?—you, who so well remember poor Tom, and his manner, and 
his face, and his nose, and all—they have sent me an inscription and 
epitaph for his tomb—will you look at it?—see—just read it—I assure 
you it is a curiosity.”’ 


Ae which, I produced the effusions which I had thrust into my 
pocket. 

Wells looked over the inscription—the eulogistic inscription to the 
memory of the lost, and laughed as loudly as any man professing his 
principles could be expected to laugh who had just lost a son-in-law. 

** What d’ye think of that?” said I. 

“ The inscription is capital.” 

* And the epitaph?” said J. 


“ The epitaph they are innocent of,” said Wells ; “for, barring the 


mutilation of the lines and the bad spelling, it is a mere extract from 
Young.” 


I confess I was puzzled at this announcement. 
es Out of the Night-Thoughts,” said Wells. 








“ What,” said I, “ have I been guilty of laughing at the poetry of 
such a writer as Young ?” 

“ Why,”’ said Wells, “it is an odd notion, and oddly put; but 
nevertheless, it is Young ; and asI believe he is not an author likely to 
have attracted much of your attention, the blunders which they have 
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made in copying it out have rendered it still more obnoxious to your 
taste for turning 


—— “Things that are serious-into farce.” 
Ss 


The word “ farce” rung in my ears—the unhappy recollection of my 
single fault flashed into my mind, and I felt considerably embarrassed. 
As for the lines, whether they were written by Young, or whether my 
father-in-law were only joking with me, I cannot pretend to say, for I 
have not the book in the house to refer to. I still maintain that the 
figure presented to the mind of the little moments “ sickeling,” emula- 
tive of old Time himself, “scything,” is as absurd as anything meant 
to be sublime or affecting can well possibly be. 

“ Put all this by,” ‘said Wells; “ these things are for days to come. 
What’s doing now ?—that’s the point.” 

“Why,” said I, “I am about the last person to ask: I declare my- 
self wholly in the dark. We have got a new character on the stage 
now that Mrs. Sniggs has made her appearance.” 

“ Where is Sniggs himself?”’ asked Wells. 

“ T have not seen him since the day before yesterday,” said I; “he 
avoids me : he has smelt out where the influence in this family lies ; and 
now, upon the authority of a letter from Bath, deputes his lady to su- 
persede my wife in, her arrangements, with the young ladies about 
mourning.” 

“Tt is odd,” said Wells. 

“ It is disgusting,”’ said I. 

* Well,”’ said my father-in-law, “ if you agree with me, that silent 
contempt is the line with regard to the lieutenant, we need discuss that 
matter no further—say nothing to poor dear Harriet in the midst of her 
other vexations—I will have my talk over with Fan at home, and regu- 
late my conduct according to the symptoms she discovers; but under 
no circumstances will I do anything further without consulting you.” 

** You flatter me,’’ said I: “* but is the Lieutenant gone, as they say, 
for good ?”” 

“Why,” said Wells, “I am not one of those who go hunting about 
and ferreting out news; but I hear that he is gone ‘altogether and 
intirely out of this,’ as my friend Colonel O’Flynn says, and who tells 
me that he has quitted the place in his military capacity—whether this 
be so or not, I do not pretend to say—but I do not think it likely he will 
show himself in a civil character.” 

** T should think not,” said I; “of one thing assure yourself, I am 
firm in my approval of the course you have now adopted, so let us go to 
the breakfast-room and see what is going on there.”’ 

And away we went; Wells very much calmed by finding that I 
entertained a similar opinion to his own ; and when we arrived in the 
hall, we found Jane Falwasser lingering—I dare say she had been 
listening—about the door of the library, evidently with the view of 
making some communication to me. 

“ Well, Jane,” said I, “* where is Kate ? I suppose she will show me 
her letter, or at least tell me what my brother desires her to do.” 

** Kate is gone, uncle,”’ said Jane. 

“ Gone where?” asked I. 

* Gone with Mrs. Sniggs,” replied Jane; “she told her that she 
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was to go with her to buy anything she wanted at Twig and Dilberry’s, 


and afterwards she is going home with Mrs. Sniggs to see her poor 
brother Tom in his coffin.”’ 

* Indeed,” said I; “ does Mrs. Gurney know of this ?” 

“No, uncle,” said Jane; “ Pappy, or at least, Mrs. Brandyball, had 
written to Mr. Sniggs to desire his wife to do whatever she chose—he 
is so delighted with Mr. Snigys’s coming to him, and all that; and 
so Kate said she did not care who said she was not to go, if Pappy said 
she was to go,—so she is gone.” 

* And why did not you go?” said I. 

“ Because I thought Aunt Harriet did not wish it,” said Jane: “if I 
could have spoken to you and asked your leave, I would have gone, 
because I know Kate will be cross with me; but I could not, Uncle 
Gilbert, I could not have borne to see my poor brother—I would have 
gone to the house, but not into the room.” 

Jane,” said I, “ you are a kind-hearted girl, and a good girl; and 
I thank you for your consideration of us while under our roof; but still 
more do I praise you for your feeling with regard to your gd brother : 
and when,” continued I, “ have they fixed for the funeral ?” 

“The day after to-morrow,” said Jane; “and Kate tells me that 
there is to be music in the church, and a dirge played; and the organist 
is away, and so Kate has got Mrs. Sniggs to ask Mr. Kittington to play 
the dirge, because there is nobody else in Blissfold who can play the 
organ, and he can.” 

** Umph!” said Wells; “a dancing-master play a dirge in my church! 
But, my dear child, I have heard nothing of all this: somewhat of these 
arrangements depend upon me.” 

“ I don’t know,” said Jane; “ all T tell you is in Kate’s letter.” 

Wells and I exchanged glances ; but we spoke not then. I confess 
I looked at Jane with feelings far different from those I had previous] 
entertained towards her. It was evident from the first that, although 
to a certain extent under her influence, and spoiled by an association 
with her, she was of a very superior order of girl to Kate. She felt the 
difficulty and delicacy, or rather the indelicacy, of leaving Ashmead 
contrary to the wish of the mistress of the house, and without some 
qualifying consent of its master, who was so nearly connected with her. 
Not so Kate. Ott she went, delighted at an excuse to get out, and con- 
vinced that, in order to smoothe the difficulty of the dirge, she could pre- 
vail upon the unconscious Mrs. Sniggs to call upon Mr. Kittington to 
make the necessary arrangements for his performance of that much de- 
sired piece of solemnity. 

The thing that annoyed me most, and it rankled—and what a fool I 
must have been to let it rankle—was the absence of Sniggs himself. 
His lady wife muttered something about his patients—absurdity ! when 
four days before he was satisfied to leave all he had—and such an all !— 
to the care of a friend or an assistant. No; it was too clear: he was 
aware of the exact state of my power and importance, and (as I before 
thought) of the probability that the days of my residence at Ashmead 
were numbered. He was to come up in the Aahictin—te his message 


said —but how different was this formally announced visit from the con- 
stant hoppaboutishness, as Mrs. Nubley called it, with which he pre- 
viously paged our heels and anticipated our slightest wishes ! 
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** Well,” said I, “ there is one consolation, the fault is not my own,’? 

* Now,”’ said Wells, * I will go home, and having fortified myself 
with your support, tell Fanny the course I think we ought to pursue, 
She loves her father, Gilbert, as all my girls do, I hope and believe ; 
and the Lieutenant could not have taken a surer mode of curing her of 
her affection for him than by unjustly and coarsely impugning my cha- 
racter or conduct. I will go to her directly, and most probably we shall 
come up here in the course of the afternoon. The walk will do ‘ her 
good ; besides, I will not suffer her to hide away from the eyes of the 
two-and-twenty’ public of Blissfold; she has done nothing unbe- 
comiug or improper, and she shall not seem cast down by the misbeha- 
viour of this extremely ill-conducted man.” 

And away went Wells in exactly that sort of humour in which I 
wished to see him, resolved to stand up manfully against a most unjus- 
tifiable proceeding, conscious that nobody could, or would, or, if they 
would, should misrepresent the conduct of either himself or his family. 

When he left me I asked Jane if she would like to come up with me 
to her aunt’s room. I was anxious to tell Harriet how deeply I 
felt the difference between her conduct and that of her sister, and to 
tell her so in the girl’s presence. While Kate was with her and 
exercised her control over her, Jane giggled, and laughed, and made 
faces, and did ten thousand unseemly things, less, as I believe, from 
entering into the views and principles of her elder sister, than because 
she was really afraid of incurring her displeasure by affecting a diffi- 
dence which her senior would call dissimulation, or practising a pro- 
priety which she would pronounce prudery. When she was out of her 
presence she was gentle, calm, and rational. 

I saw that Harriet was surprised at my being so accompanied, but 
when I explained to her the excursion of Miss Kitty, and the reasons 
why the quiet Jenny declined to accompany her, my wife’s coldly set 
features—for she could not look regularly cross—relaxed into an agree- 
able expression of complacency, which was followed shortly after by a 
beckoning invitation to Jenny to come and sit by her on the sofa, I 
saw that Jenny felt this mark of kindness. Harriet till then had made 
no great distinction in her attentions to the sisters; the change had a 
great effect upon a tender heart—a heart which seemed to me worth 
saving from the wreck which threatened that of Kate. 

Having made up this little treaty of peace, I thought it right to seek 
out the Nubleys, who generally retired to their room about noon to talk 
over their business with regard to Chittagong, for although Nubley had 
been now two whole days and part of a third located within walking 
distance of the concern, he had never yet ventured to take any steps to 
ascertain how the Thompsons were actually comporting themselves in 
his chdteau. Before I reached their apartment, they were, however, 
both absent, and I concluded that he had at length “ screwed his courage 
to the sticking place,’”? and had marched forth to take a view of the 
premises, or rather, perhaps, to hold council with the auctioneer, &c., 
who had let the house for him to these unseemly tenants, but whom 
Nubley had, from a sort of indefinable delicacy, not yet spoken to on 
the subject, because he happened also to be the undertaker employed 
to conduct the obsequies of poor Tom. 

Time, and as it appears, no great length of it, brings many more things 
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to light than philosophy dreams of, and we were destined just at this 
period of the day to be illuminated upon the subject of Lieutenant Mer- 
man’s departure, in a manner, from a quarter, and to an extent which 
certainly none of us could possibly have anticipated. This circumstance 
was most fortunate for the peace and happiness of Fanny, who, without 
some almost miraculous interposition, could not have been expected, 
indignant as she naturally felt at his precipitate conduct, to banish 
upon the instant from her mind and memory—for I really believe her 
heart was even yet unscathed—an avowed suitor who had been so 
long and constantly her companion, whose passion for astronomy was 
quite as ardent as mine had been before my happy union with Harriet, 
and who, with infinitely less sentiment in his composition than I, in 
those days, possessed, used to stroll on the bright summer’s evenings 
through those well-known walks where first I unconsciously learned to 
hate Aim and love my wife. 

The truth is, that the domestic history of the Rectory had been for 
the last few months “ progressing,” as the Americans have it, much 
after the fashion of a Spanish comedy, in which the ladies have maid- 
servants and the gentlemen have men-servants, who invariably go and 
** come like shadows ” of their masters and mistresses, and who, besides 
seconding the endeavours of their principals in bringing about a happy 
conclusion to their adventures, while away time by performing parts 
exactly similar in a lower degree. 

The girls at the Rectory have amongst them a trusty soubrette, who, 
when Foxcroft followed her mistress, undertook the duty of attendance 
on both Fanny and Bessy ; and a nice, modest, rosy-cheeked girl she is. 
Lieutenant Merman’s servant—not a soldier—was naturally a good 
deal about the Rectory, and being what is called an uncommonly smart 
fellow, Sally Kerridge was not altogether insensible to the sly looks 
with which he accompanied the delivery of any billet sent “ special” to 
Miss Fanny Wells, and delivered direct into the said Sally’s hand. As 
time wore on, looks came to words, and it certainly had been remarked 
by the minor scandal-mongers of Blissfold that Sally Kerridge and the 
Captain’s (Captain by Blissfold brevet) man were not unfrequently seen 
walking together in the evenings, when master and mistress were doing 
the same thing elsewhere. Whether the Captain’s man sought brighter 
stars than Sally’s eyes, or contented himself with reading his fate there, 
the records of Blissfold do not inform us; but certain it is, that when 
matters were drawing to a close, as we all supposed, and Miss Wells 
was about to become Mrs. Merman, Miss Kerridge did venture to in- 
quire of her young mistress as to her intentions respecting the tenure of 
the appointment which she then held about her person, and whether she 
was to accompany her in her then capacity or remain with Miss Bessy at 
the Rectory. 

The answer which Fanny gave, without at all comprehending the 
extent of its import, was so favourable to the hopes of the applicant, that 
she and Mr. Podina Lazenby speedily came to an understanding; in 


consequence whereof Mr. Thomas Lazenby was duly accepted; a de- 
velopment of the tender engagement being only delayed until the 
marriage of the principals should be formally announced. 

Now, under these circumstances, and considering that Thomas was 
the confidential minister of the Lieutenant, and so essential to his 
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- comfort that he could not even travel half a day’s journey without 


him, it struck Tom as exceedingly odd, that when his master took his 
departure for his Aunt Pennefather’s, he dispensed with his services. 
It was extremely agreeable to Tom that he did so, because it left him 
master of his time during his absence ; but still he wondered, and was 
fidgetty, inasmuch as the moment a favourite servant finds out that his 
patron can do without him for a little, he generally begins to suspect 
that he will, not very long after, do without him entirely. So it was, 
however, and Tom’s worst anticipations were realized by hearing from 
Sally that she verily believed it was all off between the Captain and her 
young lady. 

The Lieutenant returned, and it was all on again; Tom banished his 
doubts ; Sally dismissed her fears, and everything “ try: ” as be- 
fore. These halcyon days, however, were not to last for ever, and, 
when the Lieutenant for a second time quitted Blissfold, a second time 
did he leave Tom behind him. 

Matters, however, although the cases so far were parallel, did not run 
so regularly upon this occasion, for the same post which brought my 
worthy father-in-law the letter which had so infuriated him, brought a 
note to Tom from the Lieutenant, directing him to pay off whatever 
bills might be owing, to deliver an accompanying inclosed letter to the 
sergeant, and then to come forthwith to him at Mrs. Pennefather’s, and 
bring the sergeant with him, as he had business to transact with him 
which must be done before his successor in the recruiting service should 
arrive at Blissfold; moreover, to pack up his things, and to lose no time 
in obeying his instructions. 

«It’s all over, Sally,” said Tom; “ it’s my belief the affair with 
Miss Fanny is entirely and regularly floored.” 

“IT think so, too,”’ said Sally, “ for, my dear Tom, she has been 
crying all the morning, and master has been storming about like mad : 
rely upon it that never will be a match.” 

** Isn’t that a pretty business?”? said Tom. “ I’m ordered off with 
the sergeant at half-an-hour’s warning, pack and baggage ; and perhaps, 
Sally, we may never meet again.” 

“We!” said Sally. ‘* Why, Tom, what have we to do with them ? 
We have had no quarrel—my father is not the Parson of Blissfold, nor 
is your aunt going to make you marry somebody else.” 

‘“* No,’”’ said Tom, “ that’s quite true, Sally; but then, if my master 
does not marry at all?—perhaps, too, he may be going abroad—why 
then, what should we do? I should not like you to be lady’s-maid to 
an unmarried lieutenant, don’t you see?” 

“* No, I don’t see,”’ said Sally. ‘ Give up his service, and I'll give 
up mine, and we will try and better ourselves, and set up a shop.” 

. A shop!” said Tom. “ Isn't that low? Shopkeeper don’t sound 
well,”? 

“ Sound well!’ said Sally. “I think it sounds uncommon well. 
Half the great people in England are shopkeepers.” 

“ Yes, Sally,’’ said Tom, “ but we should never be great people. As 
it is, you see, here we are: the Lieutenant finds me clothes, meat, 
drink, and lodging, and pays me four-and-twenty pounds a-year for 
eating his mutton, sitting by his fire, reading his books, drinking his 
wine, carrying his letters, and walking about with you. Miss Fanny is 
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nearly as civil to you. Now, we resign, as the great folks say, throw — 
up office, and start, like Romulus and Remus in Shakspeare’s ‘ Para- 
dise Lost,’ 

* The world before us where to choose.’ 


Well, Sally, we choose—Gosport, for instance——” 

“ Gos ” exclaimed Sally. 

“ Well, not Gosport,” interrupted Tom. “I only mentioned Gos- 
port because it first came into my head ; and we marry - 

* Well, I’m sure, Tom !”’ said Sally. 

“ Oh, yes, Sally,” said Tom, “ I mean all that. Well, and before 
we marr " 

* Well ?” 

“We settle upon some genteel occupation,” said Tom, “ in the 
green-grocery line, for instance. ‘ Table-beer, sold here,’ eh? Or in 
the chandlery, ‘ Licensed to deal in pepper, tea, and tobacco,’ or 
whatever it may be. So much for coming in and fixtures—then we 
must furnish ;—well, then comes the rent—the taxes—stock to buy— 
mutton —bread—butter—beer—(sherry, port, and madeira out of the 
question )—coals—candles—salt—mustard—everything in the mortal 
world, and no wages whatever.” 

“ But then one is independent,” said Sally. 

“ Having nothing to depend upon,” said Tom. “ No, Sally, don’t 
let us be in a hurry; let us see how the land lies. This matter betwixt 
my master and Miss has been off before,—it may come on again. I’Il 
go, as he bids me. I'll find out all how and about it at our Aunt’s, and 
write you a full, true, and particular account. I should be glad if we 
could manage so as to continue with him, if it can be done with pro- 
priety, Sally, for, although he does not seem aware of it, he has a trea- 
sure of a servant in me.” 

** But, then, Tom,”’ said Miss Kerridge, who was really very fond of 
her “ young ladies,”’ “‘ supposing the Captain marries somebody else ?” 

“ There you have hit it, Sally,” said Tom; “ that’s it. Why, then, 
you know, we could both favour them with our attentions.” 

** What, and leave Miss Fanny?” said Sally. 

“ We won’t talk of that now,” said Tom; “ it mayn’t be necessary. 
We may be all wrong, and all may come right at last; so, as the ser- 
geant is waiting, and the chaise ready, I’ll be off, and by this very 
night’s post I'll write. What, Sally! dye think I won’t?” added 
Tom, with one of those looks which invariably lead to a practical 
result. 

The answer was given—not in words—and after this chaste salute, 
‘Tom ran off towards his master’s late lodgings, Sally’s eyes never quit- 
ting the object of her affections till an envious corner hid him from her 
gaze. 

“ He will write,” said Sally to herself, as she walked towards the 
Rectory at a pace that would have indicated to any observer the agitation 
of her mind ;—* IT know he will write; and if his master is going to be 
married—but he cannot—well, I won’t think of that—l—no—I could 
not leave the young ladies—yet—I love Tom—and—oh, dear, dear! | 
declare, I have forgot Miss Fanny’s crape after all,’’ and suddenly 
turning herself about, Sally Kerridge turned back to the Twig and 
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Dilberrys of Blissfuld, where she encountered the weeping Kitty buying 
love of one of the shop-boys under the fostering auspices of the apothe- 
cary’s wife. 

The result of the parting promise of Tom to Miss Kerridge was his 
whole complete exposure of Lieutenant Merman’s conduct throughout the 
affair with Fanny. On the following day the promised letter came, and 
having been read and re-read by those bright eyes to whom it was 
specially addressed, was brought to Miss Wells by her faithful maid, 
who, irritated to the highest pitch by the conduct of the Lieutenant to her 
Tom, suddenly resolved on “* showing him up” to her young lady, not 
calculating that, however consolatory her entire separation from him 
might in consequence be, the memory of his deceit and defection would 
necessarily prey heavily upon her mind. 

“* Miss Fanny,” said Kerridge, entering the room pensively, her eyes 
red with crying, “ I beg you a thousand pardons, but I do think you 
ought to know what a vile wretch that Captain Merman is.” 

“ Kerridge,”’ said Fanny, ‘do you know whom you are speaking to?” 
* Yes, Miss Fanny, to you—dear Miss Fanny, to you,” said Sally ; 
do you know he has turned away Tom ?” 

* Who is Tom ?” said Fanny. 

** My Tom, Miss Fanny,” said Kerridge. 

* Your Tom !” 

“Yes, Miss, my Tom, his Tom;”’ and Kerridge burst into tears: “‘ how- 
ever, J haven’t turned him off—nor has he turned me off—and, I dare 
say, he’ll be here to-morrow ; but that is not it, Miss—it is about his 
brute of a master—thank goodness, he is not his master—it’s about you, 
Miss. The way he has treated you, Miss. Oh! shameful.” 

* Why, Kerridge,’’ said Fanny, “* you are mad, | think.” 

** Not I, Miss,’ said Sally. “ Here, Miss, do take and read this 
letter.” 

** Who is it from ?”’ said Fanny. 

“ [tis from my Tom, Miss,” replied Sally ; ‘ but it will tell you the 
whole story.” 

** T really cannot think of doing any such thing,” said Fanny; “ and 
I must beg you to leave me, and take your letter with you, and I desire 
you will not talk in this manner again.” 

“*T mean no harm, Miss,” said the poor girl, ‘* indeed I don’t; but 
it is so shameful—I can’t Ps 

At this period of the dialogue a slight tap at the dvor announced a 
visitor ; the ‘* Come in” of Fanny was followed by the appearance of 
her father, who had some communication to make, but who drew back 
upon seeing Miss Kerridge in tears. 

‘“* What is the matter?” said Wells. 

** Oh, nothing, Sir,” said the weeping damsel ; “ only, Sir, I have 
had a letter from Thomas, and it tells all about the Captain, and I wish 
my young lady to read it, and she won’t: perhaps you will, Sir; indeed 
you should, for you don’t know half what a man he is.” 

** Well,” said my father-in-law, “ although I entirely approve of 
your young lady’s refusal to read the letter, | am sure you are actuated 
by the best motives.” 

“ Aye, that I am, Sir,”’ said Sally, wiping her eyes in a delicate 
muslin apron. 
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“ And if you think the family ought to be made acquainted with its 
contents, I will read it. Who is it from, did you say?” 

“ My Thomas, Sir,” said Kerridge, colouring very red. 

* Your Thomas?” said Mr. Wells. : 

“ Yes, Sir,” said Sally ; “1 will tell you all that another time, Sir 5 
we have to ask you about it, Sir; but—Sir—he is the Captain s servant. 

“ Captain !” said Wells, who was just in the humour to put down 
Merman, and put up anybody else; “ call him Lieutenant, child—and 
don’t cry. Is Thomas the man who used to sit in your pew at church ? 

“ Yes, Sir,” said Kerridge ; “ he never missed twice a day every Sun- 
day—besides the winter six o’clock lecture.” 

** Well,” said my father-in-law, “ leave the letter in my hands, and I 
will tell you what I think of Thomas when I have read it.” 

* Oh, it isn’t of him, Sir,” said Sally, “ you won’t think any harm, 
I know, for there is not any kind of harm in him, Sir; if there had 
been, he wouldn’t have been so well thought of by me.” 

“ Well, Kerridge,” said the Rector, “ [ again say I thank you for 
your anxiety about my daughter. You shall have your letter back in a 
few minutes.” 

“ Thank you, Sir,’’ said Kerridge, and she turned to leave the room ; 
but just as she had got to the door a sudden thought seemed to strike 
her, and turning quickly round she looked wistfully in Wells’s face, and 
said, with all the naiveté imaginable, “I beg your pardon—please 
don’t look at the little bit that’s under the fold of the direction.” 

“Rely upon me, Kerridge,”’ said the Rector; and Kerridge eva- 
nished. 

Whether Wells read the letter while in Fanny’s room, or in her pre- 
sence, I do not recollect; all I know is that he showed it to me, having 
posted up to Ashmead expressly for the purpose. J hastily copied it all, 


except “ the little bit under the fold,” which I held sacred—at least 
as far as transcribing went. 


* Diansgrove, , 1S—. 


“ According to promise dear Sarah I write although I have but little 
time to spare. First and foremost, I shall be out of the Captain's ser- 
vice before this time to-morrow—he has no fault to find with me, he 
says, and will give me an excellent character but he does not wish for 
particular reasons that I should continue with him—which particular 
reasons is merely and promiscuously this, namely that I know all his 
goings on with Miss Fanny—and the way in which he has behaved 
which between you and me and the bed-post turns outto be most shock- 
ing. If I was to treat you in corresponding style you would anniliate 
me, and I would deserve it—but I won’t dear Sarah—never. 

“ What do you think—I knew something was going wrong as I told 
ou MY his leaving me behind when he came here on his first visit to 
liss Penfeather or whatever his aunt’s name is—when he made ready 





to present himself to Miss Malooney—I don’t exactly know the topo- 
graphy of her name—she was non compos as they say, that is, nowhere 
to be found—upon which his aunt was in a pretty quandary and fell into 
high streaks and was miscellaneously distracted —mind I had the whole 


of the pedigree from one of Mrs. Pennefeather’s maids called Susan, who 
was an ¢ye-witness to the entire transaction. 
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** Well—Miss Malooney you understand, had evaporated out of the 
house before dinner and continued in that state for three days, having 
wrote a letter to Miss Pennefeather to say she would not have my 
master if his skin was stuffed with guineas, for she had given her heart 
to another—a gentleman unless I misunderstand Susan with green 
earings—I knew he was an Irishman and I think that was what Susan 
said he wore—but I have been here only so few hours that I think I 
must simultaneously astonish you to think how I have contrived to get 
out all these little secrets so soon. 

“* Well dear Sarah so, this being the case and Miss Malooney gone my 
master couldn’t marry her because she wouldn’t have him and because 
besides that she was irrecoverably out of the way—so—Miss Penfeather 
or whatever it is told him—mind I had this from Susan who has been 
helping me to put the Captain’s room to rights—for the last time but 
one indiscriminately Sarah dear—that she would give him half the ten 
thousand pounds—that is after her death, that he was to have had 
during his life with Miss Malooney—and he might marry incontinently 
anybody he pleased—and with that, dear Sarah he went back to me and 
the Parsonage and all that, and whistled the business on again relying 
upon the inflexibility of Miss Fanny’s affection for him. 

** Now, comes the elasticity of the co-operation. Back he comes and 
as we know dear Miss Fanny instinctively receives him again into her 
favour and up they goto Ashmead. ‘Give me my best stock,’ I recol- 
lect the Captain saying to me —‘ Lazenby take care that the strings of my 
waistcoat dont come out under my jacket because “p- are not overclean,’ 
And I remember giving him out his bottle of jeu d’esprit to scent his 
handcerchif, and rub the back of his hair with to set him off to the best 
advantage, und he put on his best pantaloons made by Stools which 
show off the gentleman to real advantage—that is Sarah if there is 
anything of the gentleman about the wearer—and dear Sarah I will say 
confidently between you and me and the bed-post if he wasn’t a gen- 
tleman of the King’s admission very little of the quality would be found 
in him—but as I was saying insidiously, up he went—well and it was 
all kiss and make friends and all that, and so very well—but now comes 
what Lady Teazle says in Otway’s Clandestine Marriage ‘ the damned 
spot.” What do you think dearest S. Miss Malooney after having been 
gone as I before contumaciously heard for three days and nights comes 
back to Diansgrove—that’s the name of this place—throws herself into 
Miss Pennfeather’s arms and confides to her the elemosynary circum- 
stance that she has not been able to find the gentleman with the green 
earings to whom she has given her heart. 

“* My dear Sarah to use the words of my favourite Dr. Dryden—whose 
poems I have read—and which you shall read when we two are one—with 
immaculate expression—‘ this is fudge, all fudge ’—for Susan told me 
from circumstances which I will hereafter emanate to you that she knows 
for certain that she did find him, and saw him, and elucidated him upon 
the pen and that after two days and three nights constant endeavours 
on, her part to make him behave to her like a gentleman, he told her she 
was labouring under an entire misconception of the state of his infec- 
tions, and cut que cut forced her home to her aunt’s. 

“When she came back—it was Susan says—such a scene —weeping 
and wailing—because she had not found her friend—‘Mam’ says 
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Susan ‘ that wont do—we know better.” And so in this state of be- 
twixity and betweenity, what does the aunt do but write to the Captain 
and gives him another chance at Miss Mellicent, who having been out 
on her travels is glad enough to take him on his own terms and so then 
he says fortunately enough—done and done—and so Miss says done 
and done too, and then the whole hash is made up; whats past cant be 
recalled, so they wipe it all up and say nothing about it, and the Cap- 
tain sends to Miss Fanny’s father, and tells him a long story about a 
cock and a bull, which indiscriminately relates to the chap in the green 
earings—and so then thats the plain fact. 

“ Sarah my dear I am delighted that Captain Merman—who between 
you and me and the bed-post is no more a captain than Billy Rattlan the 
old sergeant here—has distinctly and intuitively turned me off. I 
couldn't have stopped with him after this explosion—and I am certain 
you would not have permitted yourself to have been conglomorated with 
Miss Malooney under any circumstances—Susan says she would not for 
the world and Mrs. Gibson who was Miss Malooney’s maid has, to use 
the words of Shenstone, ‘ hopped the twig’ in disgust. 

“ Tomorrow night dear Sarah I shall be at Blissfold—but as I pro- 
mised to write I have written—tomorrow about eight o’clock I will be 
at the old place and 43 


Here I came to the turned-down passage, and wrote no further, quite 
satisfied with the exposure of as much meanness, hypocrisy, and heart- 
lessness as ever characterised a man, who, to use Mr. Lazenby’s words, 
“ was, by his Majesty’s admission,” a gentleman. I confess I was not 
at all sorry—even if the means by which the krowledge of his real 
character were not perhaps strictly legitimate, that we had arrived at 
it; it could not fail to smooth all difficulties with regard to our poor 
Fanny, who could no longer continue to regret a lover who, if he had 
not in the first instance been attracted to her by a hope of fortune, com- 
mitted the negative, if not positive, crime of giving her up when fortune 
tempted him. 

In the hourly alternating life I lead, I declare the hour in which the 
certainty of my never seeing Lieutenant Merman more was unquestion- 
ably established in my mind, was one of the most agreeable I had passed 
for some time. It is strange enough that I always felt a presentiment 
that it never would be a match—a match it never could have been—a 
pair, I mean; and although I am not more superstitious than my neigh- 
bours, and, to my delight and exultation, not so superstitious as many who 
are vastly and immeasurably my superiors in years and intellect, I do 
sometimes think that such things as presentimenis are often verified 
by the events. 

There is another sensation which I have often experienced, for which 
I can by no means whatever account, nor am I at all aware that it is 
peculiar to myself or common to everybody, nor am I aware that having 
noticed it, I am capable of explaining what I mean. The sensation 
I refer to is a feeling during the progress of a conversation, or of the 
occurrence of the ordinary events of society, that everything I hear and 
see at the moment, I have somehow and somewhere heard and seen 
before. I do not mean merely the same words or the same actions, but 
I mean both words and actions arising out of the passing events exactly 
in the same order and under precisely similarcircumstances. It has not 
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unfrequently happened to me to be so a under the influence of 
this strange apprehension, that I have literally started with surprise 
when some one of the party present has utt the very words I had 
previously expected to hear from his lips. All that Wells said—naturally 
enough, to be sure, resulting from the circumstances which had occurred, 
arising out of the receipt of the Lieutenant’s letter of one day, and the 
footman’s on the next—came to my ears, as it seemed to me, for the 
second time ;—not that the expression of his resolution upon the point 
would have been less welcome if it had been the hundredth repetition. 

Here we had secured the complete exposure of this man’s whole 
scheme. Loving the army as I do, esteeming, nay venerating those 
brave men who are from day to day and from hour to hour distinguish- 
ing themselves in defending the cause and raising the name and cha- 
racter of England to the highest pitch of glory, my blood chilled with 
regret, may I say indignation, that amongst those glorious protectors, the 
pride of our nation, there should be found such a cur—a cur—what 
other word would meet the case ?—as this Lieutenant Merman. “ Now,” 
said I to myself, “ now I see why this fellow lingered here recruiting.” 
It might have been, for I know nothing of the routine of these matters, 
that he was forced to Philander and play the flute at his lodgings in our 
peaceful town, instead of following his gallant companions in arms to the 
Peninsula ; all I was certain of was that here he loitered and lingered, 
and that until domestic matters seemed to promise war even in our peace- 
ful town, he gave no sign of going: perhaps it was what they call his 
tour of duty, or something which I do not comprehend, and that it was 
not his fault, but his misfortune, that he remained strutting about my 
father-in-law’s laurel walks in Hampshire, instead of gathering bunches 
for himself in Hispaniola. So it was—and what a sequel to his other 
proceedings was his conduct at the appropriately named villa of his 
virgin aunt Diansgrove. 

The style in which his footman wrote was somewhat amusing, but it 
was evident that the view he took of the whole case was tolerably cor- 
rect. It occurred tu me, I admit, that after my father-in-law’s condescen- 
sion in accepting the perusal of the letter, and his consequent admis- 
sion or permission—implied, if not expressed—of the attachment existing 
between Miss Kerridge and Mr. Lazenby, that Mr. Lazenby would in- 
evitably become a kind of appendage to one or other of the establish- 
ments at the Rectory or Ashmead ; and then again—there was nothing 
I could think of, nothing I could imagine, that did not bring back my 
apprehensions and anticipations as to the precariousness of my tenure 
here—my delight at having Merman properly exposed, got the better— 
at least for two hours—of every other feeling. 

But the storm I had to encounter in the interval between my inter- 
view with Wells, letter in hand from Merman himself, and this explana- 
tory one, was something terrific. Harriet was so well satisfied with 
Jane’s conduct, and the resolution at which she had-arrived as to going 
to Sniggs’s, that she endured—nay, perhaps that is too strong a term— 
she was pleased with her society, and she remained with her, until Kate’s 
return from the love market, and from visiting the remains of her dear 
brother. 

She came home accompanied by Mrs. Sniggs, who, not venturing to 
intrude farther than the hall, left her there, having imprinted on her 
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damask cheek a kiss, accompanied by a promise that Mr. Sniggs would 
be up in the morning, and that any suggestion she might make would 
be, of course, attended to. 

There was a crisis at hand. Kate’s return was followed by a sum- 
mons from her to Jane to attend herin herroom. Jane, gaining strength 
against tyranny by encouragement from Harriet, whose manner assured 
and engaged her, sent word by the maid that she was with Mrs. Gur- 
ney, and that she might come to her (having obtained permission), or she 
must wait till she could leave her aunt. 

This answer to her message set Kitty into a flame. She, the posses- 
sor of the order from head-quarters, she who had, under the protection of 
Mrs. Sniggs, defied the power of her aunt, to be treated in this disre- 
spectful and unceremonious manner! Lucky indeed was it for her maid 
that she was somewhat older, larger, and stronger than Kitty, else, in the 
ew om which followed the message, she would, in all probability, 

ave fallen a victim to her excessive rage. 

“ La! Miss,” said the maid, “ why do you put gover in a passion 
about people like these? why what are they?—only charity children of 
dear Mr. Cuthbert, your dear father; don’t let them see that you care 
about them. I’m sure, after their treatment of poor Master Thomas, 
they deserve neither notice nor respect. If I were you, Miss Katherine, 
I would yo straight, right an end, to Mrs. Gurney’s room, and walk in 
without so much as knocking or saying with your leave or by your leave, 
and I should just tell them all about your visit to your dear brother’s 
venerable remains, and describe it to them; tell them how he looked, 
and what a place he is in, and all that, and make them cry their nasty 
hearts out; and as for Miss Jane, she ought to be ashamed of going and 
carneying over these people, who want to rob her and you of your right- 
ful fortune.” 

This conversation, or rather this harangue, with all of which I acci- 
dentally became acquainted, had the desired effect, and stirred Miss 
Katherine up to the execution of her maid’s design; and accordingly, 
with Cuthbert’s letter in her hand, and without—according to prescrip- 
tion—any knocking and tapping at the door, she flounced into Harriet’s 
room. Luckily, as it happened, I was on my road thither too, and almost 
immediately followed the sylph-like danseuse into the apartment. 

“So, Jane,” said Kate, without even affecting the civility of first 
noticing my wife, *“* you do not choose to come to my room to hear what 
I have to tell you—you have no feeling—no heart, Jenny—and so I 
shall write and tell Pappy—I—have—seen—Tommy ;”’ and thereupon 
she burst into tears. 

“| know you have,”’ said Jane ; “ you went out on purpose.” 

“ [—never—saw—anybody dead before,” sobbed Kate ; “ but I am 
glad I went,” and here she cried exceedingly. 

“ Kitty,” said Harriet, rising from her seat and taking her hand in 
her hands, “ my dear girl, you should not cry in this manner. What 
avails all this sorrow ?—he is gone to a better world ; indeed if you had 
consulted me, I should have strongly urged the uselessness of such a 
visit—I might almost add, the danger.” 

I felt a slight shudder at the thought—my poor baby unconsciously 
sleeping within three yards of the excited young lady. 

“ I don’t care for danger,” said Kate, “ and as for asking you, aunt, 
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I knew you would not let me go, and so did Mrs, Brandyball, and that 
was the reason she confided the whole arrangement to Mrs. Sniggs, who 
is such a very nice woman.” 

“ Kitty,” said Harriet, “whatever opinion Mrs. Brandyball may 
form of strangers, not only to herself but to us, I must be permitted to 
think that we, who are the nearest connexions you have in England, and 
who can have no interest separate from yours, are quite as likely to ad- 
vise for the best as Mrs. Sniggs.”’ 

** Yes,” said Kate, “ that is quite true, but then you say you are not 
able to be out and about shopping.” 

“© No,” said Harriet, “ nor should I be out and about shopping, while 
your brother lay unburied, even if I were otherwise well enough to un- 
dertake the fatigue.” 

** Ah, well,” said Kate, with an air of independence more imperti- 
nent than anything I had yet seen, “ that’s as you think—of course I 
am not so old as you are, and don’t know so much; but I am older than 
Jane, and when f order her to do anything, good-natured as I am to her 
in general, I expect it to be done.” 

Not,”’ said I, “ if what you ask is contrary to her feelings and prin- 
ciples.” 

“I don’t know,” said Kate, “ about principles; but I know that 
when Tom was alive I didn’t care more for him than she did; but now 
that he is dead and all that, I wished to go and see him in his coffin— 
not only because he was my brother, but because I knew it would please 
Pappy.” 

I wish any indifferent person had been present to have seen the ex- 
pression of my poor Harriet’s countenance at the end of this pretty 
speech. 

** However, I have been,”’ said Kate, “* and have done what is right, 
and have bought what I wanted at the shop; and now I shan’t want 
to go out any more till the funeral.” 

** You continue,” said I,“ in the same mind about going to the fu- 
neral, Kitty?” 

** Of course I do,” said Kate. ‘‘ Pappy wishes it; and Mr. Sniggs, 
when he comes here,—either this afternoon or to-morrow, I forget which. 
—He told me he would come when he could,—he will tell you that it 
is the express desire of Pappy that we should go.”’ 

“ Pray, Kitty,” said I, “ didn’t my brother send any note or letter to 
me? You havn’t forgotten or mislaid any parcel ?” 

“O no,” said Kate; “ Pappy said that as poor Tom was turned 
out of the house, and died at the Doctor’s, you of course cared nothing 
about it; and he is so much obliged to the Sniggs’s, that I believe he 
only meant us to come here because the Sniggs’s have no room in their 
house for us.” 

““ No, Kate,”’ said Jane, “ I don’t think Pappy meant that: he said, 
as long as Ashmead belonged to Uncle Gilbert we might as well have 
the use of it.” 

“ Ah, well,”’ said Kitty, “ it was something of that sort, I know.”’ 

Here slipped out unintentionally a pretty sort of allusion to my oc- 
cupancy, which did not escape the notice of Harriet, who, I believe, per- 
oe a scene to be acted in her room, in order to catch the points as 

ey fell. 
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“ However,”’ said Kate, “ I am glad I went, for I have got-the music 
part all settled.’ 

“ The what ?”’ said Harriet. 

“The music,” said Kate. “ Pappy was very anxious—so Mrs. 
Brandyball writes, at least—that there should be some solemn music 
played upon the organ when poor Tom was brought in——” 

** | know,” said Harriet, “ I have heard that.” 

“ They do it abroad, don’t they ?”’ said Jane, in perfect innocence. 

“I don’t know, dear,” suid Harriet. “ Well, and ™ 

“So as Mr. Sniggs told us,” said Kate, “ in the morning, that Mr. 
Slopsanpertz, the German, who is the organist here, is gone to London, 
I got Mrs. Sniggs to call on Mr. Kittington, who plays upon all instru- 
ments, to ask him to do the dirge.”’ 

** And was he at home ?”’ said I. 

* Yes,” said Kate, “ and he has promised to do it, out of respect to 
Pappy.” 

“ Miss Kitty,’’ said Harriet, firing with rage, and rising from her seat, 
* this is too bad !—I declare——” 

** Harriet, my love,” said I, “ pray, pray consider.” 








LIFE IN THE EAST.—NO., III. 


OrtentaL WIVES. 


BY M. J. QUIN, ESQ., AUTHOR OF “‘ A STEAM-VOYAGE DOWN 
THE DANUBE,” &c. 


Tuere are few things relating to eastern manners concerning which 
we Europeans entertain such erroneous notions, as the degrees of au- 
thority and influence exercised by the regularly-married women, espe- 
cially among the Turks and Persians. A distinction, it must always be 
borne in mind, and a very marked one, exists between the duly-married 
consort and the “ slave of the right hand,” as Mahomet designates the 
mere concubine, or odalique of the harem. The number of the latter 
altogether depends on the station, and wealth, and temperament of the 
possessor. From the effect of the climate females attain maturity in those 
regions much sooner than amongst us: from the same cause, as well as 
from their sedentary habits,their indolence, and their excessive indulgence 
in the luxuries of the bath, they, in fact, often assume all the symptoms 
of old age at a period when the English woman exhibits the full display of 
her charms. Allowance being made for these circumstances, it will still 
he found that the number who take advantage of the plurality system 
is by no means so great as we usually imagine. Of a thousand Per- 
sians, for instance, not a dozen have more than two wives; not thirty 
have more than one; and where this is the case, the best-informed 
travellers agree that the routine of domestic life does not differ very 
materially from that which we behold in every well-regulated family at 
home: that is to say, the real, substantial head of the administration 
is the lady of the mansion, 
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There is a popular story in Persia which clearly establishes this 
point :—A wealthy nabob had a very pretty daughter, named Hoseinee, 
who being an only child, was spoiled at an early age, and grew up with 
a temper that often marred her beauty of its most beguiling attractions : 
she chose to fix her affections on Sadik Beg, a young soldier of good 
family, who, however, possessed no other portion than his sword. The 
father yielded to her wishes in every respect, and Sadik, upon learning 
the good fortune that awaited him, hesitated not to avail himself of the 
young lady’s condescension. But he resolved, at the same time, that 
in accepting her hand he should not, as she appeared to expect, become 
her slave. The ceremony was performed, apartments were assigned to 
the “ happy pair’’ in the nabob’s palace. It happened that while they 
were sitting together the first evening of their marriage, a favourite cat 
presented herself, purring, to the notice of the bride. Sadik attempted 
to play with it, but the animal, jealous, perhaps, of his novel and su- 
perior claims to the lady’s attention, scratched him, whereupon he 
deliberately drew his sword, and severing its head from the body, flung 
both in a moment out of the window. Hoseinee saw at once that, in- 
stead of a slave, she had obtained a master. The effect was magical : 
she became one of the most submissive and charming wives in the 
world. 

Amongst Sadik’s friends was a little hen-pecked fellow of the name 
‘of Merdek. Talking together one day of their domestic affairs, Merdek 
was astonished to hear of the change wrought in Hoseinee’s character 
by the decision which Sadik evinced on the first day of their marriage, 
and remembering that Ais wife also (a termagant of the first water) had 
a feline favourite, he bethought him that it was not yet too late to re- 
cover, by a similar act of heroism, his proper station as the ruler of his 
own family. Forthwith returning home, he girded himself with his 
scimitar, and entering my lady’s chamber with a swagger that very 
little became his ordinary position, he beheld ‘“* Tabby” approaching 
him in her usual familiar manner. The meditated sacrifice was con- 
summated in an instant; but while poor Merdek was stooping to execute 
the window act of the tragedy, his wife, who was already apprised of 
the story, gave him a box on the ear which laid him prostrate on 
the floor. ‘ Take that, you booby,” said she, with an air of ineffable 
a ** you forget that Hoseinee’s cat was killed on the wedding- 
day.” 

The tale, however, goes on to inform us that the nabob’s daughter by 
no means lost rank in consequence of her early submission. Having dis- 
covered that she was not to rule in one way, she, with the ready instinct 
of her sex, soon availed herself of another. Sadik was not to be com- 
manded, but he was easy to be seduced ; and while the wife of Merdek 
governed by the iron rod of “ Won’t you, dear?” spoken in her stern voice, 
Hoseinee was perhaps still more potential by her talismanic “ Will you 
not, my love ?’? uttered in a softened tone, which the soldier knew not how 
to resist. I know of no otherdistinction that prevails in these occidental 
climates. In fact, though few wedded men will acknowledge it, we are 
all ruled by force or by fraud, and of the two it appears to me, from 
what I have observed through life, that the more dangerous mistress of 
the two is the woman who pretends to no authority at all. Whenever 
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I find this to be the case, whenever I hear it said that Mrs. So-and-so 
is the most meek, the most acquiescing creature in existence, that she 
has, even upon the most trifling point, no will of her own, nor any desire 
to have any will save that of her husband, I seldom fail to discover 
that, although the truth is she has no will but that of her husband, 
she has taken very good care beforehand that his will should be the 
very thing she would wish it tobe. The “ Won't you, dear?’ has its 
power certainly—it may now and then be checked by a Sadik ; but the 
** Will you not, my love ?”’ sinks us all—Heaven help us!—into mere 
Merdeks ! 

The Persian word “ mider,”’ for mother, sounds not unlike our own. 
She is throughout the East the object of the most sacred and beautiful 
affection from the prince to the peasant; she almost uniformly directs 
the marriages of her children. If a woman have ng | of her own, 
the Koran secures to her full command of it during her life, and that 
control is in no way affected by her marriage. This is a privilege 
which the English married woman does not possess, unless special 
provision to the contrary be made before she pronounces the binding 
syllable of matrimony. For such is the tenderness of our law in her 
behalf, that it strips her of all personal interest in her own propert 
the moment the ring is put on, unless she has previously bound the 
gentleman to give up all his rights in that respect, by making him say 
s0 in three or more ample skins of parchment, regularly signed and 
sealed. 

The Mahometan wife, moreover, has similar control over her dower. 
At her death her husband is entitled only to half her property, including 
her dower, if there be no children ; if there be, he only takes a fourth, 
the remainder being equally divided amongst the children, males and 
females sharing alike. 

Even amongst the Tartars, the position of the wife differs not very 
materially from that which she enjoys in Europe, although she is treated 
on some points in a manner that would lead a stranger to think other- 
wise. She is purchased from her father according to the primitive 
custom. The suitor, if he cannot at once pay the price demanded for 
her in cows—a cow being amongst them the principal standard of 
value—must yield his personal service in lieu thereof, as Jacob did of 
old. The price of a well-looking girl is about thirty cows; it descends 
as low as four or five cows, in proportion to the want of personal attrac- 
tions on the part of the lady. But though the father may sell his 
daughter, the oval cannot dispose of his wife after that fashion. If 
she be faithless, he may send her home, and obtain what he paid for 
her back again. But if she be well conducted, and be the parent of 
children—the great source of all honour in the East—she may go 
through life as happy as any woman in any country. It is true that 
amongst some nations of Tartars she is not permitted to eat at the same 
table with her husband, and she is compelled to go through all the 
drudgery of the family, while her lord sits at his ease. But examples 
of similar treatment may be found even in France. Generally speaking, 
the Tartar wives, contrary to the import of the proverbial expression, 
are far from being Tariars. They are hospitable to strangers, affec- 
tionate to their husbands and children, they dress on their festival days 
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splendidly, they go to see their friends and relations when they choose, 
they have their meetings for soctal enjoyment, for tittle tattle and 
scandal. What more can they desire? 

Their gala costume differs from that of the Turkish ladies chiefly in 
the number of their gold and silver ornaments, of which'they make a pro- 
digal show. Their ear-rings are immense, often hanging down to the 
shoulders ; their gold neck-chains, and armlets, are remarkably sump- 
tuous ; and in addition to these, they even decorate the nose with rings. 
They wear trowsers of a light yellow, or ruby colour, red slippers, long 
silk gowns, braided in front with silver twist, and fastened with silver 
buttons, and cinctures of leather embroidered with the same material, 
and confined by a splendid golden clasp. Like the Turkish women, 
they dye their finger nails red, and they seldom go out unveiled. The 
unmarried females are distinguished from the matrons by a high round 
cap of red cloth, ornamented with Turkish gold and silver coins and 
polished shells. Bands of coral are wound round the forehead, and the 
hair, to which great attention is paid, falls behind in long thick plaits, 
tied at the end by silver cords. 

See two or three Tartar damsels in their carriage on an excursion of 
pleasure—they look the gayest of the gay. At the “ sweet waters” of 
Constantinople, or at Buyukdere, or Scutari, when opportunity offers in 
the fine season, while the matrons are seated beneath the deep umbrage, 
smoking their pipes, and drinking in with gusto the vapour which they 
extract from the fragrant herb, the daughters may be seen swinging—one 
of the most favourite amusements of the ladies of the East. On their 
own native steppe they seldom take coffee, preferring to it a sort of tea 
which is found on the banks of the Don. They do not take this beve- 
rage, as we do, with cream and sugar: they mix it with salt, butter, and 
pepper, which they deem much more wholesome. 

The madgar, or carriage, which they use on the steppe is, however, 
a very different affair from the araba which they may hire at Pera or 
Scutari, not indeed as to facility of locomotion, for being both spring- 
less, they are in that respect much the same ; but as to outward appear- 
ance and form, the araba resembling one of our very old-fashioned covered 
cabs, gaudily painted, and not unlike those which may still be seen on 
the stands at Madrid and Naples. The Tartar madgar is just such a 
vehicle as I very lately had the misfortune to be tumbled about in while 
travelling through Aragon—a long, narrow car, covered with dried sheep 
skin, or mats, stretched on a hoop, the wood-work fastened together by 
means of pegs, not a particle of iron being visible through the entire 
machine. It is perched on two or four wheels, which turn with the axle, 
and as the drivers are curiously frugal of their grease, the shafts of the 
car, the axle, and the wheels, conspire to produce a concert which too 
seldom (alas!) varies from the grave to the gay during the whole 
journey. The Tartar madgar is drawn by camels or buffaloes. The 
wild steppe road furnishes no inns; but every shepherd hut holds for 
the passer by a store of curds, cream, fresh eggs, water melons, and 
honey, the latter equal to that of Hymettus, by reason of the thyme- 
scented plants, with which, like Greece, the soil abounds. 

The human heart, meet it where we may, is after all a divinely-tuned 
instrument. There are scarcely any nations so savage, in which, for 
some reason or another gencrally recognised as sacred, that portion of 
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our internal system does not rejoice in yielding a hospitable reception to 
the stranger. Throughout the East we uniformly find this reason to be 
traceable to the story of Abraham entertaining the three travellers, who 
turned out to be angels. The most roguish Bedouin, who feels no re- 
morse of conscience in stealing all he can lay his hands upon outside his 
tent, yet looks upon the stranger and his equipage as inviolable, the 
moment they are under the protection of his roof. He has, from his 
childhood, been accustomed to hear of what occurred in the vale of 
Mambre, and he fears—or rather let us say, for that is more frequently 
the fact—he loves the angel in disguise. 

[ am much disposed to coincide in opinion with those, who derive our 
purest European races from the Caucasus. There is a tradition amongst 
the most powerful and ancient of the Circassian tribes—the Notha- 
kaityi—that their ancestors lived originally beyond the seas. ‘The tra- 
dition should probably be reversed; that numbers of their tribe, in the 
elder days, emigrated to regions beyond the sea, and peopled our western 
world; for at \ pam it is unquestionable that the stream of popula- 
tion has descended from oriental sources. I was certainly much sur- 
prised, when I first encountered Circassian faces and figures in Constan- 
tinople, by a kind of sensation that I had often seen them before. They 
differ very little from the Minerva or Dian order of beauty which may 
he frequently observed in England, Portugal, the southern provinces of 
France, and the Roman states. The Circassian stature is equally tall 
and graceful ; the eyebrows appear to have a bolder curve, and the eyes 
seem more res voll! mc but I fancy that the veil has something to do 
with this, and that if an elegant Circassian woman were seen at Devon- 
shire House, or Almacks, dressed in the English style, she would not be 
easily distinguished from our Pagets or our Howards. 

The Circassian men are remarkably attentive to the preservation of 
the superiority of their females over the other Caucasian tribes in per- 
sonal appearance. They (the men) never intermarry with any tribe but 
their own. They sell their daughters freely to any persons who will buy 
them at home, or they send them without hesitation to Turkey or Persia 
to be disposed of to the highest bidder. But they will not allow the 
race to be tainted at its source by any mixture of the Calmuck or Tur- 
coman blood. Hence they have kept up their celebrity from immemo- 
rial ages for the delicate, ruddy, all fresh complexion, the oval coun- 
tenance, the fine forehead, the flowing hair, and the antique statue-like 
figure by which their females especially bear away the palm of beauty 
from all the other regions of the earth. 

They do not rigidly seclude their women in the harem. The females 
go about in their villages and fields with unrestrained freedom. It is a 
peculiar feature in their manners, however, that married persons seldom 
see each other in the course of the day. They have a feeling that the 
habit of constant intercourse would be effeminate, and unfavourable to 
the continuance of that mutual affection, which they think is preserved 
in stronger odour by a systematic separation during the working-hours of 
the day. So much is this the case, that the woman, who does not con- 
ceal herself from a stranger, will instantly hasten to her own apart- 
ment to hide from her husband, if she happen to see him returning 
home before the usual hour of meeting. Perhaps it is coquetry on 
her part, to cherish the romance of her antenuptial dreams. Nor 
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can it be denied that those of our English firesides are generally the 
most prolific of delicious - os from which the husband is detained by 
professional duties during the hours that intervene between the morning 
and evening meals. A similar custom existed amongst the Lacedemo- 
nians ; and Lycu with a view to chase away all effeminacy from his 
community, yen t fit even to enforce the practice by law. 

The purity of the Circassian blood, and the European fairness of their 
complexion, are favoured by the climate and territory which they in- 
habit. The Caucasus exhibits a vast chain of mountains, the declivities 
of which are often extremely rugged and precipitous; but they abound 
in table-lands, or plateaus, which are seen as high as even four and five 
thousand feet above the level of the sea. These table-lands are naturally 
fertile; they are occupied by villages, orchards, corn-fields, and pastures 
highly cultivated. The villages, or rather hamlets, are generally con- 
cealed behind embankments and clusters of trees—with a view to safety 
from invasion, So ingeniously are their cottages shaded from the eye, 
that a stranger would not know that he was in an inhabited country, 
were it not for the flocks and herds he meets grazing, and the numbers 
of men and women he may see following their agricultural pursuits. 
These cottages are of the plainest description : they are partly excavated 
in the earth, partly built of mud walls, and covered with flat roofs of 
earth and gravel so firmly beat together, that they are completely impe- 
netrable to rain. In the fine season they spread the carpet and raise the 
divan on these roofs, and there take their meals and receive their friends. 
There they place their grain and fruits to dry, and the ample chimney 
in the centre serves usually as the channel of communication between 
neighbours ; it is, moreover, the only aperture through which the apart- 
ments below are lighted. Thus provision is made for warmth in winter, 
and for refreshing coolness in the heats of summer. 

The better order of Circassian habitations, however, rise considerably 
above the ground, and exhibit windows and verandas, and fronts plas- 
tered with a mineral clay, which gives them an air of distinction. Like 
many houses in the interior of Spain they have no glass frames—nothing, 
in fact, beyond simple square apertures, which are secured at night by 
wooden shutters. ‘They have scarcely any furniture within, except a 
very plain divan, mats on the floor, ion and coverlets ; but the walls 
of the common apartment usually display all the pride of the family, 
being lined with shields, armour, weapons of every kind, housings, and 
rich bridles. Here the ladies, who probably have been engaged in 
ploughing, or reaping, or making fences all the day, appear in the even- 
ing dressed out in gold brocade and silvered muslin, and all the pomp of 
Circassian costume. 

The matron, when dressed for effect, appears in a costly silk robe, 
open in front, and confined at the waist by a girdle exuberant of silver, 
muslin trowsers of variegated colours, red slippers, a turban composed 
of a shawl, the ends of which fall in graceful folds over the neck and 
shoulders, completely concealing the hair, a large gossamer veil that 
nearly envelopes her whole person, and a prodigal variety of massive 
trinkets, the fashion of which presents memorials of the connexion that 
once subsisted between those shores and the republics of Genoa and 
Venice. The dress of the unmarried females scarcely differs from that 
of the Tartar maidens, They all, of whatever age, wear tight leather 
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corsets, from which they are not relieved until the day of © their 


nuptials. 

The Circassian ladies when in doors, employ themselves in em- 
broidery, in which they excel, in spinning wool and flax, making clothes 
for the family, fabricating mantles from the hair of goats and camels, 
cushions for the saddle, housings, shoes, and even sheaths for the 
sword, They shine also in the dairy and culinary departments. 
Their skhou, a species of sour milk, is celebrated. They never ure fresh 
milk, which they consider to be unwholesome ; they boil it as soon 
as it is taken from the cow—when cool they mix it with sugar-and a 
little of the old skhou ; they then flavour it with a little rose-water, and 
in a few hours afterwards it becomes thick and fit for use. This prepa- 
ration preserves the milk from corruption during the hottest weather. 
It forms a cool and most delicious draught, and may be said to constitute 
the principal article in the Circassian code of diet. They eat it at break- 
fast with boiled millet ; at noon, and in the evening, with the pilaff of rice 
or boiled wheat. In winter it is kept in tubs sprinkled with salt, when 
it forms a consistency almost like cheese. I have lived upon this species 
of curd for some days while voyaging on the Danube, and found it a very 
agreeable and salutary food. 

It is from such families as those I have just described, that the harems 
of Turkey and Persia are principally supplied. Their ancient customs 
sanction the sale of their young females, and every care is taken of their 
beauty in order to enhance their value. This mode of providing for 
them is in fact considered the most advantageous, and the most conso- 
nant to the feelings of the ladies themselves which they can adopt. 
Being a remarkably proud people, and retaining the recollections of a 
chivalrous ancestry, they disdain to intermarry with any of the moun- 
tain tribes around them. The splendid attire, and the wealth with which 
Circassian women return occasionally to their native hamlets, after 
having lived abroad for some years, animate the ambition of the maidens 
who have not yet stirred from home. They listen with eagerness to the 
representations they hear of the luxuries to which their beauty would 
entitle them in distant lands, and their natural spirit of adventure and 
romance soon determines them as to the course which they should take 
the moment the opportunity presents itself. It may be asked what 
great difference is there between a bevy of Circassian girls embarking for 
Constantinople or Trebizond, with a view to change their condition, and 
a cabin-full of English young ladies, fresh from the boarding-school, 
emigrating to India for a similar purpose ? 

The true Circassian, however, generally prefers selling his daughter 
at home, if he can there find a suitable consort for her amongst his own 
tribe, to sending her abroad. A suit of Persian armour, or a number of 
choice scimitars or curiously inlaid guns, sometimes constitutes the 
price. Where these articles are not to be obtained, horses, cows, sheep, 
er the personal services of the suitor for a limited period, are taken in 
exchange. The price, whatever it may be, having been paid to the 
father, the bride, arrayed in her best costume, and completely a 
in a white veil, flowered with silver or gold, is surrendered to a friend of 
the bridegroom, who conducts her to the place, generally the residence 
of some relative, where the wedding is to be celebrated. She is there 
received by the matron of the family, who escorts her to an inner apart- 
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ment, attended by a sort of priestess. The latter, after walking three 
times round the nuptial-couch, repeating mystic words in Arabic, and 
placing at the head, foot, and side of it earthenware vases filled with corn, 
and having a lighted lamp fixed in the middle, leaves the bride alone. 
A fire of pine wood blazes on the floor, and it is her yf to keep this 
fire replenished until the arrival of her lord, by way of guarding the 
apartment from the entrance of on demon who might be tempted to 
steal her away. The bridegroom makes his appearance about midnight— 
cuts open with his poniard the corset which she has hitherto been 
accustomed to wear, and then the nuptial festival commences. At the 
dawn, they depart to their future home, and enter into all the carcs and 
enjoyments of wedded life. 

The Circassian wives are reputed to be generally characterised by the 
most moral conduct. When an exception occurs, the husband often 
satisfies his honour by giving the Jady a sound beating. If her irregu- 
larities be scandalous, he slits her nose and ears, and sends her home in 
that mutilated condition to her friends, or sells her as a slave. If he slay 
her seducer, as sometimes happens, he is arraigned before the tribunal 
of elders, and fined in an amount sufficient to compensate for the loss of 
the deceased according to the valuation of his friends. 

Throughout Circassia women are treated with greatrespect. Indeed, 
their customs are European on this point. The sentiment of gallantry 
on the part of the young men towards them is generally cherished. 
They have their serenaders, their chosen knights and minstrels, their 
love-songs and romances, in which eves emulate the ardour of the Trou- 
badours. Their most common musical instruments are a two-stringed 
lyre, and a pipe made of silver or some other metal, or of the large cane 
that grows abundantly in the marshes near the Kouban, It yields a 
sound not unlike that of the bag-pipe. 

Captain Spencer speaks very highly of the Circassian melodies in his 
recent interesting work upon that country. He has given some speci- 
mens of them, which I would recommend my female readers to add to 
their musical stores. Like all eastern music, that of Circassia is wild; 
indeed, to European ears, almost tuneless, It must be taken with its 
associations, to render it agreeable. You must have listened to it amongst 
the mountains that gave it birth; you must have the musicians before 
you, the groups by which they were surrounded, the scenery, the cos- 
tume ; you must have been touched by the sympathies which it kindled 
amongst those in whose presence you first heard it, before you can 
justly appreciate an oriental melody. 
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CHIGWELL REVISITED. 


Depurep by the tuneful Nine, 
A pilgrim to an Eastern shrine, 
once again out-sally ; 
Again to Chigwell wander back, 
And, more excursive, aim to track 
Each neighbouring hill and valley. 


Strange, that a village should survive, 
For ten years multiplied by five, 

The same in size and figure. 
Knowing nor plenty nor distress— 
If foiled by fortune, why no less ? 

If favoured, why no bigger? 


Say, why has population got 

Speed-bound upon this level spot, 
Undamaged by profusion ? 

A tyro, I the question ask— 

Be thine, Miss Martineau, the task 
To tender the solution. 


I pass the Vicar’s white abode, 
And, pondering, gain the upward road, 
By busy thoughts o’erladen, 
To where the “ Pride of Chigwell Row ” 
Still lives—a handsome widow now, 
As erst a lovely maiden, 


Here hills and dales and distant Thame, 
And forest glens, green proof proclaim 
Of Nature's lavish bounty, 
And dub thee, lofty region, still 
Surrey’s tall foe, the Richmond Hill 
Of this our eastern county. 


Diverging from the road, the sod 
I tread that once a boy I trod, 
With pace not quite so nimble— 
But where's the May-pole next the lane ? 
Who dared to banish from the plain 
That wreath-encircled symbol ? 


Abridge, her tank, her waterfall, 
The path beneath Sir Eliab’s wall, 

I once again am stepping ; 
Beyond that round we rarely stirr'd, 
Loughton we saw, but only heard 

Of Ongar and of Epping. 


Seek we “ the river’s” grassy verge, 
Where all were destined to immerge, 

Or willing or abhorrent ; 
I view the well-known “ Mill-hole” still,— 
But time has dwindled to a rill 

What seem’d, of yore, a torrent. 





Here, fell destroyer, many a wound 

The woodman’s axe has dealt around : 
Lee Grove in death reposes. 

Yet while her Dryads seek their tombs, 

The miller’s moated garden blooms 
With all its wonted roses. 






























































Chigwell Revisited, 


There, in yon copse, near Palmer's Gate, 

Reclined, I mourn’d thy hapless fate, 
Zerbino amoroso, 

Glad to elope from both the schools, 

* The world shut out,” intent on Hoole’s 
** Orlando Furioso,”’ 


Twilight steals on : I wander back ; 

The listless ploughman’s homeward track 
Again in thought I follow; 

Or sit the antique porch within, 

Awed by the belfrey’s deafening din, 
And watch the wheeling swallow. 


Chigwell, I cease thy charms to sing— 

Time bears me elsewhere on his wing ; 
Perhaps, ere long, the poet 

Who now, in mental vigour bold, 

Parades, erect, thy churchyard mould, 
May sleep, supine, below it. 


So let it be: Time, take thy course ; 

Let dotards with tenacious force 
Cling to this waning planet— 

I'd rather soar to death’s abode 

On eagle wings, than “ live a toad” 
Pent in a block of granite. 


Grant me the happier lot of him, 
Elate in hope, alert in limb, 

Who hurls Bellona’s jav'lin ; 
Fame’s laurel ardent to entwine, 
Dares death above the countermine, 

And meets him on the rav’'lin. 


I fear not, Fate, thy pendant shears,— 
There are who pray for length of years ; 
To them, not me, allot ’em: 
Life's cup is nectar at the brink, 
Midway a palatable drink, 
And wormwood at the bottom ! 
J.8. 








THE PHANTOM SHIP.” 
BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT, C.B. 


Cuap. XVI. 


We must leave Amine to her solitude, and follow the fortunes of 
Philip. The fleet had sailed with a flowing sheet, and bore gallantly 
down the Zuyder Zee; but they had not been under way an hour 
before the Vrow Katerina was left a mile or two astern. Mynheer 
Barentz found fault with the setting and trimming of the sails, with the 
man at the helm, who was repeatedly changed; in short, with every- 
thing but his dear Vrow Katerina: but all would not do, she still 
dropped astern, and proved to be the worst sailing vessel in the fleet. 

“ Mynheer Vanderdecken,” said he, at last, “ the Vrow, as my fa- 
ther used to say, is not so very fast before the wind. Vessels that are 
good on a wind seldom are, but this I will say, that, in every other 
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point of sailing, there is no other vessel in the flect equal to the Vrow 
Katerina.” : ; ; 

Besides,” observed Philip, who perceived how anxious his captain 
was on the subject, “ we are heavily laden, and have so many troops on 
deck.”” 

The fleet cleared the sands and were then close-hauled, when the Vrow 
Katerina proved to sail even more slowly than before. “ When we 
are so very close-hauled,” observed Mynheer Barentz, “ the Vrow does 
not do so well ; but a point free, and then you will see how she will show 
her stern to the whole fleet. She is a fine vessel, Mynheer Vander- 
decken, is she not ?” 

“ A very fine, roomy vessel,”’ replied Philip, which was all that, in 
conscience, he could say. 

The ficet sailed on, sometimes on a wind, sometimes free, but let the 
point of sailing be what it might, the Vrow Katerina was invariably 
astern, and the fleet had to heave-to at sunset to enable her to keep 
company ; still, the Captain continued to declare that the point of sail- 
ing on which they happened to be, was the only point in which the Vrow 
Katerina was deficient. Unfortunately, the vessel had other points 
equally bad as was her sailing: she was crank, leaky, and did not answer 
the helm well: but Mynheer Barentz was not to be convinced. He 
adored his ship, and, like all men desperately in love, he could see no 
fault in his mistress. But others were not so blind, and the admiral, 
finding the voyage eo much delayed by the bad sailing of one vessel, 
determined to leave her to find her way by herself so soon as they had 
ae the Cape. He was, however, saved the cruelty of deserting 
ver, for a heavy gale came on which dispersed the whole fleet, and the 
good ship, Vrow Katerina, on the second day, found herself alone, 
labouring heavily in the trough of the sca, leaking so much as to re- 
quire hands constantly at the pumps, and drifting before the gale as 
fast to leeward almost as she usually sailed. For a week, the gale con- 
tinued, and cach day was her situation more alarming. Crowded with 
troops, encumbered with heavy stores, she groaned and laboured while 
whole seas washed over her, and the men could hardly stand at the 
pumps. Philip was active and exerted himself to the utmost, encourag- 
ing the worn-out men, securing where aught had given way, and little 
interfered with by the Captain, who was himeelf no sailor. 

“ Well,” observed the Captain to Philip, as they held on by the be- 
laying pins, “ you'll acknowledge that she is a fine weatherly vessel in 
a gale—is she not? Softly, my beauty, softly,”’ continued he, speaking 
to the vessel, as she plunged heavily into the waves, and every timber 
groaned. “ Softly, my dear, softly! How those poor devils in the 
other ships must be knocking about now. Heh! Mynhecr Vander- 
decken, we have the start of them this time: they must be a terrible 
long way down to leeward. Don’t you think so?” 

“ I really cannot pretend to say,” replied Philip, smiling. 

“Why, there’s not one of them in sight. Yes! by Heavens, there 
is! Look on our lee-beam. I see one now. Well, she must be a 
capital sailer at all events: look there, a point abaft the beam. Mercy 
on me! how stiff she must be to carry such a press of canvass!’ 

Philip had already seen her. It was a large ship on a wind, and on 
the same tack as they were. In a gale, in which no vessel could carry 
their topsails, the Vrow Katerina being under close-reefed foresail and 
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staysails, the ship seen to leeward was standing under a press of sail— 
topgallant-sails, royals, flying-jib, and every stitch of canvass which 
could be set in a light breeze. The waves were running mountains 
high, bearing each minute the Vrow Katerina down to the gunwale ; and 
the ship seen, appeared not to be affected by the tumultuous waters, but 
sailed steadily and smoothly on an even keel. At once Philip knew it 
must be the Phantom Ship, in which his father’s doom was being 
fulfilled. 

“ Very odd, is it not?” observed Mynheer Barentz. 

Philip felt such an oppression on his chest that he could not reply. 
As he held on with one hand, he covered up his eyes with the other. 

But the seamen had now seen the vessel, and the legend was too well 
known. Many of the troops had climbed on deck when the report was 
circulated, and all eyes were now fixed upon the supernatural vessel ; 
when a heavy squall burst over the Vrow Katerina, accompanied with 
peals of thunder and heavy rain, rendering it so thick that nothing 
could be seen. In a quarter of an hour it cleared away, and when 
they looked to leeward the stranger was no longer in sight. 

* Merciful Heaven! she must have been upset, and has gone down 
in the squall,’? said Mynheer Barentz. “I thought as much, carrying 
such a press of sail. There never was a ship that could carry more 
than the Vrow Katerina. It was madness oa the part of the Captain 
of that vessel; but I suppose he wished to keep up with us, Heh, 
Mynheer Vanderdecken ?”” 

Philip did not reply to these remarks, which fully proved the mad- 
ness of his Captain. He felt that his ship was doomed, and when he 
thought of the numbers on board who might be sacrificed, he shud- 
dered. After a pause, he said, 

“ Mynheer Barentz, this gale is likely to continue, and the best ship 
that ever was built cannot, in my opinion, stand such weather. I 
should advise that we bear up and run back to Table Bay to refit. 
Depend upon it, we shall find the whole fleet there before us.”’ 

“ Never fear for the good ship Vrow Katerina,”’ replied the Captain ; 
** see what weather she makes of it.” 

“ Cursed bad,’? observed one of the seamen, for the seamen had 
gathered near to Philip to hear what his advice might be. “ If I had 
known that she was such an old, crazy beast, I never would have trusted 
myself on board. Mynheer Vanderdecken is right; we must hasten 
back to Table Bay ere worse befall us. That ship to leeward has 
given us warning—she is not seen for nothing,—ask Mr. Vanderdecken, 
Captain ; he knows that well, for he zs a sailor.’’ 

This appeal to Philip made him start ; it was, however, made with- 
out any knowledge of Philip’s interest in the Phantom Ship. 

“I must say,” replied Philip, “ that, whenever I have fallen in with 
that vessel, mischief hus ever followed.’’ 

“ Vessel! why, what was there in that vessel to frighten you? She 
carried too much sail, and she has gone down.” 

“ She never goes down,” replied one of the seamen. 

“No! no!’’ exclaimed many voices; “‘ but we shall, if we do not 
run back.” 

“Pooh! nonsense! Mynheer Vanderdecken, what say you ?” 

“ T have already stated my opinion,” replied Philip, who was anxious, 
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if possible, to see the ship once more in port, “ that the best thing we 
can do, is to bear up for Table Bay.” 

“ And, Captain,” continued the old seaman who had first spoken, 
“ we are all determined that it shall be so, whether you like it or not; 
so up with the helm, my hearty, and Mynheer Vanderdecken will trim 
the sails.” 

“ Why! what is this?” cried Captain Barentz. “ A mutiny on 
board of the Vrow Katerina? impossible! The Vrow Katerina! the 
best ship, the fastest in the whole fleet !” 

“ The dullest old rotten tub,” cried one of the seamen. 

“ What!” cried the Captain, “ what do I hear? Mynheer Van- 
derdecken, confine that lying rascal for mutiny.” 

“ Pooh! nonsense! he’s mad,” replied the old seaman. “ Never 
mind him; come, Mynheer Vanderdecken, we will obey you; but the 
helm must be put up immediately.” 

The Captain stormed, but Philip, by acknowledging the superiority of 
his vessel, at the same time that he blamed the seamen for their panic, 
pointed out to him the necessity of compliance, and Mynheer Barentz 
at last consented. The helm was put up, the sails trimmed, and the 
Vrow Katerina rolled heavily before the gale. Towards the evening, the 
weather moderated, and the sky cleared up; the gale was broken, and 
both sea and wind subsided fast ; the leaking decreased, and Philip was 
in hopes that, in a day or two, they would arrive safely in the Bay. 

As they steered their course, so did the wind gradually decrease, and 
at last it fell calm; nothing remained of the tempest but a long heavy 
swell which set to the westward, and before which the Vrow Katerina 
was gradually drifted. This was respite to the worn-out seamen and 
the troops and passengers, who had been cooped below or drenched on 
the main-deck. 

The decks were crowded; mothers basked in the warm sun with 
their children in their arms, the rigging was filled with the wet clothes 
which were hung up to dry on every part of the shrouds, and the seamen 
were busily employed in repairing the injuries of the gale. By their 
reckoning, they were not more than fifty miles from Table Bay, and 
each moment they expected to see the land to the southward of it. All 
was again mirth, and all on board, except Philip, considered that dan- 
ger was no more to be apprehended. 

The second mate, whose name was Krantz, was an active, good sea- 
man, and a great favourite with Philip, who knew that he could trust to 
him, and it was on the afternoon of this day that he and Philip were 
walking together on the deck. 


“What think you, Vanderdecken, of that strange vessel that we 
saw ?”’ 

“1 have seen her before, Krantz; and a 

* And what ?’’ 





“ From whatever vessel I have eeen her, that vessel has never re- 
turned into port—others say the same.” 

“Is she, then, the ghost of a vessel ?” 

“I am told so; and there are various stories afloat : but this, I assure 
you, that I am fully persuaded that some accident will happen before 


we reach port, although everything, at this moment, appears so calm, 
and our port is so close to us,” 
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“You are superstitious,” replied Krantz; “and yet, I must say, 
that, to me, the appearance was not like reality. No vessel could carry 
such sail in the gale; but yet, there are madmen afloat who will some- 
times attempt the most absurd things. If it was a vessel, she must have 
gone down, for when it cleared up she was not to be seen. I am not 
very credulous, and nothing but the occurrenee of the consequences 
which you anticipate will make me believe that there was anything 
supernatural in the affair.” 

“ Well! I shall not be sorry if the event proves me wrong,” replied 
Philip ; “ but I have my forebodings—we are not in port yet.” 

**No! but we are but a trifling distance from it, and there is every 
prospect of a continuance of fine weather.” 

“There is no saying from what quarter the danger may come,” 
replied Philip ; “‘ we have other things to fear than the violence of the 
gale.” 

“True,” replied Krantz; “but, nevertheless, don’t let us croak. 
Notwithstanding all you say, I prophesy that in two days, at the farthest, 
we are safely anchored in Table Bay.” 

The conversation here dropped, and Philip was glad to be left alone. 
A melancholy had seized him ; a depression of spirits, even greater than 
he had ever felt before. He leant over the gangway and watched the 
heaving of the sea. 

“ Merciful Heaven !’’ ejaculated he, “ be pleased to spare this vessel ; 
let not the wail of women, the shrieks of the poor children, now em- 
barked, the numerous body of men, trusting to her planks, be sacrificed 
for my father’s crimes.’’ And Philip mused. ‘The ways of Heaven 
are indeed mysterious,’ thought he. ‘ Why should others suffer 
because thy father has sinned? And yet, is it not so everywhere? How 
many thousands fall on the field of battle in a war occasioned by the 
ambition of a king or the influence of a woman! How many millions 
have been destroyed for holding a different creed of faith! He works 
in his own way, leaving us to wonder and to doubt!” 

The sun had set before Philip had quitted the gangway and gone 
down below. Commending himself and those embarked with him to 
the care of Providence, he at last fell asleep; but, before the bell was 
struck eight times to announce midnight, he was awakened by a rude 
shove of the shoulder, and perceived Krantz, who had the first watch, 
standing by him. 

“By Heaven above us! Vanderdecken, you have prophesied right. 
Up—quick! The ship’s on fire!” 

“On fire!’ exclaimed Vanderdecken, jumping out of his berth— 
* where ?”” 

“The main-hold.” 

“1 will up immediately, Krantz. In the mean time, keep the hatches 
on and rig the pumps.” 

In less than a minute, Philip was on deck, where he found Captain 
Barentz, who had also been informed of the case by the second mate. 
In few words, all was explained by Krantz: there was a strong smell 


of fire proceeding from the main-hold; and, on removing one of the 


hatches, which he had done without calling for any assistance, from a 
knowledge of the panic it would create, he found that the hold was full 
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of smoke; he had put it on again immediately, and had only made it 
known to Philip and the captain. 7 : 

“Thanks for your presence of mind,” replied Philip, “ we have now 
time to reflect quietly on what is to be done. Ifthe troops and the poor 
women and children knew their danger, their alarm would have much 
impeded us: but how could she have taken fire in the main-hold ?” 

“T never heard of the Vrow Katerina taking fire before,” observed 
the captain ; “I think it is impossible. It must be some mistake—she 
is ” 

“TI now recollect that we have, in our cargo, several cases of vitriol in 
bottles,” interrupted Philip. “In the gale, they must have been dis- 
turbed and broken. I kept them above all, in case of accident: this 
rolling, gunwale under, for so long a time must have occasioned one of 
them to fetch way.” 

“ That’s it, depend upon it,” observed Krantz. 

“TI did object to receive them, stating that they ought to go out in 
some vessel which was not so encumbered with troops, so that they 
might remain on the main-deck; but they replied, that the invoices 
were made out and could not be altered. But now to act. My idea is 
to keep the hatches on, so as to smother it, if possible.” 

“ Yes,” replied Krantz ; “and, at the same time, cut a hole in the 
deck just large enough to admit the hose, and pump as much water as 
we can down into the hold.” 

“ You are right, Krantz; send for the carpenter and set him to 
work. I will turn the hands up and speak to the men. I smell the 
fire now very strong; there is no time to lose. If we can only keep the 
troops and the women quiet we may do something.” 

The hands were turned up, and soon made their appearance on 
deck, wondering why they were summoned. The men had not per- 
ceived the state of the vessel, for, the hatches having been kept on, the 
little smoke that issued ascended the hatchway and did not fill the 
lower deck. 

“* My lads,” said Philip, “I am sorry to say that we have reason to 
suspect that there is some danger of fire in the main-hold.”’ 

“T smell it!’’ cried one of the seamen. 

“So do I,’” eried several others, with every show of alarm, and 
moving away as if to go below. 

** Silence, and remain where you are, my men. Listen to what I say : 
if you frighten the troops and passengers we shall do nothing; we must 
trust to ourselves; there is no time to be lost. Mr. Krantz and the 
carpenter are doing all that can be done at present ; and now, my men, 
do me the favour to sit down on the deck, every one of you, while I tell 

you what we must do.” 

This order of Philip’s was obeyed, and the effect was excellent; it 
gave the men time to compose themselves after the first shock ; for, per- 
haps, of all shocks to the estes frame, there is none which creates a 
greater panic than the first intimation of fire on board of a vessel—a 
situation, indeed, pitiable, when it is considered that you have to choose 
between the two elements seeking your destruction. Philip did not 
speak for a minute or two. He then pointed out to the men the danger 

of their situation, what were the measures which they had decided upon 
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taking, and how necessary it was that they should be cool and collected. 
He also reminded them that they had but little powder in the magazine, 
which was far from the site of the fire, and could easily be removed and 
thrown overboard; and that, if the fire could not be extinguished, they 
had a quantity of spars on deck to form a raft, which, with the boats, 
would receive all on board, and that they were but a short distance from 
land. 

Philip’s address had the most beneficial effects; the men rose up 
when he ordered them; one portion went down to the magazine, and 
handed up the powder, which was passed along and thrown overboard ; 
another went to the pumps; and Krantz, coming up, reported the hole 
to have been cut in the planking of the deck above the main hold: 
the hoses were fixed, and a quantity of water soon poured down, but it 
was impossible that the danger could be kept secret. ‘The troops were 
sleeping on the deck, and the very employment of the seamen pointed 
out what had occurred, even if the smoke, which now increased very 
much, and filled the lower deck, had not betrayed it. In a few minutes 
the alarm of Fire! was heard throughout the vessel, and men, women, 
and children were seen, some hurrying on their clothes, some running 
frightened about the decks, some shrieking, some praying, and the con- 
fusion and terror were hardly to be described. 

The judicious conduct of Philip was then made evident: had the 
sailors been awakened by the appalling cry, they would have been 
equally incapable of acting as were the troops and passengers. All sub- 
ordination would have ceased : some would have seized the boats, and 
left the majority to perish ; others would have hastened to the spirit- 
room, and, by their drunkenness, added to the confusion and horror of 
the scene: nothing would have been effected, and almost all would, in 
all probability, have perished miserably. But this had been prevented 
by the presence of mind shown by Philip and the second-mate, for the 
captain was a cipher :—not wanting in courage certainly, but without 
conduct or a knowledge of his profession. The seamen continued steady 
to their duty, pushing the soldiers out of the way, as they performed their 
allotted tasks; and Philip perceiving this, went down below, leaving 
Krantz in charge, and, by reasoning with the most collected, by degrees 
he brought the majority of the troops to a state of comparative coolness. 

The powder had been thrown overboard, and another hole havin 
been cut in the deck, on the other side, the other pump was rigged, an 
double the quantity of water poured into the hold; but it was evident to 
Philip that the combustion increased. The smoke and steam now burst 
through the interstices of the hatchways and the holes cut in the deck, 
with a violence that proved the extent of the fire which raged below, and 
Philip thought it advisable to remove all the women and children to the 
poop and quarter-deck of the ship, desiring the husbands of the women 
to stay with them. {[t was a melancholy sight, and the tears stood in 
Philip’s eyes as he looked upon the group of females—some weeping and 
straining their children to their bosoms; some more quiet and more col- 
lected than the men, and the elder children mute or crying because 
their mothers cried, and the younger ones, unconscious of danger, play- 
ing with the first object which attracted their attention, or smiling at 
their parents. The officers commanding the troops were two ensigns 
newly entered, and very young men, ignorant of their duty, and without 
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any authority—for men in cases of extreme danger will not obey those 
who are more ignorant than themselves—and, at yack em request, they 
remained with and superintended the women and children. 

So soon as Philip had given his orders that the women and children 
should be properly clothed (which many of them were not), he went 
again forward to superintend the labour of the seamen, who already 
began to show symptoms of fatigue from the excess of their exertions ; 
but many of the soldiers now offered to work the pumps, and their ser- 
vices were willingly accepted. Their efforts were in vain. In about 
half an hour more, the hatches were blown up with a loud noise, and a 
column of intense and searching flame darted up perpendicularly from 
the hold, high as the lower mast-head. Then was heard the loud 
shriek of the women, who pressed their children in agony to their 
breasts, as the seamen and alien who had been working the pumps, 
in their precipitate retreat from the scorching flames, rushed aft, and 
fell among the huddled crowd. 

“ Be steady, my lads—steady, my good fellows,” exclaimed Philip ; 
“ there is no danger yet. Recollect, we have our boats and raft, and 
although we cannot subdue the fire, and save the vessel, still we may, if 
you are cool and collected, not only save ourselves, but every one—even 
the poor infants, who now appeal to you as men to exert yourselves 
in their behalf. Come, come, my lads, let us do our duty—we have 
the means of escape in our power if we lose no time. Carpenter, get 
your axes, and cut away the boom-lashings. Now, my men, let us get 
our boats out, and make a raft for these poor women and children; we 
are not ten miles from the land. Krantz, see to the boats with the star- 
board watch: larboard watch with me, to launch over the booms. Gun- 
ners, take any of the cordage you can, ready for lashing. Come, my 
lads, there is no want of light—we can work without lanterns.” 

The men obeyed, as Philip, to encourage them, had almost jocularly 
remarked (for a joke is often well timed, when apparently on the 
threshold of eternity) there was no want of light. The column of fire 
ascended now above the main-top—licking witlrits forky tongue the top- 
mast riggiug—and embraced the main-mast in its folds; and the loud 
roar with which it ascended proved the violence and rapidity of the 
combustion below, and how little time there was to be lost. The lower 
and main decks were now so filled with smoke that no one could remain 
there : some few poor fellows, sick in their cots, had long been smothered, 
for they had been forgotten. The swell had much subsided, and there 
was not a breath of wind: the smoke which rose from the hatchways 
ascended straight up in the air, which, as the vessel had lost all steerage- 
Way, Was fortunate. The boats were soon in the water, and trusty men 
placed in them: the spars were launched over, arranged by the men in 
the boats, and lashed together. All the gratings were then collected 
and firmly fixed upon the spars for the people to sit upon; and 
Philip's heart was gladdened at the prospect which he now had of 
saving the numbers which were embarked. 


(To be continued.) 
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FEMALE PORTRAIT GALLERY, FROM SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
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Sir Water Scorrt was the Luther of literature. He reformed and 
he regenerated. To say that he founded a new school is not saying the 
whole truth ; for there is something narrow in the idea of a school, and 
his influence has been universal. Indeed, there is no such thing as a 
school in literature ; each great writer is his own original, and “ none 
but himself can be his parallel.’”? We hear of the school of Dryden and 
of Pope, but where and what are their imitators? Parnassus is the 
very reverse of Mont Blanc. There the summit is gained by treading 
closely in the steps of the guides ; but in the first, the height is only to 
be reached by a pathway of ourown. The influence of a genius like 
Scott’s is shown by the fresh and new spirit he pours into literature. 

No merely literary man ever before exercised the power over his age 
-xercised by Scott. It is curious to note the wealth circulated through 
his means, and the industry and intelligence to which he gave the im- 
petus. The innkeepers of Scotland ought to have no sign but his head. 
When Waverley appeared, a tour through Scotland was an achievement : 
now, how few there are but have passed an autumn at least amid its now 
classic scenery. I own it gave my picturesque fancies at first a shock, 
to hear of a steam-boat on Loch Katrine; but I was wrong. Nothing 
could be a more decisive proof of the increased communication between 
England and Scotland—and communication is the regal road to im- 
provement of every kind. How many prejudices have floated away on 
the tremulous line of vapour following the steam-vessel; and what a 
store of poetical enjoyment must the voyagers have carried home! More 
than one touch of that sly humour, which seems to me peculiarly and 
solely marking the Scotcip has been bestowed on the cockney invaders 
of the “land of brown heath and shaggy wood.” May I, a Londoner 
bred, say a word in defence of the feeling which takes such to the 
shore of 

“ Lovely Loch Achray ! 


Where shall they find on foreign land, 
So lone a lake, so sweet a strand ?” 


But the dwellers in the country have little understanding of, and 
therefore little sympathy with, the longing for green fields which haunts 
the dweller in towns. The secret dream of almost every inhabitant in 
those dusky streets where even a fresh thought would scarcely seem to 
enter, is to realise an independence, and go and live in the country. 
Where is every holiday spent but in the country! What do the smoky 
geraniums, so carefully tended in many a narrow street and blind 
alley attest, but the inherent love of the country! To whom do the 
blooming and sheltered villas, which are a national feature in English 
landscape, helong, but to men who pass the greater part of their Tens 
in small dim counting-houses! This love of nature is divinely given to 
keep alive, even in the most toiling and world-worn existence, something 
of the imaginative and the apart. It is a positive good quality ; and one 
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good quality has some direct, or indirect tendency to produce another. 
It were an unphilosophical creation, that of a human being—- 


“ Linked with one virtue, and a thousand crimes.” 


That virtue would have been a sweet lure tu better companions. Schiller 
is nearer truth when he says— 


“ Never, believe me, appear the immortals— 
Never alone.” 


Scott has a peculiar faculty of awakening this love of the country, and 
of idealising it into a love of the picturesque. Who can wonder then, 
that when such descriptions came accompanied with all the associations 
of romance—all the interest of stirring narrative—that a visit to “ Cale- 
donia, stern and wild,”’ became the day-dream of all who looked to their 
summer excursion as the delight and reward of the year. I have never 
visited Scotland—in all human probability I never shall; but were a 
fairy, that pleasant remover of all ordinary difficulties, to give me the 
choice of what country I wished to see, my answer would be—Scotland ; 
and that solely to realise the pictures, which reading Scott has made part 
of my memory. 

Another noticeable fact is, the number of books which have grown 
out of the Waverley novels. How many local and antiquarian tomes 
have brought forth a world of curious and attractive information, in 
which no one before took an interest! And here I may be allowed to 
allude to the prejudice, for such it is, that the historical novel is likely 
to be taken for, and to interfere with history. Not such novels as Scott 
wrote, certainly. In the first place, his picture of the time is as exact as 
it is striking: the reader must inevitably add to his stock of knowledge, 
as well as of amusement: he must acquire a general notion of the time ; 
its good and its evil are brought in a popular shape before him; while 
the estimate of individual character is as true as it 1s forcible. Secondly, 
there must be something inherently vacant and unproductive in the 
mind which his pages stimulate to no further inquiry. 

In such hands it would be of little consequence whether a fictitious or 
an actual chronicle were placed—either would lead to no result. Scott’s 
works have done more towards awakening a rational curiosity, than a 
whole world of catechisms and abridgments would ever have accom- 
plished. History has been read owing to his stimulus. 

Prose fiction was at its lowest ebb when Waverley appeared. Scott 
gives in his preface a most amusing picture of the supply then in the 
market: a castle was no castle without a ghost, or at least what seemed one 
till the last chapter, and the heroine was a less actual creation than the 
harp which ever accompanied her. These heroines were always fault- 
less: the heroes were divided iuto two classes; either as perfect as their 
impossible mistresses, or clse rakes who were reformed in the desperate 
extremity of a third volume. Waverley must have taken the populace 
of novel readers quite by surprise: there is in its pages the germ of 
every excellence, afterwards so fully developed—the description, like a 
paimting ; the skill in giving the quaint and peculiar in character; the 
dramatic narrative ; and above all, that tone of romance before unknown 
to English prose literature. Flora M‘Ivor is the first conception of 
female character in which the highly imaginative is the element. 

Perhaps we must except the Clementina of Richardson—a poetical 
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creation, which only genius could have conceived amid the formal and 
narrow-motived circle which surrounded her. Clarissa is more domestic 
and pathetic ; though in the whole range of our dramatic poetry, so fertile 
in touching situation, there is nothing more heart-rending than the visit 
of her cousin to her in the last volume. He finds the happy and bloom- 
ing girl whom he left the idol of her home circle, accustomed to affec- 
tion and attention, surrounded by cheerful pleasures and graceful duties 
—he finds her in a miserable lodging, among strangers, faded, heart- 
broken, and for daily employ making her shroud. A French critic 
says : “ Even Richardson himself did not dare hazard making Clarissa in 
love with his hero.” Richardson had far too fine a perception of cha- 
racter to do any such thing. What was there in Lovelace that Clarissa 
should love him? He is witty ; but wit is the last quality to excite pas- 
sion, or to secure affection. Liberty is the element of live; and from 
the first he surrounds her with restraint, and inspires her with distrust. 
Moreover, he makes no appeal to the generosity of her nature ; and to in- 
terest those gencrous feelings, so active in the feminine temperament, is the 
first step in gaining the citadel of her heart. ‘To have loved, would not 
have detracted one touch from the delicate colouring of Clarissa’s charac- 
ter; to have loved a man like Lovelace would. In nothing, more than in 
attachment is “ the nature subdued to what it works in.”’ But Lovelace 
is now an historical picture; it represents a class long since passed 
away, and originally of foreign importation. It belonged to the French 
régime, when the young men of birth and fortune had no sphere of ac- 
tivity but the camp; all more honourable and useful occupation shut, 
and when, as regarded his country, he was a civil cipher. The Lovelace 
or the Lauzun could never have been more than an exception in our 
stirring country, where pursuits and responsibility are in the lot of all. 
They may, however, be noted as proofs that where the political standard 
is low, the moral standard will be still lower. 

Excepting, therefore, the impassioned Italian of Sir Charles Grandison, 
Flora M‘Ivor is the first female character of our novels in which poetry 
is the basis of the composition. She has all Clementine wants; pictu- 
resque accessories, and the strong moral purpose. Generally speaking, 
the mind of a woman is developed by the heart; the being is incom- 
plete till love brings out either its strength or its weakness. This is not 
the case with the beautiful Highlander; and Scott is the first who has 
drawn a heroine, and put the usual master-passion aside. We believe 
few women go down to the grave without at some time or other feeling 
the full force of the affections. Flora, had not her career been cut 
short in the very fulness of its flower, would have loved, loved with all 
the force of a character formed before it loved. Scott’s picture is, at the 
time when she is introduced, as full of truth as of beauty. The strong 
mind has less immediate need of an object than the weak one. Rose 
Bradwardine falls in love at once, compelled by “ the sweet necessity of 
loving.” Flora M‘Ivor feels no such necessity; her imagination is 
occupied; her on-lookings to the future, excited by the fortunes of the 
ill-fated House to which her best sympathies and most earnest hopes are 
given. The House of Stuart has at once her sense of justice and of 
generosity on its side; it is connected with the legends of her earliest 
years ; she is impelled towards it with true female adherence to the un- 
fortunate. Moreover, her affections have already an object in her 
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brother. There is no attachment stronger, more unselfish, than the love 
between brother and sister, thrown on the world orphans at an early age, 
with none to love them save each other. They feel how much they 
stand alone, and this draws them more together. Constant intercourse 
has given that perfect understanding which only familiarity can do; 
hopes, interests, sorrows, are alike in common. Each is to either a 
source of pride; it is the tenderness of love without its fears, and the 
confidence of marriage, without its graver and more anxious character. 
The fresh impulses of youth are all warm about the heart. 

It would have been an impossibility for Flora to have attached herself 
to Edward Waverley. A woman must look up to love: she may deceive 
herself, but she must devoutly believe in the superiority of her lover. 
With one so constituted as Flora—proud, high-minded, with that ten- 
dency to idealise inseparable from the imagination, Flora must have 
admired before she could have loved. The object of her attachment 
must have had something to mark him out from “ the undistinguishable 
many.’? Now, Edward Waverley is just like nine-tenths of our ac- 
quaintance, or at least what they seem to us—pleasant, amiable, and 
gentlemanlike, but without one atom of the picturesque or the poetical 
about them. Flora is rather the idol of his imagination than of his 
heart, and it might well be made a question whether he be most in love 
with the rocky torrent, the Highland harp, the Gaelic ballad, or the lovely 
singer. They would have been unhappy had they married. Flora’s 
decision of temper would have deepened into harshness, when placed in 
the unnatural position of exercising it for a husband; while Edward 
would have had too much quickness of perception not to know the 
influence to which he submitted—he would have been mortified even 
while too indolent to resist. Respect and reserve would have become 
their household deities ; and where these alone reign, the hearth is but 
cold. 

Rose Bradwardine is just the ideal of a girl—simple, affectionate, 
ready to please and to be pleased—likely to be formed by her associates, 
ill-fitted to be placed in difficult situations; but whose sweet and kind] 
nature is brought out by happiness and sunshine. She would be con- 
tent to gaze on the plans her husband drew for “ ornamental grottoes 
and temples,’’ and, content that they were his, ask not if his talents 
did not need a more useful range and a higher purpose. Rose would 
have kept her husband for ever at Waverley Honour—Flora would have 
held 

* Shame to the coward thought that ere betrayed 
The noon of manhood to a myrtle shade. 
But, alas! to such—the decided and the daring—Fate deals a terrible 
measure of retribution. 1 know nothing in the whole range of fiction— 
that fiction whose truth is life—so deeply affecting as “ Flora in a large 
gloomy apartment, seated by a latticed window, sewing what scemed to 
be a garment of white flannel.”? It is the shroud of her brother—the 
last of his ancient line—the brave—the generous—the dearly-loved 
Fergus! How bitter is her anguish when she exclaims, ‘ The strength 
of mind on which Flora prided herself has murdered her brother ! 
Volatile and ardent, he would have divided his energies amid a thousand 
objects. It was] who taught him to concentrate them. Oh! that I 


could recollect that [ had but once said to him, ‘ He that striketh with 
the sword shall die by the sword!’ ” 











' 
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It is a fearful responsibility, the exercise of influence: let our own 
conduct bring its own consequences—we may well meet the worst; not 
so when we have led another to pursue any given line of action: if the 
suffer, how tenfold is that suffering visited on ourselves! For Flora life 
could offer nothing but the black veil of the Benedictine convent. There 
are no associations so precious as those of our earlier years. It is upon 
them that the heart turns back amid after-cares and sorrows :—the nur- 
sery, the old en, the green field, remain the latest things that memory 
cherishes. They keep alive something of their own freshness and purity ; 
and the affections belonging to those uncalculating hours have a faith 
and warmth unknown to after-life. To this ordinary but most sweet love 
Flora had added the ideal and the picturesque—and love, to reach its 
highest order, must be worked up by the imagination. She saw in 
her brother the chieftain of their line—the last descendant of Ivor. He 
was the support of the cause whose loyalty to its ill-fated adherents was 
as religion—their lofty enthusiasm was as much in common as their 
xy | habits ; they looked back and they looked forward together. When 
the Jast Vich Ian Vohr had perished on the scaffold, there remained for 
his lonely and devoted sister but the convent—a brief resting-place 
before the grave. 

L. E, L. 








OUR WINTER WANTS. 


Tis cold, ‘tis cold! Give the Old gold, 
Soft furs the wither’d limbs to fold, 

A blazing fire, an easy chair, 

A cup of wine, a book of pray'r. 

Tho’ ‘tis too late for devotion high, 

Yet those who are only waiting to die 

As a kind of duty doze o'er the tome’ 
That holds the name of their wish’d-for home. 
All love, they know, is changed and fled, 
Pride is mock’d, and pleasure dead ; 
Health, and beauty, senses, reason, 

All lost in habit, at this bleak season ! 
Forgotten things are virtue and vice ; 
Nature’s too weak for one sacrifice. 

Its few but querulous needs to tend, 
Age asks a listener, not a friend. 

Since it can nought enjoy again, 

Rich ones! spare it life’s worst pain. 
Tho’ age doth neither work nor play, 
Give all ye can, and while ve may ! 

Tis worse than death in days so cold 
To be getting nothing—ut poor and old ! 


I, H. 
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PINEAPPLE LODGE. 
BY FRANCIS GREME. 


Ir is an ascertained fact we believe in natural history that pine-ap- 
les do not flourish in bleak and cold situations ; and this was perhaps 
reason that Mr. Peter Vallance gave the name of Pineapple Lodge 
to a large unhappy-looking residence, which shivered in solitary horror 
on the top of the Mendip Hills. Whether his residence for twenty or 
thirty years in Jamaica had been broiling enough, and he~had now set 
himself amid those mist-crowned pinnacles to cool,—or whether he chore 
that position because he chose it, and for no other reason in the world, 
is a circumstance which has not yet come to our knowledge. But from 
what we know of the rest of his proceedings, we are strongly inclined 
to believe that the latter supposition is the correct one. Mr. Peter 
Vallance was full of contradictions, which is in fact only saying that he 
was a man; but the contradictions we allude to in him, were more pro- 
minent and glaring than in any other individual we ever encountered. 
He would never have done for a logician, he had no idea of deductions ; 
he settled himself in an almost inaccessible situation, and complained 
from morn till night of the dulness of the neighbourhood ; he stormed 
and blustered like a two-legged volcano, and wondered how any one 
could think him ill-natured. And well he might; for in the main he 
was overflowing with kindness. ‘The lava of his eruptions, if you boldly 
laid hold of it, was nothing but sugar-candy; yet as “wer may be 
drowned at last even by a shower of sweetmeats, Mr, Va lance’s explo- 
sions were just as dangerous and distressing as if they had consisted of 
less agreeable materials. . 
All “ Oddities” are vainer than peacocks ; a remark so true and uni- 
versal, that we are surprised not to find it in the Proverbs ; and Peter 
being an oddity of the first magnitude, was as vain as a master of cerc- 
monies. There were two things on which he particularly piqued bim- 
eelf—his firmness and his daughter. Oh! day and night!— but wait a 
little till we tell you some few of the unnumbered beauties of Mary 
Vallance. In the mean time we have to describe the firmness of her 
father. He was a sort of Gibraltar in his way—a Mede or Persian 
transplanted to Somerset: what he once thought he thought for ever— 
what he once said was law—fixed, irrevocable. Eat his words! he 
would sooner eat his father! And Mary, what a pretty creature she 
was! dark lustrous eyes that had drunk in their colour from the deep 
blue of the Indian sea—a figure stolen from some sylph, a mouth that 
discoursed most eloquent music when she only smiled, a nymph of 
purest alabaster, with long brown hair falling in ringlete—it was in the 
days of ringlets—on her shoulders: a combination and a form indeed 
that would have made Chantry jealous of his rival sculptor, Nature’s 
chisel. And her voice! twas like music heard at night on the bosom 
of the sleeping Adriatic, which heaves gently beneath the moonlight, 
palpitating with dreams of love! 
" a ” she said— 
1 me 


i father, and be hanged to ye !—never call me such a child- 
ich name again—what do you want?” 


“ Nothing.” 
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* You shall have it—papa-a-a indeed !”” 

Mary sank into a fit of musing from which the entrance of her father 
had roused her. 

“ Reading ?”’ continued the gentle sire; “ what the devil are you 
poking at now? “Sorrows of Werter”—“Scottish Chiefs ”—you'll 
wear your eyes out.” : 

Mary looked up at him reproachfully. 

Peter checked himself, and gazed on his daughter till he almost 
smiled. & 

“ And that would be a pity, Mary,” he added, “ for your eyes — 
are very beautiful !” 

* So you will let me go?” cried the young lady, springing up. 

“ ] never said so, what makes you think I did, eh, you jade?” 

“ ] thought—I fancied—I believed—’’ 

“ You thought I could refuse you nothing, because I said you had 
fine eyes ; what vain things you are! You shall not go—I have said 
it—there !”” 

When Mr. Vallance concluded any of his statements with “ there!” 
there was no farther hope. It was the royal sign manual, and the edict 
was in force for ever. 

“ And more than that, you shall be married—d’ye hear ?” 

“* I hope so, sir,”* 

* Hope what ?—eh !” 

“ That I hear, sir.’ 

** What the deuce! am I insulted, in 7 own house ?—you shall be 
punished, maam—you shall be married within a week—there!”’ 

“* And my husband, sir?” 

** What the devil is that to you? what possible interest can you have 
in knowing who is the person I have chosen for my son-in-law? Mind 
your own business, prying minx !” 

“ Well, I only thought I might ask; any one who is to be so nearly 
related to you must surely be worth inquiring about. Who is he?” 

* A friend—that’s enough.” 

“Is he good-looking—tall—gentlemanly ?”” 

“ Don’t know.” 

“ And his name ?” 

“ A secret—there !” 

“* When will he be here, sir ?”’ 

“* I expect to hear his pistols every minute.” 

“* Pistols, father! is the man coming to rob or kill us?” 

“ You shall see—(bang / bang !)—there he is, beth barrels: now 
make ready to receive him ; you neither of you move from this house, 
nor sce a visitor, nor read a paper, nor write a letter, till you are fairly 
tied. The parson will be here on Thursday—there!”’ 

Mr. Peter Vallance hurried off to receive his son-in-law, while Mary 
retired to her room to pack up her worldly possessions, being determined 
on that very night to leave her father’s house and find out some friends 
of her mother’s family who lived in Bath. While she is engaged, with 
the help of Cornelia, a black maid who had accompanied them from 
Jamaica, in these preparations for flight, we must go to a comfortable- 
cy emp standing in a small and tasteflly-wooded park at 
about forty miles distance from Pineapple Lodge ; and we shall proba- 
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bly discover who the gentleman is whom Mr. Vallance is busy in wel- 
coming to his house. 


Cuar. II. 


On a mossy bank, at the foot a spreading beech—we could quote a 
Latin translation of this if we chose to be pedantic—reclined a lady 
and gentleman. 

“ And so?” said the lady. 

* I told him fora a time it was impossible.” 

“ For a long time, Henry?” inquired the lady, somewhat vexed ; 
“ you didn’t yield at /ast?” 

* What could I do, my dearest ?” said the gentleman, looking per- 
ilexed. 

“ What could you do?—is the man mad ?—are you going to marry 
another ?—do you forget you are already married to me?” 

“ No, no; it is the honour and happiness of my life ; but—but—” 

* But what ?—oh! I[ see, I see! You want me to bear all the brunt 
of the discovery. Well, I'll go—I’ll tell my guardian, your uncle—I’ll 
tell him, how before my two years of pupilage, as he calls it, had expired, 
I allowed myself to be persuaded to marry his nephew, though I knew 
that that nephew had been promised to another—though I knew “ 

“ at that nephew never saw the girl he was promised to ; 
that that nephew knew no right an uncle had to promise him without 
his consent; that that nephew never loved any woman but one, and that 
that one woman was ha! ha! I can’t help laughing!—the whole 
matter is so ridiculous. Why, the old fool told me this very morning he 
intended to marry you himself!” 

“ Who ?—your uncle ?—the vain creature! Well, now I am glad, 
dear Henry, chet we are married.” 

“Thank you ; but why particularly now ?” 

“ Why, to spite the patriot ; he seems fated to repulse—rejected at the 
six last elections for Parliament, and now at his attempt at marriage— 
he will surely retire into private life, and cease practising either the 
lover or the orator.” 

“ Not he,” replied the nephew, seriously ; “ but let us sce what is 
our exact position. My uncle returns some years ago to England—you 
and I become his wards—our fortunes are equal—our tastes pretty 
similar; we fall in love—’’ 

“ Speak in the singular number, Henry, you fell in love.” 

“ Well; we fall in matrimony; we keep that hidden, because the old 
man has power, for some time to come, over the disposal of your hand. 
And now, by way of getting quit of me, he enters into an agreement by 
which [I am to marry the daughter of an old Jamaica friend.”’ 

“ Oh! what is her name?” exclaimed the lady, “ for my brother was 
stationed a long time in Jamaica ; perhaps he knows all about them.”’ 

“ The name is Vallance :—well, he furnishes me with a letter to this 
friend—a sort of certificate of who I am :—with this I am to go to Pine- 
apple Lodge—to fire two pistols at the gate to give notice of my approach, 
and to marry the lady after an acquaintance of two days!” 

“ And two months ago you were married to me !” 

** Just so; and now, what in the name of all that is absurd and ridi- 
culous, what am I to do with this letter of introduction ? ” 
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He held up the letter of his guardian as he spoke, and both of them 
burst into a fit of laughing. Henry put his arm round the waist of his 
companion, and was about to continue the conversation, when he felt a 
sharp rap on the shoulder, while a voice exclaimed at his ear— 

“ Paws off, Pompey! Pray, what the devil do you mean, Sir, by laying 
your hand on that young lady’s waist?” 

Henry looked up, and saw the angry eye of a handsome military- 
looking man fixed on him, while a sneer of defiance curled his upper 
lip. 

* And who the deuce, Sir ?’—he began starting to his fee--—— 

“ Reginald! Reginald !—Henry, ’tis my brother! Reginald, ‘tis Henry 
Vere! my guardian’s nephew ;—my—my husband.” 

“ Husband!” exclaimed the intruder, “ that alters.the case entirely ; 
my dear fellow, excuse my behaviour in stepping like the devil into 
Paradise, and seeing Adam so prodigiously polite. But how is this? 
Julia, you never told me a word of it. I’m all abroad.” 

“You've been abroad too long, Regiuald,” replied the sister; “ but 
now that you are come home, we must take you a little into our confi- 
dence. Will you help us in our distress ?”’ 

“ ©, with all my heart; what is it?—to murder a guardian ?—shoot 
a rival ?—anything.” 

“No, no; but restrain your curiosity for a moment; come with me 
into my boudoir, and there we shall concoct our measures.” 

And the measures were so concocted, that in twenty minutes from his 
first appearance, Captain Reginald Waters was tearing along the road 
to Mendip, ensconced in the corner of a “neat post chaise,’ and very 
much enchanted with the prospect of an adventure. 


Cuap. III. 


And Henry and Julia—’tis a pity her name wasn’t Emma, it would 
have looked so poetical,—Henry and Julia, we say, sat musingly in the 
boudoir. The door opened, and presented to their eyes the visage of a 
fat, oily-looking, little gentleman, buttoned up to the throat, as if to show 
the elegant ee ee of his somewhat plethoric chest. In his left 
hand he held a file of papers—with his right he sawed the air. His 
left foot considerably dhioern forward, his noble eyes beaming with an — 
expression of admiration, such as an oyster could never imitate, he 

ne 

“You here, Sir '!'—hem—in stating to you the grounds of my sur- 
yon I shall not detain you many minutes. On a former occasion, Sir, 

mentioned to you my desire that you should go at the carliest period 
allowed by the forms of this —— I mean, Sir, as soon as you possibly 
could, to the house of my honourable friend, the honourable memb— 
owner of Pineapple Lodge, and announcing your arrival through the 
medium of a brace of pistols, proceed to implement the contract into 
which [ have entered on your behalf—and you have not gone.” 

“No, uncle.” 

_ “ Nay; you have not only not gone,” continued Mr, Whacker, “ but, 
if I may be allowed the expression, you have remained where you were. 
But £. now, Sir—Miss Waters—if | may use the expression, how do 
you do?’ 
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* Quite well, Sir; Henry came here to consult me, and I believe you 
will find that every thing will end to your satisfaction. ’ 

“Ha! my dear Julia!—Henry, get out of the room, we have some- 
thing to say not intended for your ear—off to my friend, Mr. Vallance! 
and follow the example which I hope will soon be given to you by ——” 

“ In what respect, Sir?” inquired the youth. 

“ Matrimony, or if I may use the expression, connubial marriage.” 

* Well, uncle,” said Henry, “I go, since you wish it, and I have no 
doubt that you will be enchanted with the girl who will shortly call you 
uncle,” 

“ And now, Julia,” began the animated old gentleman, “ now that we 
are alone, as I may say—nobody with us but each other—a committee, 
if I may use the expression, of the whole house, I have to introduce a 
petition, the heads of which I will briefly recapitulate. I omit all pre- 
amble then, and if I may be allowed the phrase—that is to say, 1-——” 

“ Were you speaking, Sir?” 

“ | was doing myself that honour. I again call your attention to the 
object of my motion. You may have remarked for some time past 
something peculiar, Julia, about the ee pee of my eyes.” 

“Oh, no! nothing worth speaking of,” replied the young lady; “ in- 
deed, many people think a squint exceedingly becoming.” 

“ A squint, Miss Waters! Do you mean to say, or if I may adopt 
the expression, to insinuate, that I squint?” 

“ No, no; not exactly squint ;—a skelley—an agreeable kind of 
Well, Sir, and what more?” 

“ More? ah, Julia! I see how it is; you look upon me only as your 
guardian ; an antiquated office, invented, if I may use the phraseology, 
for the convenience of farce writers, and the authors of novels: you 
think of me only as a person who has a veto on your disposal; but you 
wrong me !—look here !” , 

Julia did as she was told. The arm of Mr. Whacker was high in 
air; in his hand he held the roll of paper, folded after the manner of a 
field marshal’s baton. “ Here, Julia Waters, are the deeds and docu- 
ments giving me my authority over your proceedings. I throw off all 
such advantages! I disclaim them! I rend them into a thousand frag- 
ments !—Be witness, O Earth! O Heaven! you are free from this hour, 
and I—oh, Julia Waters! Julia Waters! I am your slave !”’ 

Scattering the shreds of the parchment through the room, he sank on 
one knee at the feet of the emancipated beauty, and looked so red and 
so swelled in the face with the effort of prostration, that there seemed 
no very distant danger of a fit. 

“ Alas, Sir!”’ said Julia, more sadly than she had hitherto spoken, 
** IT am not free.” 

“ Not free, when I forswear my authority! Who dares to pretend to 
control you ?”’ 

“ A person who has had the right to command me for some time.” 

“ What do I hear? J have Aad the right. But look there! ‘These 
—-if I may use the expression—these are the fragments of my sceptre— 
the splinters of my abdicated throne !”” 


“ But the throne is nof empty,”’ continued Julia; “ the sceptre is 
still entire.”” 


* Ah, if I could only believe what I hear! If I could think that the 
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loss I voluntarily incur by abrogating the assistance of the law would 
be made up to me by love!” 

“© yes,” exclaimed Julia ; “ you will find your reward in the affec- 
tion of a grateful heart. Henry and——” 

* Name him not in such an hour of rapture as this! You say you 
will reward me for my conduct in Py your guardianship, by 
loving me, and that is all the reward—all the———but, by the by, what 
did you say about Henry? I mentioned to him this morning my inten- 
tion of laying myself at your feet.” : 

“ Oh, bless me!” cried Julia; “ won’t you get up? I’m quite 
ashamed.” 

“No, Julia, not till I hear the enchanting confession once more,” 

** But Henry, Sir?” 

“ Well, what can he have to do with it? He is as good as married.” 

“ Oh, quite!” said Julia, struggling to suppress a laugh. 

* His wife, I hope, will find this house agreeable.” 

“ Oh, thank you! I’m sure she will.” 

“ We shall do all we can to receive her properly; she will be here on 
Friday morning, if not before. I shall treat her as a daughter—with 
the same kind indulgence as I shall always show to yourself.” 

“ Thank you.” 

“ In short, I shall make no difference between you.” 

“ There won’t be much, Sir; we shall both be grateful and affec- 
tionate.”” 

* Dear Julia !” 

“* Dear Uncle!” 

“What! who told you to call me that?” 

“ Yourself, Sir—as Henry’s wife [-——’ 

* Oh, ’twas only as Henry’s wife you called me so? but in your own 
name, Julia, you call me—— ” 

“ Uncle.” 

“ How ?—what ?—when ?—as what?” 

“ As my wife,” said Henry, stepping forward from the alcove, where 
he had been an auditor of all that passed. ‘ As you happen to be on 
your knees, Sir eo 

“ Knees, puppy! I was only looking for something I dropped—it 
rolled under the sofa—but never mind, Ha! ha!’ he continued, try- 
ing to carry off his embarrassment with a laugh; “so, you’re married, 
a Hey right—ha! ha!—you’ve gathered up the shreds of paper, 

see ”» 

“O, yes,”’ replied Henry, “ they’re all here—safe in my pocket, Sir. 
You'll give us your blessing?” 

“ Oh, certainly ; that is, if I may be allowed the expression—yes, 
blessing.—Cursed, cunning, little hussey! My friend Vallance will 
challenge me to a certainty.” 

“ 1’ll marry his daughter, Sir—don’t let that disturb you.” 

“ Henry !”—* You !”—exclaimed Julia dnd the uncle in a breath. 

“ By proxy, of course—only by proxy,” replied Henry. “ Have a 
good dinner on Friday, Sir; there will be two brides of the party, and, 
provided you treat them as their beauty deserves, you shall never hear a 
word from either of us of your search on your knees for something that 
rolled under the sofa.” 
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Crap. IV. 
And strange scenes in the mean time were passing in Pineapple 


ge. 

* ‘This horrid man, Cornelia, I can’t endure him.” 

“ Ees, Miss,”’ said the black maid. 

“ Firing off pistols at the gate—’tis so very indelicate !—isn’t it, Cor- 
nelia ?”” 

* Iss, Miss, berry so.” 

“ But everything is now packed up, and when the gentlemen are at 
their wine after dinner, you and I will jump into the chaise in which 
this abominable man has come in, and run off to my cousin’s house 
at Bath. You’ve bribed the driver?” 

“ O iss, Miss, berry. He sall hab ebery ting reddy at seban a’cluck 
—iss !” 

“ Well, since I know I am secure, I can endure his presence for an 
hour with more comfort. Ah, Cornelia, how different this is from the 
life we led two years ago!’ 

** Berry, Miss ; dis be borse nor de hold of a ship—dere be no fun 
here —all de day noting but swear, swear, cuss, cuss, from old massa. 
No ball, no dance, like Jamca. Ah dat was so berry fine!” 

“It was, indeed, Cornelia; when my father was taken up entirely 
with business, and used to let me go for months at a time to visit my 
friends—the assemblies I went to !—the partners I met !—heigh-ho !” 

“ Dere isn’t no use to sigh so—p’raps dis gentleman will take you to 
assemblies.” 

“ He!—this being that I never saw! Impossible, Cornelia! you 
know nothing about the exclusiveness of one strong, pure, great, pre- 
vailing affection.” 

“Iss, miss, berry so.” 

* And here, to be imprisoned ;—to be condemned by a parent to sa- 
crifice myself to a stranger ;—never even to see him, except veiled :-— 
ah! here theycome. Stay where you are, Cornelia; I shall hide in the 
summer-house. Hear all, but answer nothing.” 

Cornelia drew down her veil, while Mary tripped noiselessly and un- 
observedly into the arbour. Some person approached; it was Captain 

inald Waters. 

“Lo! this then is my sweetheart :—well! it may be just as well to 
speak to her by way of amusement; for, as I go of to-night, no harm 
can be done by a little conversation. I am happy, Madam, to have met 
you here alone ; you know, perhaps, the object of my coming ?” 

The lady in the veil curtsied deeply and sighed. 

“It makes you unhappy, I see it does; and indeed I can scarcely 
wonder at it;—but yet, Madam, if I thought I might confide in you,— 
may I entrust you with my secret, Madam ?” 

A — bend of the head encouraged him to go on. 

“The ursine biped who rejoices to call you daughter has informed 
me of his intentions; has told me that you are beautiful and good ; 
that you are so obedient as a daughter, that you are sure to be amiable 
as a wife. Alas! Madam, when I entered on this adventure, *twas 
only as a frolic; but when I see from your dejected manner; your 
drooping head; your silence; when I see in every attitude of your 
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form, the expression of mute and heart-broken suffering, I ean no 
longer consent to tamper with your distress. Madam, so far from con- 
tinuing to be your persecutor, I will aid you to escape from your 
miseries, to the utmost of my power: say, will you accept me as your 
champion ?—as your friend ?” ; 

Cornelia clasped her gloved hands together, and —_ sighed deeply. 

‘Nay, but to put you more entirely at your ease, I will relate the im- 

ition practised on your father; I am not the gentleman he supposes. 
Returned within this fortnight from Jamaica-—— ” 

A sob of surprise from his companion interrupted the recital for a 
moment. 

* Returned, as I was saying, from Jamaica, Madam, I flew to find my 
sister: from her I Jearned that she was married; that her husband, the 
nephew of Mr. Whacker, the friend of your father, had been bound by 
his guardian’s promises, to become the son-in-law of Mr. Vallance. In 
a mood of thoughtless happiness, I offered to become his substitute. I 
journeyed here as rapidly as I could, and now throw myself at your 
feet to ask your pardon for being a participator in so heartless and 
shameful a proceeding. Lift for a moment that envious veil, and let me 
read my forgiveness in those lips and eyes!” 

Cornelia pulled down the veil closer than ever, and drew back her 
really handsome and graceful figure in the extremity of alarm. 

The young man’s curiosity was piqued. “’Tis but a small request, 
and since I have heard so much of the charms of your countenance, and 
see so faultles a form, ’twould be some satisfaction to me to view, though 
for an instant, those beauties which I resign for ever! After that, I 
will be your guard against whatever force your father may offer to your 
wishes—Come, let me lift it ?”’ 

He pressed more closely as he spoke, for the mystery of the unknown 
had a fascination he found it difficult to resist. But Cornelia still re- 
treated. 

** Ah! I see how it is; you fear that my story is but a ruse to throw 
you off your guard ; but, here, Madam, here, in this portrait, you will 
see my guarantee against your suspicions. These, Madam, are the fea- 
tures of one who allows of no inconstancy ; for two years the portrait 
has lain next my heart,—Mary Helston !” 

A skriek from beneath the veil startled the gallant lover. 

* You know the name I perceive ? tell me do you know her? where 
is she? I met her at the house of a friend in the interior of the island : 
we danced; we read; we sketched; we sang together ; till at last we 
loved ;—but suddenly, she was sent for ;—the friend at whose house we 
met returned to England ; I heard that for the sake of a fortune her 
father had changed his name ; all clue was lost ; I had nothing to remind 
me of her but this feint counterfeit. Say, do you know if she be still 
alive ?—unmarried ?”’ 

The agitation of the surprised Cornelia was now excessive. 

“Do you know her? Keep me not, I beseech you, in suspense.” 

A sigh and a slight inclination of the head expressed the affirmative. 

“ And her name? Gracious stars! Can it be possible? but no, no— 
*twould be too much happiness. Is her name Vallance ?” 

Cornelia laid her hand on the shoulder of the almost trembling in- 
quirer, and whispered almost inarticulately— 
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“ It is.”” “ , 

“Ah! then you, dear creature, you are my loved, my lost, my best— 
off, off with the veil, ha!—horror of horrors!—what the devil is all 
this?” 

“* All right, massa,—Miss Ballance is here ;—do you lubb her ?” 

“ Love her! to be sure I do; but what the devil did that old rascal 
mean by asking me to marry a Venus carved in Wallsend? No won- 
der he ordered the veil to be kept down. By heavens I'll shoot him!’’ 

“No don’t, Cappa,—Miss! what for you hide in de sommerous? 
Here be de berry Massa Whiteteeth, dat dance to you at de ball! 

come.”’ 

At seven o'clock that evening a gentle tap was heard at the drawing- 
room door. 

“ Please Miss,”’ said Cornelia, showing all her white teeth in one 
expansive smile that illumined her whole countenance, “de postillion be 
at de garden door, to carry you to Bath.” 

“Is he?” replied Mary; “dear me, how awkward! tell him to go 
away, Cornelia ;—and here ; I promised him five guineas for his assist- 
ance; give him these ten to console him.” 

“Iss, Miss ; and de trunk and de boxes ? 

“O, unpack them all again. I don’t approve of daughters being 
rebellious; I have resolved to submit to papa’s wishes.” 

The old gentleman had probably overheard the last words as he en- 
tered—for, taking the hand of Captain Waters, he laid it on that of 
Mary and said, 

“That’s a good girl; I told you what a wife she’d make. Love, 
cherish, and obey, and all that,—bless you both,—you shall be married 
to-morrow—there !” 
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* Or whom? By whom?” Not one word at present, dear reader, 
unravelling these mysteries. If I am worthy of being better known, 
you will proceed with me for a little while, and then our acquaintance 
will rapidly increase: in the mean time be indulgent enough to pre- 
pare yourself for 

A Journey. 


“ Good bye, my dear Henry, do take care of yourself,” arc the part- 
ing words of an affectionate sister. ‘ Good bye.” Bang goes the door, 
and at six o’clock one clear cold morning, in the latter end of August, 
I find — in a long, dull, silent street, in a northern town of Scot- 
land, making my utmost auees to the coach, to meet with a friend, with 
whom I had arranged to take a trip to the Highlands. 


There is something rather noticeable in the ap ce of a provincial 
town at this early hour of the morning, particularly when the houses, 
built of stone, present a dull, high, and heavy front, which characteristic 
prevails in that part of the country: they look like the corpses of build- 
ings, and have an unnatural aspect—there is the silence of night with 
the clearness of day—there is light, but no life—there they stand, gaunt 
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and gloomy, and quite distinct the habitations, but where are the in- 
habitants? There are the dark glazed windows, but where the moving 
forms, the glimpses of life and activity which they ought to reveal? The 
doors, too, are not only closed, but seem shut with a closeness de- 
termined to resist all future attempts at being opened. There are ob- 
"jects also to be met with at this hour which peculiarly belong to 
it; there is the hungry, lean, spectral-looking dog, with brown dingy 
hide, walking slowly up the street alone, anxiously peering round 
the first refuse that may be thrown out. There is the solitary beagar. 
woman, concealed in a dark-brown tattered cloak, hanging from her 
and fastened tightly beneath her chin, a withered, miserable outskirt of 
humanity, cut off from the rest of her species, prowling about with her 
staff projected before her, on the same errand. And then, amidst the 
silence your boots make such a confounded clattering, you fancy it must 
awaken all the inhabitants of the street, and that the pretty girls will 
be leaping simultaneously from their heds to take a peep at the travel- 
ler! Occasionally at the upper windows a flutter of something quite 
indescribable is to be seen, and if a door should be opened and shut the 
noise is echoed through the town. 

The general stillness and apparent lifelessness lend an attractive and 
vivid colouring to those animate objects which may appear: in artists’ 
phrase, they come out strongly ; they are seen in a novel aspect, and 
their traits and peculiarities take a strong hold of the imagination. 
Never shall I forget, in passing along, one summer’s morning, on a 
fishing excursion, having my attention attracted by the quick scraping 
and floundering of iron heels on the pavement. I looked up the street, 
and beheld at the further end a moving mass of clothes, umbrellas, and 
portmanteaus; a conglomeration of human habiliments: above all 
appeared most conspicuous, and courting especial notice, a blue coat 
with the brightest of scarlet linings, fluttering and flapping in the air, 
and evidently some being was perseveringly grappling with it, now 
muffled up and impeded by it in his progress, now breaking fiercely 
from its entangling meshes, and in the strife the umbrella fell to 
the ground, then the portmanteau, and the hat-box, and with each 
there was a snatching and conflict of which words can give no adequate 
idea. No sooner was one fairly caught and imprisoned than another 
contrived to escape, and the bright scarlet banner mingled in all parts 
of the fray, which held out no hope of being speedily terminated, when 
a horn was blown! How utterly unworthy of the truth was my esti- 
mate of human physical powers! Look at him! “ see, his eye grows 
meteor like!’ With what preternatural energy and all-embracin 
clutch he seizes the multifarious objects around him! They are gather 
together, and pressed in one voluminous mass against his chest and 
face, and in this plight he waddles off at a rate certainly miraculous ; 
his head is thrown back, and his mouth is just perceptible emerging 
upwards, puffing and gasping for air; never did I witness running be- 
fore, except in a dream, in which I beheld a creature clamber up the 
precipitous sides of the lower regions and make his escape with a legion 
of devils in pursuit. But our traveller’s woes were, unhappily, not at 
an end: his was in an unfavourable position for the retention of 
his hat, and, when turning into the street where the coach was waiting, 
it was blown off and carried to some distance, Shouts of laughter from 
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the passengers greeted this mischance ; surely now our hero of the 
cloak will give up in despair? Not so: he throws all away, and springs 
with undivided energy at his hat; his knees reach his chin as he runs, 
his arms are extended horizontally like wings: he has caught it—he 
returns: again the supernatural grapple at his accoutrements; and in 
an instant he reaches the coach, panting and perspiring, with a) gibe 
from the guard, and a general titter from the passengers. 

Well, after all, man is a noble animal! a persevering and energetic 
animal,—an animal capable of sustaining a conflict with cloaks, um- 
brellas, and portmunteaus ; yea, of subduing them, and bearing them 
off, captives into captivity. ‘ 

Talking of hats brings to my mind an incident which I witnessed 
some years since in the metropolis of Scotland. 

One stormy evening, in hurrying along a gloomy street in the old 
town of Edinburgh, I overtook a big burly man, pushing his way rudely 
through the crowd, and struggling against the wind, when a violent 
gust blew off his hat. His ponderous size, and the suddenness with 
which he wheeled round to pursue his fugitive head-piece, startled those 
tet immediately following, and created a bustle; some females be- 
iind were alarmed at the commotion, arising, as they fancied, from some 
black-looking beast scampering along with rapidity, and pursued by a 
huge man; and, wisely following the established rule of their sex on 
such occasions, they screamed; the terror increased, and the shriek 
was answered by fifty; the uproar and consternation became general ; 
all took to flight or called out lustily for help. Amiable elderly ladies 
and young ones of unimpeachable characters rushed into shops, and, 
clasping their arms rounds the necks of astonished shop-boys, begged 
in the name of mercy for refuge and protection. Windows were dashed 
up in hundreds, and eager faces projected; maid servants ran to the 
doors in dozens, and “ Eh, Sirs! what is’t?’’ resounded through the 
streets. Reader, there is sometimes much in what ! 

Now then we proceed. We are on the coach at last. My friend, 
punctual to his appointment, with a brace of pointers and a fowling- 
piece; I, equipped with only a humble fishing-rod. Scorn me not ; 
little can you imagine the ethereal taper of that magic wand, so finely 
pointed as to be hardly discernible within three feet of its extremity ; 
and barely can your fancy picture the delicacy and sparkling beauty of 
my gossamer tackle, impervious to all but an angler’s practised eye. 
Look at this elegant little flirt—this artificial fly—with its silver-grey 
wings and dark-green glistening body, from which peeps out the most 
enticing bit of purple steel, with its delicate barb, like the serpent amid 
the flowers of Eden, tempting, not forcing to destruction; no, never 
could aught so frail and beautiful be guilty of violence; the enamoured 
fish follows on infatuated by its loveliness, voluntarily renounces its 
element, and lies pantingly ou the bank, happy to die gazing on the 
witching insect. Schiller’s Robber, after he has plunged the d into 
Emily’s bosom, asks if it was not sweet thus to die by the hands of her 
lover ? and she replies, “Oh! most sweet!” In like manner have I 
fancied that the bulky salmon gasped out “ most sweet,” as it turned a 
sentimental glante from its glazed and dying eye on the little gaudy 
heartless piece Of mischief reposing a few inches from its hose. 

Reader, we are on the coach! Bandboxes are handed up in dozens, 
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and old women with handkerchiefs tied round their bonnets and faces, 
and young ones with ribbons, glance from heaven to earth, that is, 
their eyes follow with the most intense anxiety the passage of their 
precious gear, from the moment it is lifted from the ground, till it 
is deposited on the coach: they would not quit sight of it for one 
moment; even mid-way in air they are fearful it will be entrapped by 
some fairy sprite, and disappear. Look at that old woman—she is in 
absolute terror; she snatches a momentary wild side-glance, but in- 
staritly her eyes are rivetted again on her box. If you were to address 
her, she would scream and squash herself down on it as the best means 
of securing its safety: she conceives it impossible that you could be 
actuated by any other motive than a design against her box: she has 
but two ideas—one that she has a box; the other, that all the world are 
in league to deprive her of it. Nes I believe that some people have 
a suspicion that even the lobbies and staircases have the power of kid- 
napping luggage. I have seen a traveller rise twenty times in an hour 
to look at his trunk in the passage ; neither eating, drinking, nor news- 
paper-reading could divert his attention from this. I watched him from 
an adjoining room, and saw him poke half his body out with a carving- 
knife and fork in his hands; the thought had struck him just as about 
to commence dinner; he came again with his mouth stuffed full to take 
a glance; again, with a wine glass in his hand, and afterwards with a 
paper. There is no maxim on which mankind are so universally agreed 
as the necessity there is for every one to look after his luggage. “ O, 
now my dear, do take care of your luggage,”’ is the earnest admonition 
of our parents and guardians to us in early life, and it is repeated till 
nearly our dying days. 

Here I feel inclined to make a moral reflection. Truly this world 
seems but a huge caravansary, in which it isthe most important busi- 
ness of All—to look after their luggage! 

The time is up, the preparations for starting are drawing rapidly to 
a close. What shuffling and shifting! What anxiety in each one to 
make himself entirely comfortable! There is a cluster of human beings 
around the coach even at this early hour—meagre mechanics, standing 
gazing with a look half curiosity, half inertness, but in perfect silence ; 
no one ventures to speak save the guard and coachman, or some queru- 
lous passenger. 

Look at these poor females huddling together, with their arms muffled 
up under their aprons, their shoulders drawn forward, their heads and 
feet uncovered, as they stand shivering with idle gaze on the coach! 
These are factory-girls as they are called, on their way to commence 
their labours, which will continue, with brief intermission, for fourteen 
or fifteen hours, in a heated unwholesome atmosphere, with the ma- 
chinery in its unvaried motions swinging before their eyes, the floors 
vibrating beneath them from the ceaseless working of the bulky engines, 
and in their ears a heavy clanking and dull din, monotonous and rapid 
as their employment. ‘Such changeless labour one would think suffi- 
cient to obliterate all humanity from their souls, yet in spite of this a 
touch of womanhood remains; the hair, in some cases, is parted with 
due care, and a curl here and there, arranged not emia , bespeaks 


a still remaining attention to neatness, and the pride and natural leaning 
of the sex on the power of their personal attractions. There is no envy 
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in their looks as they behold the passengers bustling around them gay 
and elate; no wish nor hope that they too should have an excursion, 
No, they cannot raise their feelings to this pitch ; an idle curiosity «lone 
they have a desire to gratify, and beyond that all is apathy: they seem 
to be destinarians—to have a dull apprehension that everything moves 
on in its preordained course, that the coach must go, and the passengers 
depart with it, and that they must proceed to their accustomed labours. 
Away they shuffle in groups. Heaven be merciful to them! The sub- 
ject iat peapiee much dispassionate investigation, and for our present 
+7" its ramifications are too multifarious to be discussed—so let us 

off, 

The coach has started—off to the hills. There is music in the words 
“ hill and dale ;”’ they give the idea of a cheerful undulating buoyancy 
of step, a breezy gladness, a certainty of peace and joy ; they are away 
from the world, and have a perfume and a breath which belong not to 
it: so long as [ can breathe a blessing, that blessing shall be bestowed 
on hill and dale, and the breath of an autumnal eve : 


That hour of richness, soft and deep, 
Intense, and fraught with feeling, 

As though a sigh before its sleep 
From Nature's soul came stealing ; 


As if the thought of midnight gloom 
Oppress‘d its gentle heart, 

And glimpses of a silent tomb, 
Where all who breathe must part. 


Away we rumble; the air blows freshly, all are in good humour ; and 
the gibe, the laugh, and cursory remark are rife amongst the passengers 
as we pass along. Some muffled themselves up in cloaks, but I courted 
the breeze, unbuttoned my coat and vest, and had serious thoughts of 
pulling off my neckerchief. With bounding spirits as mine were that 
morning, the difficulty is to sit upon a coach. If one could but run, 
or walk, or hop, or leap, or throw a summerset—but to sit on one 
spot without the possibility of moving, certainly amongst the trials of 
life it is not the least. 

On, on we rumble—the country glistens up freshly and cheerfully 
around us. Wherever a labourer is to be seen he throws down his im- 
plements of husbandry, and comes forward to gaze on the coach. Let 
us observe this one: he has already descried us, although we are yet a 
considerable distance from hin; his spade is deposited in the ground 
with due care, and he marches deliberately up to the road-side, that he 
may be in perfect readiness to have a complete and satisfactory stare. 
He is for no half measures, the thing must be done well; he must have 
all his senses in the most perfect order, and in the happiest circum- 
stances for enjoying the gratification. There is no hurry, no agitation 
in his manner ; it is calm and solemn; the matter is important, and 
must he proceeded with cautiously. He has now reached the stone 
dlyke, and slowly he folds and places steadily upon it his brawny arms ; 
he is not satisfied till he finds that they have a firm and comfortable 
lodgment. And now comes a still more important point—the chin 
must be planted on the arms in a favourable position ; he has achieved 
it! How squash and square it is, presenting a noble base for the upper 
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works from which the eyes gleam out, encircled by numerous wrinkles, 
indicating a rigidly scrutinizing power. A cannon-ball would rebound 
from that head, it is placed so firmly. -The time, too, has been com- 
puted accurately, for at the instant he seems to be in perfect readiness 
the coach passes. Interesting moment! we are the honoured objects of 
his careful inspection ; we pass, but his _ still follow us; at length 
he is satisfied, slowly his arms are unfolded, and with measured step he 
retraces his way and deliberately resumes his labour. Let us take 
another specimen. 

There is a surly, independent-looking man, who seems ashamed of 
such idle curiosity ; three times he has laid aside his hoe, and as often 
returned to it, with a dogged determination to proceed with his work ; 
he takes another stolen side glance—“ Ah! it is unusually crowded— 
what a quantity of Juggage! and a new leader!’? He is fairly over- 
come, his implement is thrown on one side, and he gazes his fill. Cer- 
tainly Gevernment may be relieved from the charges for coach in- 
spectors in Scotland, 

On we go, but— 


“The bright sun is extinguished, and the stars 
Do wander, darkling, in the eternal space.” 


Astounded reader—I merely mean that the sunny smiles which lately 
overspread the countenances of our fellow-travellers are clouded, and in 
their eyes there is visible an unquiet restlessness ; they shift to and fro 
on their seats, conversation flags, and their spirits are drooping low. 
They turn round anxiously to see how the leaders get on, and fancy that 
the coachman might just use his whip a leet/e more ;—now there is 
almost universal silence, only broken at intervals by a deep sigh, The 
spirit of Melancholy has descended upon us, Depression has ae us 
up in his grey cloak ; can you expound the mystery ? One word will dispel 
your ignorance—breakfast! The digestive organs, like all idle beings, 
are becoming unruly for want of employment, and the inward derange- 
ment causes outward distraction. But let us pass the disagreeables— 
for fifteen minutes—men and women, lubberly boys, and eager-eyed 
girls, have snatched and devoured, growled and gormandized, spluttered 
with knives and forks, tea-spoons, and cups, as if,—but no, there is no 
earthly comparison for it; their only excuse is, that it is done from com- 
passion to their digestive organs—disinterested humanity ! 

All this is past, and we are again on our way, considerably softened 
in our sentiments by a tolerable breakfast. The day has likewise under- 
gone a similar change. The sun has blent its beams with the cool morn- 
ing air, and not a tree, or shrub, or blade of grass, but sparkles up with 
an aspect clear and glittering, betokening gratitude and cheerfulness ; 
nay, even the bright buff road, with its margin of pgs ® on a plea- 
sant smile and gives us a kind invitation to proceed. e sky is very 
blue, the breeze inspiring ; from the woods are borne the most pene- 
trating perfumes: and the streaks of sunshine, scattered hither and 
thither on the soft moss beneath the tall pines, and the deep mysterious 
glimpses we catch into the recesses of the forest,—all combine to excite 
in the mind the most pleasurable emotions. Now castle-building proceeds 
on a magnificent scale ; what beautiful forms are created; how soft are 
the smiles. that beam on you; how sentimental your conversation un- 
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heard, humane your thoughts, and limitless your capacity of enjoy- 
ment! How the blood flows, and the pulse beats! Let me sniff up the 
scent of these fir-trees—delicious! On one side of us there rises up a 
huge hill, or rather cluster of hills, covered with the dark green fir, 
with dusky ravines intervening, the deep shade on which quickens the 
imagination. Look over that mass of wood, what a huge group of trees ! 
How came so many to be congregated together? Far as your eye can 
reach you may trace them, till they are lost in an indistinct haze ; the 
whole mass presents one uniform shade, save where it darkens in the 
clefts between the hills, and fades into a soft grey in the distance: *tis 
a desert of tree-tops. 

Reader, if you have a fancy for a life of solitude, picture yourself 


d into the midst of these wooded hills, wandering over the soft 
unechoing ground, consisting of the dead leaves of many years, present- 
ing one shade, one aspect—that of decay ; no sky above your , no air 


breathing on your face; where the silence is so profound that the snap- 
ping of a branch tingles in your ear, and seems to startle the whole forest. 

In travelling through Scotland you are frequently carried over ground 
so high that you can overlook a great extent of hilly country. The 
reader must bear in mind that he is not exactly looking up to the hills, 
else he will form a poor idea of the magnificent prospect his eye can 
comprehend, 

But now we come to a softer feature in the landscape, and one of 
peculiar beauty. The coach passes a stretch of hollow ground which 
intersects the vast forest ; and in the midst of this dell as lovely a lane 
as ever tempted the footsteps of romantic pedestrian pursues its soli- 
tary way, aud walks fearlessly up into the very bosom of the dark 
mountains. 

Luxuriously fringed with broom (now basking in the golden rays of 
the sun), intermixed with the purple heath, and here and there sweet 
spots of verdure glittering with daisies, does it not entice you, gentle 
reader, to saunter for an hour or two, and “ dally with its sweets?” 1 
thought so—give me your hand; let me retain it; this is the way to 
perambulate the hills, to roam the forests. 

The brightness of the blossom on the furze is beyond all description ; 
the blue-bell occasionally mingles with it, and the tall mountain-heath, 
with its wiry hardy stem, intervenes its delicate spiral bloom amid the 
richer blossoms, re is no sound save a low hum of deep enjoyment— 
ane might almost fancy it the voice of the sunbeams, the music of warmth 
and light. Yet, from this radiant path walk but two or three steps on 
either side, and you are in a gloomy and profound solitude. Take a 
glance through that gap—the damp ground is covered with dead leaves 
which have lain for ages; large weeds of unnatural growth have sprung 
up, dank, and covered with unhealthy dews, as if they grew by graves—the 
trunks of the trees old and dull; can you conceive of solitude more per- 
fect ? Step in—you are in another world—the air, cold and damp, creeps 
over your face—above is a confused mass of black, through the fissures 
of which you catch a glimpse of the blue sky, but so far distant it must 
belong to another world ; everything is grey, grave, and hoary—aged, 
profound, and mute, like the wrecks of a bygone world. The branches 
crackling under your feet make a startling noise, as if sound was unknown 
im these seglena, tind cllenes wes tersified of itn intansion. 
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Are there no half-grey, half-green, filthy creatures creeping through 
here? Surely there * om Did I not hear the wheezing of © forest beast 
of unknown name and form, and see the expression of a hideous coun- 
tenance on that withered trunk ? 

Let us be off; let us return to our sweet path and trace it through 
the hills. See it winding its way through the solemn gloom around ;— 
follow it—now itis lost, now appears; again you see it far up in the dis- 
tance, penetrating into that dusky ravine, like to the subduing smiles of 
a young girl of sixteen, making their irresistible way into the hoary and 
shaggy heart of a great sulky grandpapa, not over-well pleased at the 
favour requested. 

If we had time we might roam as far as that ravine, and there behold 
the brook tumbling down from rock to rock, plunging and leaping on 
its solitary course, nothing near it but the dark woods and the grey rocks 
through which it foams. The eye of man rarely rests on it, though 
congregated multitudes might well assemble to yield it their applause ; 
but it shuns society; it is a gloomy and scornful spirit, that gains a 
proud satisfaction in the mournful and indignant tones in which it 
thunders out its wrongs. The trees too seem imbued with the same 
feeling ; they raise up their tall, dark, solemn forms in the air, but dis- 
dain to utter their griefs, save when the blast comes rushing with its 
thousand wings through yon cleft: perhaps in early days it wronged 
them—far distant times, long since buried in that tombless grave, obii- 
vion—or mayhap it brings to their remembrance some dark calamity or 
fearful revolution in the elder days, some tale of horror, mighty wrong, 
or of overwhelming destruction ; for certain it is, that at his presence 
they roar out their indignant fury, and hiss like a thousand serpents ; 
they wring their arms, and lash the air, and with ominous gestures 
menace the world with vengeance. And the river breaks into a savage 
participation in their rage, and raises his voice and growls out his ana- 
themas in tones of thunder, as he bounds along his course flinging up 
the foam of passion, gleaming white in the darkness, And at night, 
when the majestic masses of the woods are just visible in motion against 
the sky, and the torrent rushes past you like an enraged demon, and its 
roar mingles with the hissing of the pines, the scene 1s wild beyond de- 
scription, and the mind is led to yield assent to the belief that the ele- 
ments are actuated by feelings akin to those of humanity. But the 
wind wanes gradually away, and solemnity again resumes its sceptre ; 
the pines present their former still, grave aspect, and the waters mutter, 
in a more subdued voice their spleen. 

But there are times when the winds and the woods hold more friendly 
intercourse with each other, when the former come sweeping from far 
off, in long solemn trains with dirge-like music, and take up their abode 
in the bosom of the latter. Then there commences dim, wild, awful 
talk, mournful conversation, grave conferences on old primeval times, 
when creation had another aspect and allotment—and the river too is 
admitted into their councils, and murmurs in a confiding tone his 
thoughts; and together they form a dreary and pense diapason. 

I have stood, reader, at the dead of night, by the roaring stream, 
rolling over rocks in vast foamy torrents; around me wood-covered 
hills, heaped on hills, dim glens, precipices, and ravines—the blast and 
the rain breaking’on my face; and then Nature seemed to utter a voice 
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I never heard before; I felt that she did “ mean something!” And 
the wind, as it wailed in my ears, seemed to me the peaceless remnant 
of once-omnipotent power wandering over its lost realm, alternately 
muttering in indignation and moaning in grief. 

There is another scene, another hour, in which its tones are more 
plaintive, more sadly impressive: it is when listened to from the soli- 
tary hut on the wide dreary moor, when the autumn is waning into 
winter, and the evening receding into night; when the sky is one uni- 
form dark grey, and the mountains are distinguished duskily through 
the mists ; then is the homeless spirit heard, wandering on, with a 
melancholy faint low whisper through the heath; and our imaginations, 
led away captive, follow with it up the dreary sides of the mountain, 
down through the murky glen, away “ over unpathed waters, undreamed 
shores,” into dismal caves by lonely wreck-strewn coasts, where the sea- 
surf is ever in motion, the waves ever breaking with the same sound on 
the beach; and as fancy wings our spirit’s flight to follow in its pathless 
course, we cannot resist the belief that it seeks in ceaseless, yet almost 
hopeless pursuit, for the recovery of some lost, yet dearly-cherished ob- 
ject of affection. 

But this is a subject on which I have a tendency to dwell too long 
and in too romantic a vein. I have a passion for the mournful music 
of the blast formed when [ was a sickly boy, almost child, and, propped 
up by pillows in bed, used to listen through long winter evenings to its 
varied tones, and to have the curtains withdrawn that I might note the 
quick pattering of the snow flakes on the window sparkling like bril- 
hants in the reflexion of the candle-light. There was a strong, a 
fascinating contrast, which even then impressed my mind, between the 
reckless blustering of the tempest without, and the silence and careful 
arrangement of the chamber; the thoughtful, the solicitous expression on 
the countenances of those around me: without, all was power, unheeding 
and fearless ; within, weakness, care, and watchful anxiety. The minute 
detail of domestic life, of domestic affection, even the furniture of the 
apartment, the white napkin on the small table, the shaded light, the 
qood book lying near, to be read when my strength would permit, the 
sentiment of each and all was rendered more impressive by the contrast 
they presented to the elements without; and while breathing painfully 
the fevered air of the sick room, how often and ardently have I sighed 
to meet but once more the blast of heaven rushing freely on my temples ; 
. life itself seemed not too great a sacrifice to purchase such an enjoy- 

ment. 

But my readers will be pleased at the announcement of this chapter 
being about to be closed. We have arrived at the last town to which 


the coach can carry us: we must now strike off into the wilds, while 
the stage proceeds on the high road. 


“ Waiter, order a post-chaise for T——-.” 


“* The roads are impassable, Sir ; the floods have carried them away.” 
“ Never mind, we must go.” 


** Won’t you dine, gentlemen ?” 
“ No; bring some biscuits, and a bottle of sherry.” 
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SONG. 


Tue Grirsy’s Fountain. 






Ir thou wilt meet me, 
If thou wilt meet me, 
Where those bright waters flow, 
Oh ! I will greet thee, 
I will greet thee, 
With music as soft as low: 
Tones that shall sadden 
E’en while they gladden, 
Songs,—like the star-light,—made 
Half of day’s gladness, —~ 
Half of night’s sadness,— 
Twin things of sun and shade! 


There I will tell thee, 
There I will tell thee, 

On as the swift stream flies, 
Tales that are ever 
Whisper’d, and never 

Whisper’d in words, but sighs! 
Tales we should only 
Tell, when the lonely 

Moon—and one other—hears, 
Tales that are meetest 
Answer'd, and sweetest, 

When their reply is—tears ! 


And I will teach thee, 
And I will teach thee, 
How each bright star we see, 
And the flow’rs and birds 
Have their voiceless words, 
And tell all their loves—like me ! 
And oh! ‘twill be sweet, 
Oh! ’twill be sweet, 
In our own cold planet's bowers, 
To think that we love 
Like the bright things above, 
With the love of the stars and flowers ! 
¢ 


[The above Stanzas have been set to Music by a distinguished Amateur. } 
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THE GREAT WESTERN JUNGLE.* 


BY AN OLD FOREST-RANGER, 


“ Ir was my Fate,”’ said the Jaggardar, casting a rueful glance at his 
arm, which was a good deal mangled by the teeth of the bear, although, 
in her wounded state, she had not been able to exert sufficient nyt 
to break the bones : “Jt was my Fate;’’ and consoling himself with this 
reflection, he proceeded to bind up his wounds with a pocket-handker- 
chief which Charles had given him. 

** She must have cubs Teveshents,” remarked Mansfield to Charles, 
after they had dragged the body of the bear down the stream, and laid it 
on the bank ; “ she must have cubs hereabouts, else she would never 
have made such a desperate attack as she did on the Jaggardar. What 
say you, Kamah, are there not young ones in the cave ?” 

“ The Sahib hath spoken wisdom,” replied the Jaggardar; “ there 
are doubtless young bears in the cave—the young devils, the children of 
an accursed dam, shall not escape my knife!” So saying, and grinding 
his teeth, the revengeful savage clutched the hilt of his hunting-knife 
with a determined grasp. 

“ No, no, Master Kamah,”’ cried Charles, checking him ; “ you shall 
not kill the poor little wretches ; I want a young bear particularly, and 
I am sure our friend the Doctor would give his ears for one. We must 
take them alive and carry them into camp.” 

This measure having been carried, after some opposition from the 
Jaggardar, he was persuaded to go back to the cave to secure the cubs. 
He soon returned with two little misshapen snarling imps, about the 
size of terrier dogs, one of which he carried by the nape of the neck in 
his hand, whilst the other was secured under his arm; and many were 
the maledictions he bestowed upon them, as they struggled, and scratched, 
and writhed about, in their vain attempts to free themselves from his 
iron grasp. 

The cubs having been properly secured, and one of them committed to 
the care of Charles—for the poor Jaggardar, with his wounded arm, 
found his two unruly protegées rather more than he could manage—the 

marty moved off towards their camp, with all the speed which ravenous 
vunger and the prospect of a good breakfast could inspire. 

An hour’s scrambling, through dense jungle, where the heat and want 
of air was almost suffocating, brought them in sight of the camp; and 
poor Charles, now nearly fainting from hunger and fatigue, felt most 
devoutly thankful as the cheerful scene opened to his view—a scene 
which formed so striking a contrast to the silent gloom of the forest, 
giving promise of rest, good cheer, and shelter from the merciless rays of 
a tropical sun. The white canvass roofs of the tents, sparkling in the 
sunbeams, and standing out in bold relief against a dark background of 
forest-trees, looked the very picture of comfort; and the bustle which 
tuok place amongst the native servants, as soon as their masters ap 
in sight, showed that they anticipated a hasty order for the substantial 
breakfast which had long awaited their arrival. Under the shade ofa 
widely-spreading Banyan-tree, numerous fires sent up their thin spiral 
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* Continued from vol. li. p. 344. 
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columns of blue smoke into the clear atmosphere, indicating the speedy 
preparation of the mid-day meal of the camp followers, who, enjoying 
the luxury of a day’s relaxation from labour, might be seen swimming, 
diving, and floundering about in the cool stream of the river, like a floc 
of wild fowl. The wives of the horsekeepers, in their picturesque and 
gaudy-coloured dresses, squatted in groups around their fires, carefully 
watch g the earthen vessels, which contained their frugal mess of rice ; 
whilst their husbands busied themselves in pouring out and cooling the 
gram *, previously to giving it to the noble-looking Arab horses, which, 
picketed at a short distance, neighed and pawed the ground with impa- 
tient eagerness. Groups of bullocks and “at e-ponies strayed about 
amongst the trees, luxuriating in the rich erage which the natural 
lawn afforded ; and, in the foreground, in the shallow part of the river, 
the huge baggage Elephant lay extended, at full length, like an eastern 
potentate in his bath, flapping his ponderous ears, and lazily splashing 
the water about with his trunk; whilst the Mahout, kneeling on the 
top of his unwieldy charge, diligently scrubbed the dark-polished hide 
of the animal with a rough piece of es opt species of shampooing 
which old “ Anack” seemed to enjoy mightily, ever and anon express- 
ing his approbation thereof by a complacent grunt, and a more vigorous 
flap with his ears. 

As our party neared the tents, their ears were assailed by the harsh 
tones of the Doctor’s voice, loud and wrath— 

“ Ye d—d long fushionless gowk, will ye no haud yer grip?” were the 
first words which reached their ears. ‘ Odd’s my life, mon, can ye no 
haud on, by the tail, till I pu’ the skin o’er his head ? If ye let go again, 
and gar me spoil the specimen, the consequence is, I’ll ding the life out 
o” ye, ye soft sumph !”’ 

** Suppose Master cut off my head, I never can do this business,” 
replied the squeaking voice of Heels, in atone of remonstrance, “ I 
poor Matee boy—Master too muchee strong—snake’s tail too muchee 
large—too muchee fat—too muchee slippery make—how can poor black 
fellow hold him grip ?” 

** Weel, then, gie me the tail, and tak’ ye haud o’ the skin, ye poor 
fushionless cat; and mind ye dinna rive it, or, as fac’ as death, I'll 
Burke you, and make an anatomical preparation o’ your wizen’d car- 
cage.” 

“ Hurra! and walk away with it, my hearties! Pull Doctor, pull 
Devil!’ shouted Mansfield, clapping his hands, and laughing till his 
sides ached, as he entered the tent, and discovered the Doctor, his 
gaunt figure very scantily clad in a dirty shirt and a pair of mosquito 
drawers, holding on, as if his life depended upon it, by the tail of the 
huge snake he had killed the evening before ; his face the colour of a 
frosty moon, and the big drops of perspiration streaming from his fore- 
head ; whilst Heels, grinning like an insane baboon, panted, and 
strained, and tugged at the skin, which he was attempting to strip off 
like that of an eel. As the Doctor’s evil genius would have it, the tail 
at this moment slipped through his hands, and he and his black assist- 
ant, falling backwards with a violence proportioned to the tremendous 





* A species of pulse on which the horses in India are fed, and which is boiled 
previously to being used. 
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exertions they had been making, rolled, head over heels, to opposite 
sides of the tent. This was too much even for the stoical gravity of 
the Jaggardar, who, opening his leathern jaws, and ry his 
formidable array of snow-white teeth, gave vent to an eldric laugh, 
which completely drowned the less boisterous mirth of his European 
companions. ; 

* What, in the name of the foul fiend, gars ye laugh that gait, ye 
black pagan?” cried the Doctor, sitting up on the ground, grinning 
like an ogre, and rubbing the lower part of his back with a ludicrous 
expression of mingled pain and chagrin. “ O, aye, laugh away ;—it’s 

nd sport for you, nae doot: but, by my troth, if you had gotten sic a 

ick on the os-coccy-gis as | got the noo, I’m thinking it would gar ye 
laugh the wrang side o’ your mouth; and, faith, it’s wi’ the wrang side 
o’ your mouth I'll gar ye laugh yet, if ance I get a gripo’ ye. As true 
as I’m leevin, I think it’s knockit off a’ thegither,” continued the Doc- 
tor, feeling the injured part with great delicacy of touch. 

“O, the devil a fear of it, Doctor!” said Mansfield, assisting him to 
viae; “ your bones are not so easily broken as all that comes to. Get 
up, man, and shake yourself; I’ve got a patient for you. Poor Kamah 
has been somewhat roughly handled by a bear, and wants a little of 
your professional aid to put him to rights.” 

“ Grippit by a bear!’ cried the Doctor, starting to his feet with 
alacrity, his love for a surgical operation completely getting the better 
of his angry feelings. “ Odd! but that will be an interesting case. 
Come here, my man, and let me examine you; tak’ that clout off your 
arm—dinna be feared, I’ll no hae recourse to amputation if it can pos- 
sibly be avoided. But, at the same time, it may be prudent to hae the 
tools ready, in case they should be required.” So saying, the Doctor 
rummaged out his travelling-case of instruments, which he unrolled, 
and ostentatiously laid upon the table, flanked by the usual accompani- 
ment of sponge, water, lint, bandages, &c. “ Noo, then,” said he, 
tucking up his sleeves, and looking very formidably business-like,—after 
he had felt the edge of his various instruments, and tried them upon the 
palm of his hand to see if they were in good order; “ Sit doon here, 
my man, and let me examine the wounds. You needna be the least 
alarmed.” 

The Jaggardar, who had attentively watched the Doctor’s proceedings, 
and evidently did not at all relish the aspect of affairs, bounded back as 
the Doctor approached, and, glaring at him with the eye of a tiger at 
bay, clutched the hilt of his hunting-knife. 

“The deevil’s in the bloodthirsty Pagan!” exclaimed the Doctor, 
perfectly aghast. “Is it gaun to stick me ye are? Weel, weel, tak’ 
your ain way o’t,”’ continued he, seeing the Jaggardar looked more and 
more savage; “ tak’ yere ain gait—dee and be d—d,—for dee ye will 
—the limb "ll mortify, ye donnert auld deevil—that "Il be the upshot 
o’t—and a disnial ill-far’d corp yell mak’ when ye’re streekit.”” So 
saying, the Doctor turned away, and proceeded to pack up his rejected 
instruments. 

The obnoxious apparatus having been removed, Mansfield succeeded 
in explaining to the Jaggardar that the Doctor’s intentions were quite 
harmless ; and having, after some trouble, pacified the enraged prac- 
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titioner, the wounded arm was at length unbound, and the Doctor, 
grumbling, however, a good deal as he did so, proceeded to examine it. 

“*Humph!” said the Doctor, putting on his spectacles, taking a pinch 
of snuff, and assuming an air of profound wisdom ; “ as condescend to 
avail yourself of my professional knowledge noo, will ye, ye poor be- 
nighted pagan ? Od, it’s weel for you that ye hae sic an easy-tempered 
man to deal wi’; mony a ane would have seen ye far enough afore they 
would hae been at the fash o” patching up ye’re greasy black hide, 
Whisht, ye cankered deevil, and dinna be girning that gait—faith, if I 
hae occasion to handle the tools, I’ll gie ye something to girn for, my 
man! I tell’t ye, I’d gar ye laugh the wrong side o’ ye’re mouth, afore 
I’d done wi’ ye. Od, but she’s gi’en ye a gay sair churt,”’ continued 
the Doctor, as he spunged away the clotted blood; “ thae lacerated punc- 
tures are bad things, and ill to heal; but I believe there’s nae banes 
broken, and, I dare say, if mortification does na ensue, we may manage 
to save the limb, although mony a ane would whip it off at ance, just 
to save trouble.” 

Having thus made out the worst case he possibly could, the Doctor 
anaee to wash and clean the wounds, which, after all, were not of 
so serious a nature as he wished his friends to believe; and having 
bound up the arm with some simple dressing, and suspended it in a 
sling, the Jaggardar was allowed to retire, evidently delighted at having 
escaped so easily out of the Doctor’s clutches. 

* And now,” said Mansfield, addressing the Doctor, “ if you will be 
good enough to remove that half-skinned snake, which is an object not 
at all calculated to improve one’s appetite, we will to breakfast. I feel 
as rayenous as a ground shark, and I see Master Charles is already 
making play with his knife and fork, so it is time to look out for our 
share of the rations. I suppose, Doctor, you have had your breakfast 
long ago.”’ 

** Aye,” replied the Doctor, casting an amorous glance at the goodly 
viands which loaded the table, as he assisted Heels in removing the 
snake—* Aye, I got a bit chack twa hours sin’ syne, but I’m gay weel 
apeteezed again; I’m thinkin I’ll just sit doon and pick another wee 
bit, for company sake. We'll ca’ it lunch.”? So saying, and wiping 
his greasy hands in his shirt-sleeves, the Doctor fell to work ; and the 
unwearied industry with which he plied his jaws proved that “ the bit 
chack, twa hours syne,” had done but little towards damping his appe- 
tite—nor were his companions backward in the fray; hashed venison, 
curry, omelet, fresh fish from the river, huge bowls of tea, and goblets 
of cool claret, disappeared as if by magic. In short, it was a regular 
hunter’s breakfast, and, by my troth, there was no lack either of appe- 
tite or inclination, on the part of the hunters, to do it ample justice. 

“ The Lord be thankit for a’ his mercies,”? murmured the Doctor, at 
length throwing himself back in his chair, Lae Op stomach compla- 
cently, and proceeding to light a cigar, which he said was good for 
digestion—* I’m as foo’ as a partan.”’ 

e Doctor had lighted his cigar, and was sitting, with half-closed 
eyes, allowing the smoke to escape in thin spiral columns from the 
corner of his mouth, and thinking what a pity it was that man’s gas- 
tronomic powers were limited, when he was startled from his reverie 
by a low, whining cry behind him. 
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“ What's that ?”’ cried he, turning hastily round in his chair, and dis- 
covering the two young bears, who, having been left to their own de- 
vices, had crept away and tried to conceal themselves in a remote corner. 
of the tent. “ What’na twa queer black things is yon, rowin aboot in that 
dark corner, for a’ the world like twa young imps o’ Satan? M certie, 
they’r no’ very canny like: I wadna say but what they’r twa iliar 
spirits belonging to that deevil the Jaggardar. I aye thought he lookit 
gay like a warlock.” 

“ No, they are my familiar spirits,” cried Charles, jumping up, and 
proceeding to lug the reluctant little savages into the middle of the 
tent; “ I had quite forgotten the unfortunate imps, who must be quite 
as much in want of food as we were.” 

“ Od’s my life, they’r bears,” cried the Doctor, in great delight ; 
“ Ursus labiatus—grand specimins, and just the right size to make 
pets o’—whar’ did ye get them ?” 

“ We caught them in a cave, after having killed their mother,” re- 
plied Charles, “ and I thought they would be well worth the trouble of 
carrying home : I intend one of them as a present to you, Doctor, if you 
think it worthy of acceptance ; so you may take your choice.” 

“ Warthy o° acceptance ! Od, Maister Charles, I wadna’ tak’ a five 
pund note for ane o’ them; I'm muckle indebted to you indeed, Sir. 
Come here to me, ye poor wee hairy tyke,” continued the Doctor, putting 
on his most insinuating look, snapping his fingers, and holding out a 
saucer of milk towards one of the young bears. “ Come here to me, 
and I'll gie you a sup o’ milk: I'm sure your mamniy did na’ gie you 
ony breakfast this morning, for ye look awfu’ hungered-like ;” but the 
unmannerly cub turned a deaf ear to the Doctor’s gentle importunities. 

“ Hoot, man, come here; what gar’s ye look sae dooms stupid-like ? 
div ye no ken the smell o’ sweet milk?’ So saying the Doctor seized 
the sulky little brute by the nape of the neck, placed him on his knee, 
and shoving his nose into the saucer, attempted to make him drink 
whether he would or not. This was an insult which the independent 
spirit of young Bruin could not brook ; and, accordingly, he made a 
most determined resistance—growling, scratching, and gnashing his 
teeth, with a determined courage worthy of his illustrious ancestors. 
At last he succeeded in fixing his teeth in the worthy Doctor’s hand, 
making the blood start, and extorting an involuntary cry of pain. 

“ I'll thraw ye’r neck, ye girnin cankered deevle, that will I,” roared 
the Doctor, starting to his feet, tossing his adopted bairn into the middle 
of the tent, and shaking his wounded hand, as if it had been scalded. 
“ Wha would ha’ ~ tthe bit towzy tyke had sae muckle wicked- 
ness in it! Od’s my life, sma’ though it be, it gar’d it’s teeth play chack 
like a pair o” hedge sheers ; it has amaist nippit ane o’ the fingers aff 
me.” ; 

The young bears having been turned out of the tent in disgrace, and 
consigned to the care of one of the horsekeeper’s wives, who, having 
half a dozen squalling brats of her own, was sup to possess somie 
skill in the management of such unruly cubs, the Doctor patched u 
his wounded fingers with a piece of adhesive plaster, poured out a fresh 
bow] of tea, and resumed his cigar. 

“ That's true,” said he, addressing Mansfield ; “ I forgot to ask you 
what sport ye had this morning; did ye get ane o’ thae muckle bison 
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beasts ye were speakin’ 0’ yest’reen? I’m very anxious to see ane of 
them ; for they are, nae doubt, rare animals, and I hae beard sae mon 
different opinions about them, that I’m just in swithers whether they 
ought to be classed amongst the bisontian group, or whether they are 
only a variety of the wild buffalo which is found in the jungles of 
Bengal.” 

“ Well, Doctor, you may soon have your curiosity satisfied on that 
head. We killed two fine specimens this morning—a male and a female 
—besides a couple of bears; but to do so, I fear you must accompany 
Kamah and his party when they go to fetch home the game; for the 
bison are such wliwiehty animals that it is impossible to carry them off 
entire. When you see them, I have no doubt you will agree with me 
that they are a true bison, although a variety quite distinct from the 
bison of Europe or North America. You will find a description of the 
animal—but a very imperfect one—in Cuvier’s work, under the name 
of Bos Gaurus. But I see old Kamah is already mustering his Coo- 
lies ;* so, if you intend to mee ge them, you had better order your 
horse. You can ride well enough till you get into the heavy bamboo 
jungle, and it is just as well to save an unnecessary walk in the sun.” 

The Doctor was soon equipped in a white jacket and broad-brimmed 
straw hat, and bestriding his raw-boned kutch horse, with a goodly- 
sized umbrella over his head to protect him from the sun, he drove his 
heels into the lean ribs of his charger, jirked the reins, made a clucking 
noise with his tongue, and leaning well forward, with his elbows pro- 
jecting at right angles from his body, started at a shambling trot. The 
Jaggardar and a whole regiment of Coolies followed in his wake ; some 
bearing bamboos and ropes to carry home the bears; whilst others were 
armed with knives, hatchets, &c., for the purpose of cutting up the bison. 

“Two to one the Doctor gets spilt before he is clear of the camp,’’ 
cried Charles, laughing heartily at the grotesque appearance of the wor- 
thy Doctor, and his raw-boned steed. 

“The chances are ten to one in your favour,” replied Mansfield ; “‘ I 
can see, by the way the old dromedary carries his ears, that he is in one 
of his sulky fits this morning: he is not the least inclined to leave the 
camp, and if he begins to argue the point, the Doctor is pretty sure to 
get the worst of it. There he goes—I told you so—up with the black 
flag, and no surrender. Well done, Doctor, hit him again—Hurra!”’ 

The Doctor’s charger, as Mansfield predicted, had not advanced above 
a hundred yards, when he suddenly wheeled round, laid his ears back, 
clapped his tail between his legs, shook his head with a sulky dogged 
air, and looked askance at his rider, with his malignant wall-eye, as 
much as to say, “ 1’ll see you particularly well d—d before I go an inch 
farther—so do your worst.” 

Tak’ ye that, ‘ Smiler,’ my man,” said the Doctor, suddenly clos- 
ing his umbrella, and bringing it down on the head of his refractory 
steed with a force that made it fly in splinters. The amiable ‘ Smiler’ 
acknowledged the favour by a ae grunt, and a side-long kick with 
one hind leg, after the manner of a vicious cow. 

“Hit him again, Doctor—hit him hard—don’t be afraid of hurting 
him—his skull is thick enough ;” and the two young men rubbed their 





* Low-caste natives employed in carrying baggage. 
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hands, and shouted with glee at the prospect of witnessing a well-con- 
tested engagement between the Doctor and the pig-headed ‘ Smiler.’ 

“ Here, my man, give us a lend o’ that stick,” cried the Doctor, 
throwing away his broken umbrella, and snatching a heavy mall bam- 
boo from one of the coolies——Whack! down it came upon ‘ Smiler’s’ 
lean flank, making the empty carcass sound like a kettle-drum. 

The additional weight of mettle told; and, this time, ‘Smiler’ ex- 
erted himself so far as to kick both heels in the air, with a jerk that 
somewhat discomposed the Doctor’s seat. 

“ Dee’l be in my skin, but I’ll ca’ the life out 0’ ye, ye door deevle,” 
muttered the Doctor, as he once more brandished the bamboo over his 
head. “’Od, ye’ll try to gang ye’r ain gait, though the dee’l himsel’ 
should girn in ye'r face ;’—Whack. “If ye war drowned, and dee’l 
may care how soon ye come to that, I’ll wad a sixpence, it’s up the 
water a body wad need to gang, to look forthe ill-faurt carcage o’ you. 
There, tak’ that, ye thrawn deevle,” and the bamboo descended between 
‘ Smiler’s’ ears, inflicting a blow that would have felled any other horse 
to the ground. But it only seemed to rouse the dormant energies of 
that proud-spirited steed: his wall-eye flashed fire, he snorted indig- 
nantly; and, rearing upon his Sinden made a desperate plunge 
forward, 

This unwonted feat of activity, on the part of ‘Smiler,’ completely 
unshipped the Doctor, who was pitched clean out of the saddle; but, 
determined to regain his seat, if possible, he remained clinging with his 
long legs entwined round the horse’s neck, and holding on vigorously 
by the ears. The Doctor made a desperate effort to right himself; for 
one moment the victory appeared doubtful; and the spectators watched 
the issue of the struggle with breathless impatience ;—He’s up again !— 
No !—that last kick has turned the scale of victory, and the discomfited 
Doctor lies sprawling in the dust. 

“ Are you hurt?” said Charles, running up to him, and kindly assist- 
ing him to rise; for he was really sorry for the poor Doctor, although he 
could not help laughing till the tears ran down his cheeks ; no one ever 
can on such an occasion—* I hope you are not the worse for your fall.” 

** Deevle a bit,” cried the Doctor, jumping up and wiping the blood 
from his nose, the bold outline of which was a good deal disfigured by 
the fall—* deevle a bit—he has flattened my neb a wee ;—but, by my 
troth, I’ll gar him rue the day he did it.”’ 

So saying, the Doctor grasped the reins ; sprang into the saddle, with 
an agility quite surprising im one of his ungainly make; and _ plied 
the bamboo so vigorously about the ears of his refractory steed, that the 
unfortunate *‘ Smiler’ was glad for peace-sake to turn his head the right 
way, and shamble off at his best pace. 

“Faith, ‘Smiler,” my man, ye got the worst o’ that tuilzie, I'm 
thinkin,” said the Doctor, tucking the bamboo under his arm, and smiling 


is pes as he refreshed himself after his labours with a huge 
pinch of snuff, 


Koonpban, 


(To be continued ) 
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MATHEWS (CONTINUED). 


In August, 1817, Mr. Colman produced a dramatic piece, in one act, 
under the title of “ The Actor of all Work; or, the First and Second 
Floor.” It was stated that the thought upon which this piece was 
founded was borrowed from a well-known comédie proverbe, produced in 
Paris in 1779. The piece was att Maturws; a new character was 
introduced, but the actor was of no other use than to ask questions 
and talk, while Mathews chan his dresses. At the last rehearsal 
but one, Mathews insisted upon it that no one should be present except 
the manager and his own dresser; not even the prompter, nor were 
any of the servants or workmen to remain in the house. One o’clock 
was fixed, when the workmen were accustomed to go to dinner; the 
rehearsal went on very well till two, when these workmen returned : 
they were directed when they came back to keep perfect silence till the 
rehearsal was over; but Mathews happening to hear the creaking of 
the shoes of one of them at the side-scene, he threw down the dresses, 
and dashed out of the theatre. 

On the 31st of December of that year, on his way home from the 
Continent towards England, he arrived at Lisle, with a friend. Under- 
standing the gates were always closed at six o’clock, they accepted the 
offer of the Commandant of Valenciennes to write a day or two previous 
to the Commandant of Lisle, for permission to enter the town, should 
the gates be shut. They arrived a few minutes after six, and on pre- 
senting themselves they were refused admittance, notwithstanding that 
they informed the porter that a letter had been written to the Commandant 
for permission: after many entreaties they were permitted to pass the 
first gate, and the guardian of the portal consented to send a message to 
the Commandant, while they waited for his permission. 

After waiting full three-quarters of an hour, the diligence from Paris 
arrived, which is allowed to enter at any time; two cabriolets with 
French travellers stole in at its heels, but a bribe to the gate-keeper 

assed them in. Mathews’s postilion hinted that a similar offer would 

as effective as the brder they had been so long waiting for; they gave 

a five-franc piece and were allowed to pass the second gate, but were 
stopped at the first guard-house, and were there told they must wait till 
their passports had been examined; this kept them half an hour 
longer: recollect it was night—the 3lst of December, and a remark- 
ably cold evening: at last a messenger appeared and informed them 
that the major de place would not allow them to proceed; Mathews 
requested to see the officer of the guard; a young man of v Ben- 
tlemanly appearance presented himself. Mathews represen eir 
situation, and the suspense in which they had been kept, and entreated 
that one of them might be permitted to see the Commandant, being 
assured that he would allow them to remain in the town. The only 
notice.of this appeal was “ C’est inutile—sortez:” and notwithstand- 
ing that they represented the area g Pevppeie to the French tra- 
vellers, they were actually turned out of Lisle, amidst the jeers of the 
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French soldiers, and the shouts of a mob of boys; and after having 
been detained two hours, on an intensely cold nig t, they were obliged 
to put up at a wretched waggoner’s ina, on the faubourge—the mi 

of which can only be understood by those who have travelled throug 


the country. 


On the 28th of March, 1818, the following announcement was put 
forth :— 


“ The public are res lly informed that Mr. Mathews will be at home, 
at the Theatre Royal, English Opera House, this evening, the 2nd of April ; 
and on the 4th, 6th, 7th, 9th, and 11th of this month. Particulars of the 
entertainments, to which the public are invited, will be duly announced ” 


And the bills of the day specified that he would address the audience on 
the subject of his attempt, which address was as follows :— 


“It has been my greatest ambition to appear before you in the legitimate 
shape of a regular comedian: circumstances, however, which I could neither 
control, nor account for, have deprived me of the opportunity of so doing. I 
have frequently been urged by my friends to attempt an entertainment b 
myself, who reminded me with what success the celebrated Dibdin 
Gains several winters, kept audiences together by his single exertion : still 
I preferred the exercise of my profession as a member of the national theatre ; 
and could I have indulged in the great wish of my heart, that of appearing 
before you as an actor of legitimate comedy in that capacity, I should, in 
probability, have remained to the end of my days without ever attempting to 
exhibit that little knack for distinct mimicry to which I have since been un- 
fortunately doomed. In the latter part of last winter’s engagement, it 
became evident to me that all hope of attaining my favourite object was at 
an end. I was never allowed to appear before you, except in characters 
solely devoted to the peculiarities of mimicry; the public naturally supposed 
the peculiarities of my cast of characters to be my own taste. I therefore 
hope I shall be excused for taking this, my only opportunity, of avowing my 
firm attachment to that legitimate drama of the country which I devoutly 
hope may one day be restored to us. I trust that it is clearly understood 
that I have spoken not of motives but of effects. I have not the slightest 
disposition to attribute my treatment to any illiberal feeling: it was probabl 
accidental ; but the facts are undeniable. During the last season, whic 
consisted of two hundred and thirty-nine nights, I had the opportunity of 
appearing only forty-six, and not once in a character in acomedy, It is true, 
that twelve nights out of the forty-six, I rode one of the finest horses that 
the stud of the theatre could afford ; but this, though I was certainly exalted 
by it, did not satisfy my ambition. During the rest of the season, to use a 
theatrical term, I was laid upon the shelf; but I was too fond of my - 
sion, and public applause, to lie there quietly. I grew restless and fidgetty, 
and like a good soldier who feels that he has done only half his duty, when- 
ever I peeped from my uneasy quarters and saw a muster of the dramatic 
corps, “ my soul was in arms, and eager for the fray,” in which I might 
show my zeal and devotion in your service. At lengthIs my ser- 
vices were not required at all; and therefore, “like a well-bred dog who 
walks quietly down stairs when he sees violent preparations on foot for kick- 
ing him into the street,” I followed the peed it 2 of my betters, and re- 
signed—it was my own act—and I complain of no one. I only assert my 
right to make use of whatever little talent may have been bestowed upon me, 
to the best advantage to myself: for if I can only be allowed to exhibit those 
talents in a national theatre, which I once wished to be confined to the 
amusement of my private friends—if I cannot be allowed my chance, like 
other actors, in the usual way—if the regular practitioners will drive me to 
quackery, why I will sell ae ha aoa on my own account, and shall 
call me mountebank if they like; but if such I am, why, like one, I will have 
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a stage to myself—my vanity, they may call it so, if they please—has led me 
to make the attempt: it is a bold one; but the encouragement is in your 
hands, If I can stand single-handed against the host of superior enter- 
tainments around me, it will be a feather in my cap; itis in your power to 
place the feather there ; and if it is once planted, be assured it shall be worn 
gratefully, as well as triumphantly.” 


It seems that his first performance in London of an entertainment 
of this sort was undertaken in conjunction with Mr. Arnold, the pro- 
rietor of the Lyceum Theatre, and that before starting he had entered 
into a contract with him for seven years, and was to receive a thousand 
a-year for his performance in London and elsewhere, with an annuity 
to the same amount for his life when the thing failed, or he was worn 
out. Six nights were first advertised, and, from its great success, even 
the orchestra was filled with seats to accommodate the public. Eight 
nights more were announced. After the second night of the eight, 
Mathews and Arnold dined téte-d-téte. Mathews had been very fidgety 
for the last two or three days, which Arnold perceiving, inquired 
the cause, and the truth came out ; which was, that the immense receipts 
and the outrageous applause which Mathews had met with, made him 
naturally dissatisfied with the contract into which he had hastily entered. 
The interview ended in a quarrel, and a determination on the part of 
Mathews that he would not perform the following night. The next 
morning appeared the following placard :— 
“ Theatre Royal, English Opera,’ Strand, 
“ Thursday, April 16, 1818. 
“ The public are most respectfully informed, that notice was sent last 


night that Mr. Mathews was suffering under severe indisposition, which 
will prevent the honour of his appearing this evening.” 


On reflection, they each said, ‘‘ Brother, brother, we are both in the 
wrong ;” our pail of milk is full, why should we kick it down? They 
met; a new arrangement was made, confining Arnold’s interest to the 
performances at the Lyceum; and Mathews resumed his Entertainment 
on the 18th, Mathews participating in the nightly receipts. Mr. Arnold 
told Mr. Colman that, during the time they were together, the average 
sum he paid Mathews was 3700/. a-year, 

The Entertainment was rendered amusing in the highest degree by his 
extraordinary — of imitation ; but that part which appeared to give 
the greatest delight was his imitations of Kemble, Cooke, Kean, Young, 
Pope, Blanchard, Munden, Incledon, Braham, Kelly, Dignum, &c. &c., 
who were all supposed to repeat Hamlet’s Advice to the Players, 
Nothing could be more effective. The vocal part of the first Entertain- 
ment was principally composed of the favourite songs which he had 
sung in various dramatic pieces, and most of the stories and mimicry 
with which he had axel his friends in private life. His specimens 
of ventriloquism, though not a real ventriloquist, were highly entertain- 
ing: they were nearly the same (but much better put together) as those 
given by a real ventriloquist, named Askins, who exhibited some years 

After he hed’ ag ful f 

e ha successful season, four nights 
a-week, he dndace the 16th of fale with the following address bat 


“* Ladies and Gentlemen—The only painful part of my exertions now 
a ce memmane te rey great patent have so 
P 
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entirely exhausted the language of self-commendation, that they have left 
me no choice of terms that can express my gratitude for ‘ overflowing and 
brilliant audiences,’—* rapturous, unanimous, and wahpeeeet copenee 
* roars of laughter, —‘ unqualified approbation, —and ‘ unp nted suc- 
cess.” I must, therefore, content myself with offering in less pompous, but 
not less sincere phraseology, the humble tribute of heartfelt thanks. Accept, 
ladies and gentlemen, this homely but genuine expression of my feelings, 
and believe that it will be the proudest recollection of my life, that during 
the course of forty evenings’ Entertainments, I have been honoured, not 
only with full houses, but also by your approbation and applause. The 

uestion whether I had done wisely in leaving the boards of what are called 
the regular theatres, and which was some time problematical, is now decided ; 
and I may say (without more vanity than your encouragement will fully 
justify) is decided in my favour. I now, therefore, leave the metropolis 
with that plentiful harvest which has ripened in the sunshine of your favour. 

“ But this I beg to state distinctly, that while I am advised that my per- 
formances are within the strict letter of the law, no fear shall deter me from 
proceeding ; and that I will resist strenuously and firmly any measures 
that may be pursued to support an injurious monopoly to my injury, and 
that I double all the energies of my resistance from the recollection 
that I am contendiag in the cause of the public, who have no right to be 
curtailed of their lawful amusements, or to be told by patentees,‘ If you © 
won't come to laugh with us, we will take care you shall not g° to laugh else- 
where.’ That I shall make you laugh again and again I sincerely hope, 
and though I must choose a merrier subject than patent theatres and 
monopolies, I do not doubt that I shall have the cordial satisfaction of meet- 
ing again next year as many smiling faces as have graced this theatre for 
the last forty nights that I have had the honour and happiness of receiving 
you ‘ At Home.’” 

It seems that when he commenced these Entertainments he had great 
doubt of their success in the country, having previously made the experi- 
ment with only a small portion of them, when he also acted in the play or 
farce. ‘Trotter, a manager of a country company, made him a liberal 
offer for a few nights’ engagement, and the first trial was to be made at 
Gravesend. No performance had taken place in the theatre for two years, 
and orders were sent to an old woman, who had the care of the house, to 
brush away the cobwebs and make it as decent as possible. When 
Mathews and his friend arrived they found it in a very deplorable state, 
then only a very few hours before the opening of the doors. The appear- 
ance of the house, his own doubts of success, and the absence of his 
patron Trotter, made him completely miserable. The time of opening 
arrived—the house was tolerably full—and the curtain rose ;—but there 
was no applause—no laughter. Mathews was absolutely wretched. To 
Mathews an applauding audience was —_ ; he grew duller and 
duller every minute, so did the company, and so did the lamps. Before 
half the first part was over, they began to go out one by one; in this 
situation, he, by side speeches while performing, contrived to desire his 
friend, who stood at the side, to send out for some candles. Off went the 
old woman to the shop opposite, and quickly returned with a pound of 
long tens, which the friend cut in half, and stuck in tea-cups full of sand, 
borrowed from a neighbour; and from under the stage, as each light 
popped out, up popped in a cup and a lighted candle, and with it came 
a laugh from the audience, which Mathews had scarcely been able to 
raise. As the curtain went down, so did he on his knees—vowing he 


would never appear before so insensible a set, They retired to the 
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Prince of Orange, and, after supper, sat till near three o’clock over one 
glass of gin-and-water; scarcely a word was uttered by either of them, 
except now and then Mathews breaking forth with half-sentences— 
** Pleasant evening ’’—“ delightful audience ’’—* excellent judges ””—~ 
** Bless ’em ”—“ come again ”—“ never ”’—“ curse the lamps ”’—“ it 
won’t do”’—“ d—n your rush-lights ’”’—* back to town to-morrow.” 
However, by great persuasion, he played one more night there, and, 
strange to say, the house was sooweel, and the applause so great, that he 
went to the other theatres in the circuit as previously arranged, and 
was very successful, which only shows that, in spite of bad lights and 
all the rest of it, his merits told upon the judicious few, who went and 
told their neighbours. 

At Kilkenny the Private Theatrical Society lent him their elegant 
theatre—a grand fancy ball, to which every body was going, was to 
take place in the evening ; he was therefore advised to give his Enter- 
tainment at three o’clock in the day. Unfortunately, the urgency of 
the case, or inadvertency, prevented an application for the permission of 
the mayor. In the course of the forenoon, while Mathews was lounging 
in the library on the Parade, a city constable rushed in, with fury spark- 
ling in his eyes, and with a roll of paper in his hands, said, “ Is a M— 
M—M—M—Mtr. Mathews here??? The maniacal appearance of the 
constable induced several gentlemen to retire to the extremities of the 
apartment ; but Mathews instantly announced himself. The constable 
unfolded his roll, and said, ‘‘ How darest you, Sir, put forth them bills 
without the Mayor’s permission? hese worship is mad, and you must 
come along with me to the office, directly.” Mathews, perhaps remem- 
bering that “a dog is obeyed in office,” went to the Mayor himself, 
On his return, he entered into no detail of the conversation at the inter- 
view ; but ordered a few more bills to be printed, with head—* By per- 
mission of the Worshipful John Kinchela, Esq., Mayor ;” adding, 
“‘ the Mayor was very polite, and behaved like a pax anh but his 
deputy, that ruffianly-looking fellow, made me fancy that I was arrested for 
high treason.”? The report went instantly abroad that Mathews had been 
arrested, and that there would be no performance, which occasioned a 
great loss to him, and very considerable chagrin to the society who 
patronised him. Some time afterwards the same constable went to the 
office of the theatre, and stated that the Mayor expected, as customary, 
nine tickets (fifty-four shillings’ worth)! but that he (the constable) 
would not be so mean, throwing down four tenpennies for his own ad- 
mission. Mathews ordered the four tenpennies to be sent after the 
* fellow.” 

Mathews thus announced his second season :— 

“ The public are respectfully informed, that (having been abroad) they 
will find Mr. Mathews At Home, in his old quarters, this evening, Monday, 
March 8th, 1819, when he will have the honour to perform his lecture on 
Peculiarities, Character, and Manners, founded on observations and ad- 
ventures during his Trip to Paris.” 


This was the first original entertainment which he had given. The 
— and songs were new, and written by Mr. Poole and Mr. James 
Smith. 

This lecture consisted of three courses, and a dessert, all of which were 
highly relished. 
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The following were the titles of the new songs—* Do as other Folks 
do””— Paris is the only Place ”—* Delights of the Packet ”—* 
O’Vocative ’— Lumps and Bumps”—‘* A Day at Meurice’s”— 
“ Heads for a Quarto; or, the Pains of Pleasuring”—*“ The Depar- 
ture; or, Now farewell to Paris Revels.” 


The dessert was a Monopolylogue called “La Diligence,” in which 
he personated eight characters, besides a pug-dog and bP ek esr 

Since the “ Tea” of Foote, the “ Coffee”? of Woodward, and the 
“ Sans Souci”? of Dibdin, nothing had ever so forcibly arrested the 
attention of the public, and the same success attended him as on the 
previous season. 

These Entertainments became so popular, that a bookseller of the 
name of Duncombe was induced to publish, or rather to pirate them; a 
great number were sold at the doors of the theatre, to his injury—for it 
was quite impossible to give an adequate idea of the performance by 
anything committed to te much depended upon the actor as 
on the author: it therefore became expedient to apply for an injunction, 
which was accordingly — 

His second season in London closed on Saturday, the 5th June, 1819, 
announcing a farewell address, and a short apology for the art of imi- 
tation :— 

“ Ladies and Gentlemen—The longest journey must have an end, and 
the pleasanter our progress on the road, the more painful is the parting with 
our fellow-travellers. Such are my feelings at this moment, when, after 
travelling forty nights to and from Paris in your company, the hour is at 
length arrived when I must reluctantly bid you farewell. 

“ If 1 may be allowed to judge of the cordial smiles with which my labours 
have been cheered throughout, I may venture to hope that you participate 
in this feeling; and I shall therefore solace myself, in separation from my 
indulgent friends, with a pleasing task of preparing to receive them “ At 
Home ” again next season, with new matter for their entertainment. 

* To this end I shall study new characters, and aim at new personations, 
not with an unworthy view to out omg ico feelings by holding up several 

versonal defects to ridicule, but wi more useful, and, at the same time, 
ess offensive, object of showing how easily peculiarities become di : 
able, if suffered to grow into habits; and how frequently habits so indulged 
in may become ridiculous. 

“ Such, with all humility, I consider to be the fair game of what is at- 
tempted to be degraded by the name of mimicry. It is tha? in the physical 
world which satire is in the moral ; and if the work of a satirist of manners 
be not degraded by the appellation of a lampoon, I know not why the exhi- 
bition of an ¢mitator of manner should be classed with the mere grimaces of 
a buffoon. 

“ I have thought it necessary to say thus much in defence of that which 
I consider as the very soul of the profession of an actor—imifation: for no 
one, I presume, will deny, that Shakspeare would have written in vain (so 
far as applies to the stage representation), had actors attempted to play 
* Othello” with a fair face, or “ Richard the Third” without a tora 

“ Thus it appears, there are cases in which even personal deformities and. 
defects may become proper subjects of satire: such as the decrepitude of age 
affecting the follies and gay frivolities of youth; the rich and antiquated 
one-eyed lover ogling the young and beautiful victim of an odious passion ; 
or a youthful coxcomb, with bandy legs, obtruding his pitiable deformity on 

your notice, by his otherwise pretty person, in a quadrille. Such, in end- 
fone variety, are the fair, allowed objects of imitative satire: still I may, per- 
haps, be acquitted from any charge of vanity, when I assert, that, even in 
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such cases, a more than accuracy of observation is necessary to hit off suc- 
cessfully those nice distinctions of character. and manner which form the 
wide difference between a correct portrait and a vulgar caricature; and if I 
have succeeded, or can succeed (by holding the mirror up to nature, and 
showing folly her own image, and vice its own deformity,) in correcting any 
one of a foolish habit, or an offensive peculiarity, and, above all, in affording 
the public a few hours of harmless mirth, I think my labours amply re- 
warded, and that my life has not been nes covegd passed, or my humble 
talents exerted, without some degree of usefulness. 

“* Ladies and Gentlemen—It now only remains for me to offer my grateful 
acknowledgments for the liberal, indeed splendid, patronage I have received. 
So greatly has that patronage exceeded my hopes, that I have to boast this 
season of having been honoured by the presence of some thousands of visitors 
more than attended me last year; it is this unlooked-for increase of public 
favour that not only encourages a hope for the future, but stimulates every 
exertion of which I am capable, to merit, if possible, a continuance of your 
valuable and (believe me ever) highly valued kindness.” 

Early in 1820 he announced that he would commence his annual 
course of lectures of character, manner, and peculiarities, under the title 
of “‘ Something New ;”’ and on the 28th of February introduced, through 
the medium of his friends, his ‘‘ Country Cousins,” and “ The Sights 
of London.” 

The songs introduced in the two first parts were—‘ Country Com- 
missioners ’’——** White Horse Cellar”—“ Oh! what a Town, what a 
wonderful Metropolis! ””—‘* Epsom Races ””—‘ The Mill (Anglice, A 
Fight)”—* Description of London’””—“ The Rout ; or, Lady Fidget at 
Home ’’—and a “ Finale.” 

The third he styled the exhibition of the multiplication table, during 
a “Christmas at Brighton,” in which he again personated eight charac- 
ters, “ The whole being embodied and animated by Mr. Mathews.” 

As soon as the congratulations of his friends would allow him to 
speak, he observed, “ that this being the third year of his appearing before 
them, it naturally reminded him of the renowned Whittington, who was 
thrice Lord Mayor of London; his fame was founded on a lucky cat, 
his on a lucky Ait; it was the cat’s department to banish mice, his to 
banish melancholy. Why Whittington was satisfied with being merely 
thrice Lord Mayor, we are not told; but his third election would not 
satisfy his ambition that pants for “thrice again to make up nine:” 
and should he be re-elected to the comic chair by their suffrages, he 
would endeavour to drive all the blue devils out of the Strand from 
eight till eleven.” 

Two parts of the Entertainment were occupied by his “ Country 
Cousins,” and did great credit to the genius of Mr. James Smith, by 
whose distinguished pen it was contributed. 

The last part formed an exhibition of the most whimsical, yet anoma- 
lous nature. By animating four separate figures, seen at once, by the 

spectator, Mathews effected an approximation to reality not to be con- 
ceived. The plot and invention of this piece were the product of Mr. 
R. B. Peake. 

He closed this season on the 24th of June, 1820, with the following 
— address, to a crowded house which he kept in most excellent 

umour :— 


“ Ladies and Gentlemen,—Thus I conclude the third season of my Enter- 
tainments, which, through your unexampled kindness and patronage, I may 
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boast of as panies, been pre-sinentiy successful, To say that I am proud 
and grateful for distinction you have conferred on me, would be but 
faintly to express the warmth of those feelings which animate me towards 
my benefactors; to have already drawn together one hundred and twenty 
audiences, crowded by rank, fashion, and beauty, is no mean boast for an_ 
humble individual like myself; but when I reflect that I may exclaim with 
the Roman hero, “ Alone I did it,” I confess I feel a glow of self-gratula- 
tion that my good fortune prompted me to en the long-beaten path of the 
regular drama to adventure on so novel and hazardous an undertaking. - 

“It now only remains for me to assure you, that no exertions of ingenuity 
or labour of observation shall be wanting to render my next year’s Enter- 
tainment still more deserving of your favour than those which have preceded 
it; and I do trust to be enabled so far to vary its nature, as to present you 
with something new, not only in substance and character, but in method and 
arrangement also; at all events, I trust I shall not have exhausted in my- 
self the happy faculty of exciting your mirth, and I hope you will not have 
lost the inclination to come here and be merry. 


“ Ladies and Gentlemen, with reiterated thanks and the most cordial good 
wishes, I now respectfully bid you farewell.” 


As he retired, the pit rose and greeted him with the waving of hats, 
whilst loud cheers resounded from every part of the house. 

Mathews, it seems, was not prepared with new materials for the com- 
mencement of his fourth season; he began, howevtr, on the Ist of 
March, 1821, with his old stock pieces: his first performance was his 
“ Mail-Coach Adventures ;”»— his specimens of ventriloquism, which on 
his first commencement formed the second part of the entertainment, 
he new-christened, and now called it the “ Hypochondriac,” and an- 
nounced that a new entertainment would be shortly produced; he also 
gave the “Trip to Paris,” and “ Country Cousins,” until the 9th of 
March, when large bills were placarded all over London and its en- 
virons :— 


** Ten thousand pounds reward.— Charles Mathews, Esq.— Whereas it is 
said that the above Gentleman, actuated by a strange propensity for rising 
in the world, left his home, at Highgate, perpendicularly, on Saturday morn- 
ing, in a balloon, and has not since been seen or heard of. If this be the 
fact, there can be no doubt, (from his known habits of punctuality,) that he 
will be At Home, at the English Opera House, on Thursday next, 15th of 
poo Ngee he will probably give an account of his ‘‘ Adventures in the 

ir,” &e. 

“N.B, If he will return to his disconsolate friends, the Public, no ques- 


tions will be asked, and he will doubtless, in the course of the season, receive 
the above reward.” 


The next day a similar placard was issued, with the word missing, 
instead of reward. 

On the 15th, he re-commenced, and at the top of his bill was,— 
“ Found, Mr. Mathews, who (having been out of his element,) will be 
found again At Home, (for the 125th time,) when he will attempt a 
description of his travels in Air, Earth, and Water! In the first part, 
air, he will sing, ‘ Air Ballooning ;’? ‘The First of September ;’ and 
*Steam Boat.’ The second, earth, ‘ Déjeuné at Saint Peters’s ;’ ‘ High 
and Humble; what a Jumble;’ and ‘The Margate Library.’ e 


third part, wate-. * The Polly Packet ;’ in which he will introduce eight 
characters, toge ~with the poultry in the hold.” The fourth element, 
Sire, & good one was announced to be constantly kept in the theatre. 
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June the 16th, 182), he closed this entertainment, and a fare- 
well address; in which he told them—that he had to boast that no man 
by his own single exertions was ever so fortunate as to excite public no- 
tice and attention for so long a period as he had had the happiness of 
exciting theirs—that evening closed his 160th performance, in which he 
had stood before them alone, and could therefore assert with truth, what 
few in the world could assert so truly, that he had passed 160 evenings 
with unmixed pleasure, for he had seen nothing around him but cheer- 
ful friends and happy faces. He concluded by cars IG I confess my 
gratification will be unbounded and complete, provided you allow me 
the pleasure of anticipating as cheerful a meeting next year; and in the 


meantime, accept with gracious kindness, my heartfelt thanks and most 
respectful farewell.” 


“* Mr. Mathews at Home,’ on Monday, March 11th, 1822, when a full, 
true, and particular account of the birth, parentage, and education, life, cha- 
racter, and behaviour, of the above-named notorious character, will be given 
by himself, at the T. R. E. O. H., Lyceum, Strand.” 


The entertainment thus announced, was under the title of ‘* The 
Youthful Days of Mr. Mathews.”’ The songs were “ Trade Choosing ;” 
“ Market-Day ;”” Crooskeen Lawn ;” “An Irish Rubber at Whist ;” 
* Volunteer Field-Day and Sham-Fight ;”? “Commentaries on Billy 
Shakspeare’s Plays ;’ and “ London Green Room.” The third part 
was called Stories, and consisted of seven characters ; the whole was 
written by Messrs. Peake and H. Reynolds: and was a very plea- 
sant mélange of anecdote, incident, song, and drollery, divided into 
three parts ; the first two detailing his real life and adventures, the last 
representing a succession of characters chiefly alluded to in the — 
parts. Mathews began with the detail of his boyhood, and proceede 
through his early intercourse with the stage, enlivening his narrative 
with characteristic sketches of some remarkable persons—Macklin, 
Tate Wilkinson, Cooke, &c. Some of these exhibited great adroitness 
and accuracy ; his songs, or rather recitations, were very amusing; and 
the whole entertainment was received by a full house with continued 
applause. On the 27th of March, he announced his last twelve nights 
previous to his trip to America; and closed on the 22nd June, being his 
last night, “as he is going abroad, and will not be At Home for two 


years;”? when he took his leave of the audience in the following 
address :— 


“Ladies and Gentlemen, My task of the evening being finished, it now 
only remains for me to bid you farewell; this is the last time for many 
months to come that I shall have the honour and pleasure of appearing be- 
fore you. I would fain make you merry at parting, butI feel it impossible to 
leave such kind friends, even for a time, without a sensation here, that pro- 
hibits an attempt at a mirthful leave taking ; that I may not therefore throw 
the same cloud over you, that at this moment overshadows me, I will merely 
entreat that you will not forget me in my absence; and believe me, that 
though the Atlantic must part us, it is utterly impossible that I can ever 
forget how deeply I am indebted to your flattering and unwearied patronage. 

“I trust to be enabled to bring back a new budget for your amusement, 
and all my powers of observation shall be roused to their utmost, to collect 
such materials in my travels, as shall prove that I have not absented myself 
from your smiles in vain.” 


Mathews sailed from Liverpool in August, and arrived at New York 
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on the 5th of September, 1822; where he found the yellow-fever at its 
height, and the city nearly deserted. He went to Flooboken, a village 
on the other side of the river, about two miles across, in the State of 
Jersey, where he remained till the fever abated. 

A New York paper of the 16th September, said :— 


“ Mathews's first view of the promised land, which should have been flow- 
ing with milk and honey, did, according to the account of one of his ship- 
mates, ‘scare " the comedian not a little, and almost frighted his face from 
its propriety; for to lengthen the face of a comedian, goes far towards 
spoiling it. He was it seems, very far from finding himself 4¢ Home amo 
us, had even come to the resolution that the city of New York shoul 
not be his /ong home. So determined was he not to be bulletined among the 
dead, that he is now numbered among the missing ; what is come of him I 
cannot tell you; I have heard that he was sleeping on a straw bed on the 
other side of the river, in Jersey, where of course all the state beds would 
be in requisition before his arrival. His flight added some little to the 
general gloom here, for several whose love of laughter does not desert them 
even in these trying times, went down to inquire after him ; and proof as 
they were against the fever, had their faces a /ittle lengthened, on finding 
that he had hopped the twig, thus deserting us in our utmost need; how- 
ever, it was but a transient ale m, and soon i gave way to the satisfaction de- 

athews would ‘live to laugh 


rived from the well-founded hopes that 
another day.’” 


His first a rance in America was at New York, so was his last; 
and it was his last on any stage; but of that anon. 


On the 23rd of September, he went to Baltimore; the “ Patriot” of 
that place thus spoke of him :— 

“Mr. Mathews appeared last evening before a full and brilliant audience ; 
we never saw an audience more absorbed and delighted. If the experiment 
had not been fully tried, it would be considered incredible that any man, by 
the variety of his tones, the extent of his theatrical reading, the flexibility of 
his countenance, and the rich humour of his style and manner, could satisfy 
raised expectation, and keep his hearers in either a roar, or applause, or in a 
state of tranquil pleasure. The admirable way in which he changed the cos- 
tume of his characters, as it were in the eye of the audience, the good nature 
with which he ‘held the mirror up to nature,’ &c., &c. ; showed us at least 
something we had never seen before.” 

He took leave of Baltimore on the 14th of October, in a farewell 
benefit which produced upwards of a thousand dollars, the house being 
crowded to overflow. 

At Boston he drew such full houses, that the box tickets were sold at 
auction, and produced 2365 dollars more than their stated price, the 
lower tier bringing an average from seven to ten, and the upper row 
about four dollars premium for th« right of choice. 

In March hejmade his first appearance in Philadelphia. 

On the 19th of May he took leave of his American friends, at the 
conclusion of the farce, in a neat and pertinent address, and thanked 
the audience for the very flattering reception he had received since he 
had been among them: he dwelt with peculiar delight on the great 
encouragement v2 wi open in those pieces he represented by himself, 
and appeared evidently much embarrassed when about bidding his 
audience adieu. He observed, that notwithstanding the Atlantic would 
very soon divide them, he should remember with fond delight the noble 
hospitality, generosity, and kindness, so often bestowed upon him, and 
that it would be cherished with gratitude to the remotest period of his 
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existence, &c. &c. &c.—he retired amidst the acclamations of the audi- 
ence. 

On the ‘th of July, in the same year, he gave his “ Earth and 
Water ” at Manchester, and returned to the Lyceum on the 20th of July, 
when he performed his “ Polly Packet ” and “ Monsieur Morbleu in 
America.’ 

On the 25th of March, Mathews commenced his annual lecture with 
an entirely new entertainment, entitled “A Trip to America.” This 
entertaifiment was written by Mr. J. Smith, assisted by Mr. J. H. Rey- 
nolds. The songs introduced in the first and second parts were, “ Tra- 
vellers All’’— Mrs. Braddish’s Boarding House ”—‘‘ Opossum up a 
Gum Tree ’”’—“ Militia Muster Folk ”—American Surnames ”’—“ Bos- 
ton Post Office *—“ Oyangwaw ”—* Illinois’ Inventory ’’—‘ Farewell 
Finale.” The third part was another Monopolylogue, called “ All 
well at Natchitoches ”’—all the characters by Mr. Mathews, except a 
live donkey. 

__ This was slippery ground ; it required great tact to exhibit the pecu- 

liarities without wounding the amour propre of people by whom he had 
been received so kindly and hospitably ; and the bare thought of ingra- 
titude to whom might have endangered his popularity even here: but he 
steered his course very happily ; and while the explanatory notes, which 
inartificially accompani his text, must have rendered his most recon- 
dite allusions clear to the most obtuse—the bile of no American could 
have been excited by the very chastened caricature of the manners of his 
country; and he must have admitted that the portrait upon the whole 
was “ pretty considerably d—d good.” 

His American piece was eminently successful. The characters, drawn 
after nature, viewed by a discerning eye, and sketched with a master’s 
hand, have afforded the public a more perfect idea of American manners, 
wit, grace, and gentility, than any written description has or could have 
afforded them. 

He had a complete overflow on the opening night; and the whole 
season was exceedingly well attended. On the first of July he concluded 
his season. 

In the summer he again joined Mr. Arnold, and played a part of the sea- 
son. In November he advertised “ that his celebrated ‘ Trip to America ’ 
having been interrupted in June last, at the oe of its highest attrac- 
tion, by the necessity of commencing the English Opera season, and 
many families of distinction, then absent from London, ee urged its 
repetition, it is respectfully announced, that he would be At Home for a 
few nights, in the dreary month of November, at the Theatre Royal 
English Opera House. 

e first night of performance was on the 2nd of November: he per- 
formed only ten nights, eight of which were his “ Trip to America ;” 
the other two “* His Youthful Days.” 


In December, Mathews was at Dublin going through his round of 
characters; his third appearance was as Goldfinch in the “ Road to 
Ruin.’’ The evening’s entertainment should have concluded with “ Mon- 
sieur Tonson.” A few ns in the galleries commenced hissing, and 
called for Talbot, his old Swansea friend. As soon as Mathews ap- 
peared, although the entire house (with the exception of these few,) 
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ss  cemy him to the very echo,” he felt himself unable to . 
and retired from the stage. Mr. Abbott then came forward, and begged 
leave to inform the audience, that Mr. Mathews had ormed the 
character of “ Monsieur Morbleu” with the most decided success in 
London; anything like displeasure was so unusual to him from an 
Irish audience, that he felt himself unable to proceed until it was re- 
moved. Mr. Abbott concluded by saying he was certain, that these 
proceedings from Mr. Talbot’s pretended friends were most disagreeable 
to that gentleman. After this address the piece was suffered to proceed 
without interruption until the middle of the second act, when the hiss- 
ing was again resumed.—Mr. Mathews now addressed the audience in 
nearly the following words :— 


“ Ladies and Gentlemen,—I was totally unprepared for such an attack 
as this, and am, therefore, quite incapable of answering it. I had flattered 
myself that I had played the character of ‘Morbleu,’ in London, with some 
success; and I feel I shall not at this time of life, supported with the a) 
bation of a London audience, shrink into insignificance at so paltry a show 
of displeasure. Mr. Abbott was kind enough to over-rate my abilities ; but 
it certainly was from friendship to that gentleman that I came here, as well 
as to serve myself, as I have always received a most liberal share of support 
from the Dublin audience ; bowever, if they should now express their dis- 
approbation of me, I shall bow to it with the greatest humility. The only 


mortification I shall feel, is my consequent inability to do justice to the 
character.” 


On the 10th of March, 1825, Mathews again produced a new enter- 
tainment, and invited the public to the opening of his “ Memorandum 
Book,” taken during his “ Trips.”” It was from the pens of two gentle- 
men who had before so ably assisted him, Messrs. Peake and Reynolds. 
It consisted as usual of three parts: the first two contained the following 
songs, “ Memoranda in Confusion ;’? “ Night Coach ;” “ Bubbles ;” 
“Sailing Match ;’? “Old and New Times;” ‘“ Public Office, Bow 
Street.” The third part, the “Crown Inn Danger!” the contents of 
his “ Memorandum Book.” As the title would lead us to anticipate, it 
had less of “ Plot’’ than his former entertainments. This, however, if 
it be a fault, is, in such a mélange, a very venial one. His satire on 
this occasion was principally levelled against the prevailing mania for 
Joint Stock Companies, and here he was es ili eben Of the third 
part, “The Crown Inn Danger,” like all preceding monopolyloques, 
the wit lies for the most part in the celerity of metamorphosis, the quick 
exchange of wigs and pantaloons, and the nearly simultaneous exhibition 
of the same countenance at various windows “in the flat.” 

He concluded his season the 16th of June. 

“ The City Barge ’’ was the least successful of his monopolyloques. 

May the 24th he played “ Goldfinch ” and “* Jonathan in England,” 
at Drury Lane Theatre, for Miss Kelly's benefit. 

On the Ist of June he concluded his invitations for the season, and 
came forward in his usual impressive manner, and addressed a very full 
audience. The curtain fell amid general and hearty applause. 

He opened at the Lyceum, for six nights only, on the 16th of Novem- 
ber, with his “ Trip to America.” 

The Shaksperian Club at Stratford-upon-Avon, having elected 
Mathews an honorary member, he attended one of their monthly meet- 
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ings, and was heartily and enthusiastically welcomed by upwards of an 
hundred members. 

On the 8th of March, 1827, he produced another entirely new enter- 
tainment at the Lyceum, and was greeted by a very strong muster of his 
friends, whom he treated with “ The Home Circuit ; or Cockney Glean- 
ings.” The entertainment was said to have been written by Mr. Mon- 
crief. After a loud and general applause, with which the old favourite 
of the public was greeted on his appearance, had subsided, he informed 
his audience of the difficu'ty he felt in producing anything novel for 
their amusement ; he had, however, at last, like many “‘ pa judges,” 
fixed upon “ The Home Circuit.” He then proceeded to state that the 
time of the close of his last year’s entertainment was remarkable for a 
** pecuniary crisis” and the “ effects of the panic,” that, among other 
stoppages, his clock had stopped. 

The monopolylogue, under the title of ** Mathews’s Dream,” which 
concluded the entertainment, differed essentially from all that Mathews 
had previously delivered; it was far more interesting and intellectual, 
The scene opened with a well-painted view of his own picture gallery, 
in which he was represented walking, and painfully cogitating on the 
subject of the third act. In the front of the scene were sketched five 
full-length portraits of by-gone celebrated theatrical personages enume- 
rated in the bill of fare. Having apostrophised these worthies, he, in a 
very feeling manner, tdaivearal to rescue poor Cooke from a portion 
of that odium which attaches to his character as a drunkard, by inform- 
ing the audience that he was not habitually such, but that at times he 
might be ranked amongst the soberest of men. “ Poor fellow! in him 
it was a weakness more than a vice—not so much the love of liquor, as 
the inability to stop when it was pressed a him.” Despairing of a 
subject with which to amuse the public, Mathews sinks to sleep in an 
elbow chair, so placed as to afford him an opportunity of making an 
unobserved exit in order to animate the quintetto of portraits alluded to. 

The imitations were given in Mathews’s unrivalled excellent and 
chaste style of imitation. George Cooke, we think, was the best ; it 
was the man himself; but Kemble, as Penruddock, and the “ Storm ” 
sung by Incledon, may by many be considered as fully equal in 
merit. In Incledon’s character he told an amusing story of his (Incle- 
don) being once obliged to sing the “ Storm” to save himself from a 
watchhouse. The house was crowded, and his exertions to amuse were 
crowned with the loudest plaudits in their progress and at their close. 

Mathews was engaged for a limited number of nights, and made his 
last appearance on that stage on the 29th of September. 

Mathews once more, and for the last time, e at the winter 
theatre where he had been so ill treated, and made his déb@t on the 
31st of December, 1827, in Sir Fretful Plagiary. In this character no 
actor of the present day approached him; it could scarcely be called 
acting; he so decidedly identified himself with the character that it 

appeared reality. 

Notwithstanding his satire upon the various bubble schemes that 
were practised about this time, he was himself one of the persons who 
falta in them, and at this period became a great sufferer. 

Shortly after he closed at Drury Lane, Mr. Arnold proposed to him 
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to the L with a joint entertainment for him and Yates ; but 
Mathews it, and refused to engage with him for that season, 

It was about that time that Mr. Terry’s affairs became so embarrassed 
that he was compelled, or rather his creditors somewhat hastily com- 
spc him, to dispose of his moiety of the Adelphi Theatre ; his partner 

ates treated for it, till the eleventh hour, when the money was to be 
paid to Mr. Terry's nephew, and then, and not till then, Mathews 
amee forward with the cash, and became proprietor of one-half of the 
Adelphi Theatre, in the on gpuage bel rr 

They oe their house on the of the following September, 
1828, with “ Wanted a Partner; or, a Bill due, September 29th,” and 
other pieces, in two of which Mathews acted. 

At the close of the first season Yates spoke the farewell address, in 
which he told the audience, that, though their regular season was past, 
they should not remain idle, and he begyed to announce to them, that, 
in this interregnum, it was Mr. Mathews’s intention to be “ At Home,” 
for the first time, in his own house; and, “ as solitude at home is some- 
times uncomfortable, I intend to keep him company,” &c. 

Onthe 30th of April, 1829, Mathews commenced his new lecture, 
entitled “ The Spring Meeting,” by saying he was all abroad for an 
“ At Home,” and to find a subject to which nobody would object ; but 
this was no easy matter, for a tenth “ At Home: ” he had outgrown his 
“ Youthful Days””—his “ Trip to Paris” had partly been tripped up— 
he had thrown away his “‘ Memorandum Book”—cut his “ Country 
Cousins ”’—got rid of his “ Invitations,” &c, &c, The performance was 
thus announced :— 

“ Mathews and Yates will equjeindy be At Home, and deliver their annual 
spring entertainments at the Adelphi Theatre. Mr. Mathews’s new lecture, 
entitled ‘ Spring Meeting,’ in two parts; in the first part he sings ‘ Spring 
Meetings,’ ‘ London Newspapers,’ * Doncaster Races.’ 

** At the end of the first part Mr. Yates will give a vivd voce phe never 
before reported, of the unprecedented case of Breach of Promise of Marriage, 
Fladigan versus Bathershan, as tried the first sittings of the present home 
cireuit ; to wit, before Lord Chief Justice Punbery, elucidatory of * Love 
ng the Lawyers ; or, courting in Court.’ The whole put on the roll, and 
ar tintoaction, by Mr. Yates. 

“In part the second of Mathews’s Spring Meeting, he will sing ‘The 
Ship Launch,’ ‘ Lord Mayor’s Show,’ and ‘ The Country Concert.’ 

“ After which, Mr. Yates will give a new grand pantomimical monopoly- 
logue, &c., called * Harlequin and Mr. Jenkins, or Pantomime in the Par- 
lour, with scenery, music, tricks, machinery, &e.; to conclude with a 
blow-up intended for the eruption of Mount Vesuvius. 

* No half price.” 

When the curtain dropped on their last, and fortieth representation, 
in July, Mathews addressed the audience in his usual style of farewell 
till next October. 

In A ey started for Paris to give their entertainment at the 

lish tre there, under the direction of M, Laurent. 


n their way, they gave their entertainments at Boulogne, which 
| left on the 4th of September, with full pockets. 
n Paris they created an unusual sensation at the Italian theatre, by 
their “ At Home.” 
Mathews’s second season at the Adelphi opened at the usual time, 
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and he again gave his assistance until the latter end of November ; when 
he retired to make way for a much greater , on whose attraction 
he had the most unqualified reliance, namely—an elephant, 

The elephant made its appearance on the 3rd of December, 1829, 

receded by a prologue spoken in the character of a Beef-eater from 

eter Change. Permission was granted to import her free of duty: 
five per cent. was first asked, by the under-writers at Lloyds, to insure 
her against sea-risk, but this was reduced to one and a half per cent. 
She came over in a steam-vessel chartered for the purpose: her weight 
was 12,000Ibs., and she was valued by her proprietor at £4000. 

His eleventh season commenced on the 26th of April, with his 
“Comic Annual for 1830,”—it was written by Mr. Hood, and was thus 
announced :— 


“ The public is most respectfully informed that on Monday, April 26th., 
Mr. Mathews will have the honour to pom an entirely new ‘Comic An- 
nual for 1830,’ with numerous cuts and other embellishments. Published 
this day (boards,) Adelphi, Strand, (packed in boxes,) four shillings. 

“ Part the third, will be presented as a pictorial embellishment to the 
‘Comic Annual ;’ a monopolylogue, to be called ‘The Loan House.’ ” 


The songs given were “ Zoological Gardens ;” “ A Public Dinner ;” 
“ The Harmonic Dentist ;’? “ An Irish Berrin ;” “ Vauxhall Gardens.” 
~ He closed on the 28th of June. 

In the summer, Mathews contributed to the hilarity and fun of the 
frequenters of the theatre in Modern Athens. 

In 1631, he produced a second Comic Annual for that year, on the 
18th of April, written by Peake, thus announced :— 

“ Messrs. Mathews and Yates.—Mr. Mathews will have the honour to 
publish the second volume of his Comic Annual, in one part, embellished 
with new designs and humorous cuts; in which he will introduce the fol- 
lowing songs, ‘London Exhibitions for 1830—31; ‘Armagh Assizes ;’ 
* The Omnibus ;’ and ‘ Rustic Olympics.’ ” 

“ After which, a new mono rinwus entertainment, in one act, called 
* Yates in Italy,’ or ‘The Handsome Bar Maid.’ Mr. Yates will sustain the 
whole of the characters, The whole to conclude with a novel entertainment, 
a Diapolologue, called ‘No. 26, and No. 27,’ or ‘ The Next Door Neigh- 
bours ;’ in which Messrs. Mathews and Yates will sustain the characters.” 


On the 2nd of May, 1832, he commenced his thirteenth season. His 
title was, “‘ Comic Annual for 1832 :” the first and second parts con- 
tained “ Morning Lounges ;” ‘* The Fox Chase;”” “ Modern Educa- 
tion ;” “ Hackney Coach ;” and “ The Auction Mart.” “The Eddy 
stone Light-house,” was the title of the third part, 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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THE ENGLISH SHIP BY MOONLIGHT. 


Tue world below hath not for me 
Such a fair and glorious sight, 

As an English ship, on a rippling sea, 
In the clear and full moonlight. 


My heart leaps high, as I fix my eye 
On her dark and sweeping hull, 
Laying its breast on the billowy nest, 

Like the tired sleeping gull. 


The masts spring up all tall and bold, 
With their heads among the stars ; 

The white sails gleam in the silvery beam, 
Brailed up to the branching spars. 


The wind just breathing to unroll 
A flag that bears no stain ; 

Proud ship! that need'st no other scroll, 
To warrant thy right on the main, 


The sea-boy hanging on the shrouds 
Chants out his fitful song, 

And watches the scud of fleecy clouds 
That melts as it floats along. 


Oh! what is there on the sluggard land 
That I love so well to mark, 

In the hallow'd light of the still midnight, 
As I do a dancing bark ! 


The ivied tower looks well in that hour, 
And so does an old church spire, 

When the gilded vane and Gothic pane 
Seem tinged with quivering fire. 


The hills shine out in the mellow ray, 
The love-bower gathers a charm, 
And beautiful is the chequering play 

On the willow's graceful arm. 


But the world below holds not for me 
Such a fair and glorious sight, 

As a brave ship floating on the sea, 
In the full and clear moonlight, 


Exiza Coox,. 












( 1) 


THE MAN WHO ALWAYS ATE STALE BREAD. 


Aone the persons who were in the habit of regularly frequenting 
the well-known Café de Foy in the Palais Royal, about the year 1815, 
was a little old man, very carefully dressed, although his costume con- 
stituted a real anachronism. His head was enveloped in a warm Welsh 
wig, with a long thick queue depending from it, which appeared, when 
viewed from its hinder aspect, to resemble a full-grown cabbage, with 
the stem still dangling from its circumference. His pantaloons were 
of black cloth, an were met midway down his stumpy legs by long 
Hessian boots, garnished with tassels, and bright as the surface of a 
polished mirror; a long green waistcoat fell downwards iu folds so as 
to cover in part a round and well-developed paunch ; a loose and ca- 
pacious coat, of a deep marroon colour, decorated with ™% bright 
metal buttons, and forcibly reminding one of the era of the Republic, 
incased the outward man; and a hat, bevelled off into a sugar loaf 
form, surmounted the wig, and completed the equipment. 

After all, however, this costume was nothing very extraordinary, or 
indeed very different from that of the hundreds of antiquated men who 
about this epoch were to be seen swarming forth in fine weather, like a 
host of innocent green frogs basking in the sun after a spring shower. 
The little old man in question visited the Café de Foy every rp 
precisely at one ‘o’clock, called for a cup of coffee with cream, and a rol 
of bread, which he always divided into the same number of circular slices. 
It was necessary, however, that this bread should be stale, and as they 
knew the peculiar fancy of the old gentleman in this respect, a roll was 
carefully reserved from each day’s consumption, and put aside for his 
breakfast the following morning. From this practice, the old gentle- 
man became known among the different waiters by the sobriquet of 
“* The Man who always ate Stale Bread.” 

The old gentleman’s state of existence was so uniform, and his move- 
ments so regular, as to resemble in no small degree those of an automa- 
ton. He entered the Café every morning, without looking to the right 
or the left, and proceeded directly forwards to a little round table, iso- 
lated and incommodious, and which for this reason was nearly always 
vacant. After being served with his breakfast, he invariably abstracted 
two out of the five pieces of sugar which figured beside his cup, and 
conveyed them into the dexter pocket of his green waistcoat: he next 
proceeded to butter in succession each of the numerous morsels of bread, 
adding, if I mistake not, precisely the same number of grains of salt to 
each, and then ate his breakfast, cautiously abstaining from looking at 
any of the journals or periodicals. 

Some of the ardent politicians who frequented the Café expressed 
astonishment and contempt at this last habit, and regarded the little 
old man as a very Vandal, careless of the honour and interests of his 
country. The more judicious, and among thera myself, were of a differ- 
ent opinion; we considered him, for ‘parm | the same reasons, a very 
paragon of prudence and wisdom. Inattentive to both, parties, “ the 
man who always ate stale bread” pursued the quiet tenor of his way, 
without change. He never attempted to form any intimacies, or suffered 
any unnecessary expressions to escape from his lips; his breakfast was 
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eaten in silence, and usually terminated with the finale of a march 
beaten with his fingers on the table: his next yo yee in pulling 
up the Hessian boots to their greatest altitude, which he paid for 
his breakfast, gave the waiter a sous, and left the house without saluting 
the dame de comploir. 

The worthy old gentleman’s habits and peculiarities excited so much 
attention among the customers and waiters at the coffee-house, and his 
manners were so gentle and docile, that some of the younger people 
began to think he would prove an eligible butt for their pleasantries, 
A sub-lieutenant on half-pay, and in want of cheap amusement, detcr- 
mined one day to forestall the old gentleman in his accustomed seat, 
and take possession of the table to which he was attached. The little 
man arrived, and without being disconcerted took his place on the oppo- 
site side. 

“ There is no room here for two,” said the young fire-eater, twirling 
his moustache. 

“ T have used this table for months,” replied the old man, without 
moving, and in a deprecating tone of voice. 

The soldier could not resist the appeal, and retreated from the field. 
This occurrence encouraged one of the waiters to make a further trial of 
his equayimity : the little old man, wei as IT have said to waste 
words, was ix the habit of holding out his fore-finger to intimate the 
quantum sufficit of coffee and of cream. The waiter, prosengins inad- 
vertence, directed the stream of boiling coffee over the finger of the 
original, at the instant that he waved it forth as a signal to cease pour- 
ing. The sufferer rose silently from his seat, and, with an alacrity 
for which no one gave him credit, brought the point of his stout Hessian 
boot in contact with that part of the person of the waiter which was 
uncovered with coat tails, and sent the joker spinning across the floor 
of the apartment. 

The waiter was exiled from the coffee-room, as a punishment for the 
attack ; the justice of the master condemned him to serve for a certain 
space in the laboratory, as the kitchen of a café-restaurant is called. 

In the end, ** the man who always ate stale bread’’ triumphed over 
his tormentors, and generally had the laughter on his own side ; he did 
not, however, exhibit any appearance of triumph, and, afier one or two 
acditional attempts at mystification, finding him quite immoveable, his 
enemies left him to enjoy in peace his little table at the Café de Foy. 

One day towards the close of the year 1817, the old man quitted the 
Café without paying for his breakfast, but, as he made no observation in 
so doing, it was supposed that he had forgotten it, and would remember 
the next morning. Whe coffee-house keeper however reckoned without 
his host in this supposition, for the next day came, and the next, and 
the next, “ the man who always ate stale bread” larly pocketed 
his two lumps of sugar, beat his accustomed march, pulled up his Hes- 
sian boots, and did all that he had been accustomed to do, with the ex- 
ception of paying his bill. 

is change in his usual practice continued for a week, at the end 
of which time the proprietor of the coffee-house, ignorant of the name 
or residence of his debtor, determined upon presenting him with a bill, 
the more especially as the little man gave no explanation of his conduct, 
or made any allusion to this remarbable change in his ancient habits. 
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Dominic, the chief waiter of the establishment, had become attached 
to the old man, in consequence of the little trouble he gave, and his 
quiet and gentle demeanour. Dominic imagined, from the circumstance 
of his not diminishing the expense of his breakfast, that the good man 
was merely labouring under some temporary embarrassment; so that, 
partly from calculation and partly from good feeling, Dominic determined 
to become responsible to the proprietor for the past and future break- 
fasts, not doubting that the embarrassment would shortly cease, and 
that the little man would soon settle his arrears, and perhaps accompany 
the settlement with a gratuity for the accommodation. 

But Dominic was deceived in his calculation of time: ten months 
elapsed without any allusion to the matter or offer of payment. The 
coffee-house keeper and his waiters began to shrug their shoulders and 
make long faces at the risk poor Dominic was running. Dominic him- 
self, exposed to these daily doubts, began to think that he had acted too 
liberally in becoming responsible for a man whose debt seemed destined 
to go on accruing for ever; when, one day, the old man, without any 
explanation, demanded his account, settled it in full, and, after a careful 
calculation, handed to the waiter, in addition, the sum of fifteen francs 
six sous, as his gratuity, at the rate of one sous a day for ten months, of 
which four contained each thirty-one days. 

If interest alone had guided the conduct of the head waiter, it must 
be confessed that he had lamentably failed in the result; for in France 
the contributions to the waiters are all placed in one general cash-box, 
and at the end of a certain period the proceeds are divided among all 
the servants of the house, the master first helping himself to the lion’s 
share ; at this rate, therefore, Dominic’s recompense would probably 
amount to a solitary sixpence. Dominic knew this, but was satisfied 
with the reward of his own heart; he thanked the old man graciouély 
for the payment, placed the gratuity in the common receptacle, and 
transferred the other monies to his own stronghold, for he had pre- 
viously paid day by day the expense of the breakfast from his. own 
pocket, 

The little man followed Dominic’s movements with his eyes, at the 
same time beating upon the table a march, somewhat longer and a little 
more vehement than was his wont; but by no word or movement did 
he afford an indication of having understood the liberal conduct of the 
waiter in his behalf. 

About the close of the same year, that is to say, three or four months 
after the liquidation of this singular debt, the proprietor of the Café, 
who had realized a fortune, announced his intention of disposing of the . 
establishment, and retiring from trade, 

Hearing this intention announced in the Café, the old gentleman made 
a sign to Dominic, who was in attendance, to approach, and began a 
conversation. Dominic was as much surprised at this sudden fit of lo- 
quacity as though one of the stucco figures on the ceiling had opened 
its mouth, and asked for a cup of coffee. But Dominic was destined to 
be even more surprised at the nature of the conversation. 

“ My friend,” said the little old gentleman to the head waiter, “ you 
are a good fellow, and I wish you well.” 

Dominic bowed, and elevated his shoulders with that slight movement 
which may be interpreted, ad libitum, to mean “ I am much obliged,” 
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or “ It is of little consequence to me.” The old man took the former 
explanation, and continued— ' ' 

“ Dominic, I am sure you have been economical ; I know this, and 
much more of which I do not speak, because I am too well acquainted 
with the value of words to throw them away; I know you have saved 
money.”’ 

Dominic bounded back a step or two, and the action hardly needed 
to be interpreted. “ He is about to ask me to lend him money,” thought 
the head waiter. r 

The questioner appeared to divine the thoughts of the waiter ; his 
visage was for an instant distorted with a grimace, of which the model 
may be seen in the figures of the middle ages which decorate the porch 
of some Gothic church. 

“ Dominic,” he continued, “ I see that I am right, you have money 
in the funds; this is excellent; and now reply to my question shortly 
and to the purpose. Do you think, from your own knowledge, that an 
intelligent man, desirous of improving his circumstances, would find 
this a favourable speculation in which to risk a capital so large as that 
demanded by your master for his business ?”” 

Dominic was pleased to have an opportunity of talking on a subject 
which entirely occupied his thoughts. “ If, said he, ‘the purchaser 
understood the business, so as tu be able to attend to his own interests, 
and if he was not compelled to borrow the purchase-money on extrava- 
gant terms, he would find the business a fortune.” 

“ Well, and why do you not purchase it ?” 

* Mercy, I! with what?” 

“ With your savings.” 

“* My savings ! they do not altogether amount to ten thousand francs.” 

“ Ten thousand francs ! how long have you been in service, Dominic ?”’ 

_“* T have carried the napkin for twenty-three years—I am now thirty- 
nine.”’ 

“ You are a good fellow, as I said; the man who could amass ten 
thousand francs, by adding sous to sous, would soon be worth a million 
at the head of a house like this. Decidedly, it must be so. Dominic, 
I xnow a person who could assist you with a loan; how much do you 
want ?”” 

“ Nothing. I would not incur a debt of two hundred and twenty 
thousand francs ; the risk is too great, and the interest would probably 
absorb all the profit; I would rather continue a waiter for a few years 
longer, and retire upon a small annuity, than run the risk of marching 
to prison in the shoes of a bankrupt.” 

“ You speak sense, my friend, but leave the matter to me.” 

The old man then adjusted the folds of his boots, and departed with- 
out uttering another word. The next morning he came to the Café half 
an hour earlier than was his custom. Dominic commenced arranging 
his table, but the old man arrested his arm. 

** Where is the proprietor ?”’ said he. 

“ In his cabinet,” said Dominic. 

** Conduct me to him.” 

Dominic moved forward to show the old man the way; his heart 
beat with violence, for, although he had passed the whole of the preced- 
ing day in trying to convince himself that the good man was weak in 
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his intellect, and was trifling with him, still his perplexity returned 
when he beheld the air of assurance and determination with which “ the 
man who ate stale bread’’ proceeded about the business. When they 
were both arrived in the presence of the proprietor, the old man com 
menced the conversation without further preamble. 

“ How much do you demand for your establishment?” said he. 

“ Before I reply to your inquiry,” said the proprietor, who suspected 
some mystification or scene of folly, “ before I reply to your demand, 
and enter upon the affair with you, suffer me to ask whom I have the 
honour to address ?”” 

“ You are right. If two parties are about to enter into a contract, it 
is first of all necessary that they should know and have confidence in 
each other. I am the Baron Ragelet, ex-commissary-general of the 
armies of the empire.” 

“ Baron ns et!” said the proprietor, bowing ; “ I know the name; 
I have seen it lately in the newspapers.” 

“ No doubt, in relation to an injunction obtained by my indignant 
family to prevent me from wasting my fortune. They say that I am a 
fool, and that my liberality has its origin in imbecility. During ten 
months, while the inquiry was going on, my property was estreated, and 
I refused to touch the allowance offered me. Since then the inquiry 
has terminated in favour of my sanity, and, having again entered upon 
the administration of my property, I was enabled to refund to this ex- 
cellent man the little sum he had the generosity to disburse forme. Now 
that we know each other, let us return to business. What sum do you 
demand for your establishment ?” 

** Two hundred and twenty thousand francs.”’ 

“ It is not perhaps too dear; and you would probably have no objec- 
tion to leave some of the purchase-money on mortgage. But listen to 
me. The times are unsettled, and the most solid establishments are at 
the mercy of revolutions, and two hundred thousand francs now is better 
than two hundred and twenty thousand in prospect. Here, then,” 
he continued, drawing an old portfolio from bis pocket, “ is two hun- 
dred thousand francs in notes of the Bank of France. If these satisfy 
you, the affair is finished. This is my way of transacting business, and 
in my time I have completed more important bargains in fewer words.” 

Dominic and his master both seemed stupified with surprise. The 
Baron appeared to enjoy their confusion, and rubbed his hands, and 
repeated the grimace to which we have already alluded. 

“ IT am willing to agree,’”’ said the proprietor ; “* but it is necessary 
that the matter should be arranged by a notary.” 

“Why so? Is not the sale executed in good form by the three parties 
present ?” 

“ But with respect to the interest,’’ murmured Dominic, in a smothered 
tone of voice, seizing the Baron’s coat, “ it is orm: Te 

“‘ Bah!” replied the old man, “‘ I do it to oblige a friend, and am no 
usurer. Give me your acknowledgment—I desire nothing else. But 
as [ have no intention of making you a present of two hundred thou- 
sand francs, I will arrange it in such a manner that you shall not long 
remain my debtor.” 

Dominic fell from his elevation, and “the man who always ate stale 
bread”? descended to the coffee-room. While the buyer and seller were 
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preparing themselves to register the transfer of the property, he swallowed 
tranquilly his cup of coffee, without forgetting the two pieces of sugar to 
bo tounaibeted 40 his pocket, beat a superb march on the table, drew up 
his boots, and departed with his two friends to finish, by a dash of the 
pen, a transfer of two hundred thousand francs. 

In a few days Dominic was installed in his remy come The little old 
man continued to take his customary breakfast, in his usual impassable 
manner, when one day, as he was leaving the room, he deviated so far 
from his usual custom as to approach Dominic, who was enthroned in 
the seat of honour, and address him with the following words :-— 

* Dominic,” said he, “ I think you have warm affections ?”’ 

“ Perhaps,’’ said Dominic, fixing his eyes upon the Baron, as though 
he would read his thoughts. 

* I see,” said the other, “ you have them when the occasion demands 
it—you are right—I am pleased with the reservation. I find you have 
not lost your heart—marriage is the most important affair of a man’s 
life. Dominic, you must get married.” 

“ T have already thought of it, Sir,” said Dominic; “ a wife would 
be a great source of comfort and economy. It would save the expense 
of a dame de compltoir.”’ 

“ True,” said the Baron, “ you have need of aid and counsel; you 
shall have them. Be ready at eight o’clock this evening; I will call for 
you, and we will pay a visit together.” 

The appointed hour arrived, and with it the Bacon. Dominic was 
ready, and accompanied Mons. Ragelet in a hackney coach to that 
quarter of decayed wealth the Faubourg St. Germain. Here they stopped 
at the door of a house of mean appearance, and, having ascended several 
flights of stairs, entered a small apartment, where they found two ladies, 
who received them with marked attention. 

** Madame Dupre,” said the Baron to one of them, with an appear- 
ance of friendly familiarity, “ this is the worthy man of whom I have 
spoken, and in whose welfare I hope to interest you. Dominic,’’ con- 
tinued he, turning towards the coffee-house keeper, “ this lady is the 
widow of a man who has rendered me many important services. She 
has promised to extend her favours to you, and will permit you to visit 
her at intervals.” 

While Mons, Ragelet was making these introductions in due form, 
the daughter of Madame Dupré, whose name was Rose, and who, with- 
out being exactly beautiful, possessed all the freshness and bloom of the 
flower whose name she bore, regarded Dominic attentively, and he in 
return bestowed upon her a large share of his attention. The result of 
this double investigation appeared favourable to both parties, for 
Dominic was well-formed, and with good features, and his countenance 
retlected the goodness and gentleness of his heart. He had also taken 
care, at his first introduction, to set off his person to the best advantage, 
believing the old adage, that, with the ladies, Ce n’est que le premier 
pas qui coute. 

But the meanness of the apartment, and the simple and unexpensive 
dresses of the ladies, somewhat disappointed Dominic. He was anxious, 
at the earliest possible moment, to return the Baron's loan, and indeed 
thought, from a hint the Baron had dropped, that it was his intention to 
introduce him to a lady of property, with some sum towards the liquida- 
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tion of his debt. But observing such obvious signs of want of wealth in 
the Duprés, he came to the conclusion that the Baron was now desirous of 
ray an him to a girl who had been under his protection, in return for 
the favours which he had just bestowed. This thought occasioned 
Dominic great uneasiness ; but, whatever the appearances might be, the 
conclusion was a wrong one. The next day, as the interview had been 
satisfactory between the young people, the Baron announced to Dominic 
his plans in full. He stated the nature of the obligations conferred upon 
him by the elder Dupré, and his desire, as the family were left in ad- 
verse Circumstances, to return the obligation, without alarming their 
delicacy ; and this, he thought, he could best do by effecting a marriage 
between Dominic and the daughter of his friend. 

Dominic was satisfied with this explanation and arrangement; the 
young lady appeared truly amiable, and desirable as a partner for life ; 
and before a week had elapsed Dominic made a formal offer of his 
hand and heart, and was duly accepted by the protégée of “ the man 
who always ate stale bread.” 

The marriage was soon after solemnized, and the same day, after his 
customary breakfast, the Baron beckoned to Dominic to approach, 

* You te done well,’”’ said he; “ you have married, without inte- 
rested motives, a woman desirous and capable of rendering you happy. 
I told you that I should find the means to cancel the debt you owe me: 
it is the dowry of Rose. And here,” continued he, tearing the two 
hundred thousand franc bill in pieces, “ I destroy the acknowledgment 
you gave for the money. Enjoy it, and be happy.” 

Dominic, full’of gratitude, would have thrown himself at the Baron’s 
feet, but he was already out of the door. 

“Two or three such reparations,’ he muttered to himself, as he 
walked swiftly away, “ and I shall die contented and absolved ; and 
these are what my relations call prodigal dilapidations of my fortune.” 

May all those who wallow in ill-acquired wealth render the same 
atonement to society as Baron Ragelet; and may they be as happy in 
the selection of their objects ! 

Dominic verified the prediction of the Baron, and became a millionaire. 
He improved the establishment in the Palais Royal, and, having brought 
it to its present state of perfection, sold the property for five hundred 
thousand francs. He is now a retired citizen, residing in a noble hotel 
in the Rue St. Honoré, and member of the Chamber of Deputies, dis- 
tinguished chiefly for the simple probity of his character. Neither he 
nor Rose have ever forgotten or hesitated to acknowledge their obliga- 
tions to “the Man who always ate stale bread.” . 
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RECREATIONS IN NATURAL HISTORY.—NO. VI. 


Monkeys or tae Orn Continent, &c. 





* Almost a man in size and look,”—Gay's Fables. 





Vouratne’s vieur solitaire, speaking of those lofty systematists, * qui 
ont eréé (univers avec leur plume ’’—they are not altogether extinct in 
our day—notices two zoological theories. 

One of these taught that the mountains and man were produced by 
the waters of the sea. At first, it seems, there were charming marine 
men who afterwards became amphibious, and then their fascinating 
forked tail (how the conservative belles of those days must have deplored 
the change) became transformed into the lower extremities, on which 
the great biped has walked ever since. The age of King Saleh, and 
of his denis Queen Gulnare, evidently formed an epoch in this 
transition. 

The second ‘Treatise demonstrated that the race of men were 
“ bastard slips” of a tribe of baboons. 

The controversy seems to have waxed as warm as that between the 
Big-endians and the Little-endians ; but the worthy Solitaire appeurs 
to have been daring enough to entertain doubts of the correctness of both 

nealogies, and does not show any very marked preference for either of 
these systems :—*“ /’aimai,” says his manuscript, “ autant descendre 
d’un poisson que dun singe.” 

And yct there have not been wanting philosophers, as we have seen, 
to advocate the cause of the latter pedigree, which is involved in the 
theory of gradual development. Notwithstanding, however, the different 
phases which Tiedemann and others have clearly shown to take place in 
the formation of the human brain before birth, ascending, as they do, 
from the structure of that organ in the lower animals to that of fishes, 
reptiles, birds, and mammiferous quadrupeds, till, during the last period 
of gestation it receives the finish which distinguishes the encephalon of 
man; and notwithstanding the occasional difficulties presented by that 
respectable, persevering, and omnipresent sub-family, the Bores, most of 
whom afford grounds to the ereliglinis for suspecting that they have not 
succeeded in entirely rubbing off their excrescences—we eschew the 
fallacy. At the same time, feeling bound to pay all proper respect to 
those who are interested in maintaining the doctrine of Monboddo and 
others, both French and British, we beg leave to commence our sketch 
with those old world monkeys whose tails still flourish in all their pen- 
dulosity and perfection. 

The Guenons form a very large group. Robed in bright and beau- 
tiful furs, and often light and graceful in their proportions, they still 
vary greatly in size and shape. Many of them are gifted with a most 
bounding agility, which carries them from bough to bough, in their 
African and Asiatic forest-homes, with almost the velocity of a bird. 
When, unhappily for them, they are captured, they prove amiable in 
disposition, very playful, but not malignant nor mischievous ; and, with 
due submission to the late all-accomplished Mr. Astley, tailed though 
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they be, they are distinguished for the facility with which they learn 
tricks, and the address with which they perform them, 

The Entellus Monkey*, widely spread as it is over the continent of 
India and its islands, is but little known to those who frequent our me- 
nageries : for, in the first place, the species is held in great respect by the 
natives ; and, in the next, the captives generally pine and die soon after 
their arrival in Europe. There was one in our Zoological Garden in the 
Regent’s Park, and another at Paris; but neither of them long survived 
their arrival ; and Thunberg’s specimen died from cold in the delicious 
climate of the Cape of Good Hope. The accounts given by the last- 
mentioned author and Wolff are very amusing; but they appear to have 
been embellished by a very vivid fancy. There seems, however, to be 
no doubt that these worshipful monkeys have acuteness enough to take 
advantage of the veneration in which they are held, and to make the un- 
fortunate husbandman pay a ruinous tribute to their sanctity. When 
the fruits of the well-tilled earth are ripe, and ready to be gathered in, 
down from the forests come overwhelming bands, confident in their 
sacred character, and make spoil of the harvest of his industry before 
his eyes. There he stands, on the spot now rich with the produce of 
his labours, vainly endeavouring to scare away with loud cries these 
swarms of relentless foragers, who quickly consume everything. He 
sees his luscious figs, his refreshing cocoa-nuts, his choice apples, and 
mellow pears, disappear at this féle champéfre; nor do even his cab- 
bages and potatoes escape the appetite of his self-invited and unwelcome 
guests, 

Dr. Horsfield, who notices the domestication of another species of 
monkey by the Javanese, and its association with the horse, remarks, 
that in every stable, from that of a prince to that of a mantry or chief of 
a village, one is to be found; but he never saw the Budeng t, the poor 
Negro Monkey, thus comfortably situated. On the contrary, this 
unfortunate species, which possesses a jet black fur, with long silvery 
hairs, much prized, both by natives and Europeans, for their riding 
equipages and military decorations, is cruelly attacked with cudgels 
and stones wherever it is found, and slaughtered in great numbers, 
Associated in large troops on the trees of the extensive forests of 
Java—as many as fifty are often found together—the proscribed Bu- 
dengs, at the sight of their deadly enemy, man, lift up their voices in 
loud screams and wailings. A violent bustle and commotion ensues, and 
branches of decaying trees, detached by their movements, are not un- 
frequently precipitated on the heads of those spectators who have, 
imprudently, not been satisfied with observing them at a distance, 

The genera Cercopithecus and Cercocebus form the section of the true 
Guenons. Of the former genus, which is short in the muzzle, and has 
a facial angle exceeding fifty degrees, a round head, slightly flattened in 
front, and a flat nose, the Diana Monkey} and the Mona afford per- 
haps the most pleasing examples. It is, indeed, rather hard upon the 
** Queen of the silver bow ’’ that she should be degraded to the likeners 
of an African tailed Quadrumane ; but we yey that the white cres- 
cent on the monkey’s brow was irresistible to M. Geoffroy. “Mona” 
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is a term applied to all long-tailed monkeys, with certain modifications, 
by the Moors of North Afmea, and is, most probably, of Arabian origin ; 
but the individuals of the pretty species which M. Geoffroy pay 
copithecus Mona, appear to differ much in disposition, though the 

neral character of the species is considered to be gentle and playful. 

. F. Cavier’s Mona was the most amiable of monkeys, and its sweet- 
ness of temper, which grew with its growth, and was developed under 
his own eye, remained unimpaired by age. It was, to be sure, a most 
expert and noiseless thief; and, being suffered to roam at will, would 
open a chest, or drawer, by turning the key in the lock, untie knots, 
undo the rings of a chain, and pick pockets with admirable dexterity. 
This last accomplishment was its favourite pastime; and a stranger 
seldom departed without having undergone a search, with a delicacy of 
touch not to be detected, and always successful. It was very affectionate ; 
and the gentle satisfaction with which it would receive and return ca- 
resses, and its low, but expressive cry of pleasure on such occasions, 
made it very endearing ; nor was this feeling towards it checked by an 
of the disgusting habits too often exhibited by its congeners. One whic 
was kept in the menagerie of the Zoological Society was, on the con- 
trary, as ill-conditioned a brute as the worst of the Simian, or of any 
other family. 

Cercocebus — in its manners very near to Cercopithecus ; 
but the greater development of the long canine teeth, the facial angle, 
the large cheek-pouches, and the shortening tail, seem to lead towards 
the Baboons. The Mangabey, or White-eyelid Monkey*, and the Green 
Monkey +, belong to this genus. Western Africa is supposed to be the 
locality of the former; and the latter is known to be an inhabitant of 
the Cape de Verd Islands, as well as the African continent. The Man- 
gabey, with its upper eyelids of a dead white, was so named by Buffon 

m the erroneous supposition that his specimens were brought from 
that territory in Madagascar, In a state of captivity it is a most un- 
wearied droll—frolicsome and good-natured withal. Sir William Jar- 
dine mentions a female in Mr. Wombwell’s menagerie that was most 
lively, and gives a gure of her, no easy task, for she was never at rest 
for one moment; and her activity was increased when she perceived that 
she was noticed. “She performed,” says Sir William, “ many of the 
attitudes of the most experienced harlequins * * *. She was remark- 
a cleanly, and careful not to soil her person. When feeding, she 
seldom put her head to the food or dish, but lifted and conveyed it to 
her mouth.”’ Her dict consisted of bread and milk principally, and 
vegetables occasionally: like Potemkin, she was very fond of a carrot. 
The large troops in which the Green Monkeys assemble have been 
remarked by many travellers. It was one of these societies, most pro- 
hably, that afforded M. Adanson the excellent sport, on the enjoyment 
of which he dwells with so much satisfaction. e poor animals were 
pepe in the midst of their tricks; and M. Adanson declares that 
nothing could be more entertaining than the endeavours of the little 
wretches to escape from the slaughtering gun which the traveller seems 
to have worked most unrelentin iy. Though he killed twenty-three in 
less than one hour, within a space of twenty toises, and wounded, we 
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dare say, many more, not one of the sufferers screamed during the whole 
time; but they gathered together in companies, knit their brows, 
eae their teeth, and screamed as if they intended to attack him. 

e wish they had with all our hearts, and to some purpose, too, though 
we have great respect for philosophers in general, and for zoologists in 
particular. 

Before we proceed to the Baboons, we must not forget a curious form 
which is placed by some naturalists among the Guenons. The Pro- 
boscis Monkey* unites in its person the unshapely corpulence of the 
Orangs, with the long arms of the Gibbons and the guttural sac of the 
Howlers. Its physiognomy defies description. Dhego’s feature shrinks 
into insignificance—though he had been to the Promontory of Noses 
and got him “one of the godliest that ever fell to a single man’s lot””— 
in comparison with the proboscis of the Kahau. He who has only seen 
stuffed specimens, can have no idea of the hideous mask that the un- 
dried face presents ; fur the protuberance is entirely cartilaginous, and 
can be inflated by the animal to a prodigious size. The Kahau is about 
three feet high when erect, and has a long tail. We saw one taken out 
of spirit in which it had been preserved, looking like one of those horrible 
female fiends sometimes pictured in old wood-cuts— 


“ Not uglier follow the night hag.” 


A celebrated French naturalist, who was present at the opening of 
the casket which contained this zoological jewel, was in raptures, and, 
as the bust emerged, he exclaimed, “‘ E//e a été nourrice!”? We looked 
in vain for the young imps, which had probably escaped when their poor 
barrelled-up mother fell. It must be startling to look round in the 
wildernesses of Borneo, and behold one of these horrible visages peering, 
Zamiel-like, from behind the trunk of some dark tree. At sunrise and 
sunset these animated caricatures assemble in the woods that border the 
rivers. Then and there they continually ply their guttural sacs and 
sonorous noses, till the vicinage echoes again with a cry, supposed to be 
expressed by the word “ Kahau”’ often repeated ; and hence their name. 
Their activity is energetic, and they will bound from tree to tree, clearing 
an intermediate space of from fifteen to twenty feet. 

Passing by the Douc, or Cochin-China Monkey +, with its many- 
coloured coat, for its manners are little known, we must now call the 
reader’s attention to forms in which monkey-depravity seems to reach 
its height. 

The Baboons concentrate all that is fierce, malicious, and disgusting. 
There are two tribes of these enormously powerful and furious brutes. 
The first, and best, are distinguished by having their nostrils situated 
on the face, so to speak; the second form the group of Dog-headed 
Baboons, Cynocephali, and in them the nasal aperture is placed at the 
end of the muzzle. 

Of the more gentle tribe, the Wanderow } presents itself as a good 
example. This ‘* Child of the Sun,” as our showmen used always to 
designate it—why, heaven only knows, unless, as the French have done 
their best for Diana, the English are determined that they will not be 





* Nasalis larvatus, Geoffry; Guenon nasique, Desmarest, Le Kahau, Audebert. 
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behind their neighbours in doing honour to her Hr brother—wears 
a uniform of deep black, with the exception of the ruff, beard, or mane, 
which surrounds the face, and varies from ashy-grey to pure white. 
This ornament may have assisted in fixing the parentage above alluded 
to, and may have reminded the Polito-people of the jolly face of Sol, 
looking out from his radiant circumference, over mine host’s door. 
Father Vincent Maria, who observes that there are four monkeys on the 
coast of Malabar, hath executed a flattering portrait of our friend; and 
here is the picture, drawn by the hand of that worthy procurator-general 
of the Bare-footed Carmelites. “ The first is perfectly black, clothed 
with glossy hair, with a white beard round his chin, a span or more in 
extent. To him all the other monkeys show such deep respect, that in 
his presence they are submissive and humble themselves, as if they were 
aware of his pre-eminence. The princes and great lords esteem him 
highly, for that he is, above every other, gifted with gravity, capacity, 
and a wise appearance. Easily is he taught to perform a variety of cere- 
monies and courtesies, and all these in so serious and perfect a style, as 
to make it matter of great wonder that they should so exactly be enacted 
by an irrational animal *.” 

We have had our eye upon one or two of these Wanderows. There 
was one in the Zoological ewan * collection, then in its infancy, in 
Bruton Street, and a right merry fellow was he. He would run up his 
pole and throw himself over the cross-bar, so as to swing backwards and 
forwards, as he hung suspended by the chain which held the leathern 
strap that girt his los. The expression of his countenance was pecu- 
liarly innocent; but he was sly, very sly, and not to be p roached with 
impunity by those who valued their head-gear. He would sit demurely 
on his cross-perch, pretending to look another way, or to examine a nut- 
shell for some remnant of kernel, till a proper victim came within his reach ; 
when, down the pole he rushed, and up he was again, in the twinkling 
of an eye, leaving the bare-headed surprised one minus his hat, at least, . 
which he had the satisfaction of seemmg undergoing a variety of meta- 
morphoses under the plastic hands of the grinning ravisher, not at all 
calculated to improve a shape which the taste of a Moore, perhaps, had 
designed and executed. It was whispered—horrescimus referentes— 
that he once scalped a bishop, who ventured too near, notwithstanding 
the caution given to his lordship by another dignitary of the church, 
and that it was some time before he could be made to give up, with much 
mowing and chattering, the well-powdered wig which he had profanely 
transferred from the sacred poll to his own. The lords spiritual of the 
present day, with one or two laudable exceptions, are safe from such 
sacrilege : now, it would be nearly as difficult to take a wig off a bishop, 
as it once was to take the breeks off a Highlandman. 

But another Wanderow confined in the open part of the gardens in the 
Regent's Park was of a different temperament. There was melancholy 
about this creature. He would climb his pole, ascend to his elevated 
house-top, and there sit for half an hour together, gazing wistfully at 
that distant portion of the park which presented, when viewed from his 
position, the appearance of a thick wood, every now and then looking 
down, as if he were contrasting the smooth-shaven painted pole to 








* Gardens and Menagerie of the Zovlogical Society delineated, Vol, i. 
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which they had fettered him with the rugged living “columns of the 
evergreen palaces” of his fathers. 

[t is impossible not to feel some compassion for this persecuted race. 
Monkeys, generally speaking, never live long in confinement. How 
should they? The most restless and mercurial of animals, to whose 
existence the balmy fresh air, constant change of place, and prodigality of 
exercise, seem absolutely necessary, they are shut up for the greatest 
part of the year in close, sickly, noisome apartments, artificially heated 
and miserably ventilated ; or often only ventilated by the admission of a 
current of cold air. Their lungs, poor prisoners, soon become affected, 
and strumous attacks gradually render the whole organization a mass of 
disease under which they pine anddie. Those that are suffered to go 
at large, whether in houses, about the streets, on board ships, or at fairs 
(the favoured ones we mean who skip along the ropes and poles on the 
outside of the shows to attract company), are better off: but hapless is 
the monkey doomed to the civilization of the menagerie. 

Before we arrive at the more brutalized Baboon form, we must notice 
the Barbary Ape*, the only European Monkey. This species has esta- 
blished itself on the rocks of Gibraltar, and next to the Green Monkey is 
the most frequent slave of the travelling showman or Thespian, a misfortune 
which it owes to its superior intelligence. Though apparently without a 
tail, it has, nevertheless, a small tubercle in the place of that organ. 
This is the ape that figures so often in fable both ancient and modern, 
and it is extremely probable that it was the only tailless monkey known 
to the Greeks. There is no doubt that it was the subject anatomized by 
Galen whose account has been verified by the observations of Cuvier 
and of M. de Bainville. 

Some of our readers may not have heard of an old story, of which, by 
the way, there is more than one version, setting forth how a strong party of 
these apes, headed by a knowing old cheiroped, gave so much annoyance 
to a certain regiment in garrison on the Rock, that at last they set their 
wits to work and succeeded in capturing the ringleader. Him they 
shaved close, both head and face. They then let him go. Away he 
scampered to his party who had been watching him at a distance, eager 
no doubt, to place himself again at their head, and lead them down to 
vengeance. He was received with a volley of sticks and stones, by his 
own troops, who treated him so roughly that he was forced to fly for his 
life. In this deplorable and degraded state he was fain to creep back to 
his old enemies, the —th; and presented himself at their quarters so 
woe-begone, and with such a rueful visage “all shaven and shorn,” 
that there was no resisting the appeal. He was admitted and remained 
with his new alKes whom he served with fidelity, upon the same prin- 
_ that secures the faith of all other allics,—because he couldn’t 

velp it. 

The Cynocephalous Apes, or true Baboons, which form the second 
tribe above alluded to, have a very low facial angle, varying in the adult 
from 30° to 35°. They may be naturally separated into those which 
have a considerable length of tail, and those whose tail, if tail it may 
be called, is dwindled into a mere tubercle with a tuft of hairs by wa 
of finish. In captivity these apes (which are not however indocile, if 
taught during their youth) present a more undisguised and complete 
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of the active animal passions than is perhape to be found 
aamieecahen, OF lenge: tien," wal ions fitted for the 
exertion of great strength and agility, their ess is almost incon- 
trollable, their paroxysms of rage being so violent, it is said, as occa- 
sionally to kill them. They are evidently capable of attachment, such 
as it is ; and the following anecdote related by M. F. Cuvier well illus- 
trates the dominion of passion over them. A Chacma®*, kept ~ the 
Paris menagerie, managed to escape one day from his , into the en- 
closure belonging to it. Irritated i the stubborn refusal of the baboon 
to return, his keeper, not prudently, threatened him with a stick. 
This, instead of producing the desired effect, roused all the ferocity of 
the beast, and he flew at the unfortunate man, whom he wounded so 
severely in the thigh as to endanger his life. The Chacma continued at 
large, though almost every expedient to make him return to confinement 
was resorted to. No,—all would not do. At last it was recollected that 
the keeper’s daughter, who had been kind to the prisoner, seemed to be 
a decided favourite ; so the pretty French woman, tirée @ quatre épingles, 
appeared at a door opposite to that of the cage through which the animal 
had to pass. But even so powerful a lure had no effect till a man ap- 
proached the belle and pretended to caress her. This was too much; 
the poor jealous dupe could not bear the sight. He darted furiously 
through the open door of his prison at the hateful intruder, and was 
instantly secured. This was treacherous; but as the Lords of the 
creation themselves, from Sampson down to the Macheaths, have been 
the victims of the dear delightful deluders, a Chacma has no right to 
complain. 

Cunning appears to be a principal feature in the character of the 
wild baboons. In their attacks, they commence operations at a distance 
and endeavour to terrify their foes by their cries. Bands of these ma- 
rauders are stated to be cruel enemies to the planter, and the author last 
quoted even goes so far as to declare that they will watch their oppor- 
tunity and destroy a plantation from motives of revenge; but this, with 
submission, makes them too human. 

In the short-tailed section, consisting of the Drillt and Mandrill f, 
we have a personification of brutality, with just enough of humanity 
about the caricature to make it painfully striking, and to remind us of— 

* All that the body perpetrates of bad.” 

The showmen name the Mandrill “ the wild satyr of the woods,” no 
infelicitous designation. ‘* Happy Jerry,” with his pipe of tobacco and 
of sling was about as odious a looking monster as the debauched 

‘alri himself. 

The Gibbons, or long-armed Apes§, are, generally speaking, as mild 
and amiable as the Baboons are savage and disgusting. The entire ab- 
sence of the tail is well compensated by the extraordinary length of the 
anterior extremities, and the agility of the tribe is quite surprising. 
They seem to represent in the old continent the Mycetes or Howling 
Monkeys of America. In some of the genus, which bas hitherto been 
found only in India and its islands, the guttural sacs are so extensive as 


to oe externally from their protrusion, and all of them howl con- 
tinually. 
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paehar con x their mm sharp ——. teeth 
and le of upper limb, present, in many of the species, a very human 
spefaente | ant if all tales be true, rival the Orangs in their mimicry 
of human actions. Dr. Burrough’s male Hoolock* which came from 
Goalpara on the Burrampooter river, would take hold of the Doctor’s 
hand, and, assisting himself with his other arm, walk with him. He 
would come at his master’s call, seat himself in a chair by his side at 
the breakfast-table, and help himself to an egg, or to the wing of a 
chicken from the plate of the Doctor (who seems to have indulged in 
praiseworthy breakfasts), partaking of the coffee, chocolate, milk, tea, 
and other liquid adjuncts ; sometimes, indeed, contenting himself like 
the great Grimaldi with dipping his fingers into the vessel and licking 
them, but, when thirsty in earnest, lifting the cup and drinking like a 
man from a spring. Boiled rice, boiled bread and milk with. sugar, 
plantains, bananas, and oranges, were relished, but bananas seemed to 
gratify him most. He had, however, a low taste for insects, and would 
search into crevices for spiders: as for blue bottles, he would catch 
them in his hand with a dexterity worthy of the silly Single himself. 
The poor animal was very affectionate to the Doctor, who appears to 
have n a most kind-hearted protector, and used to comb and brush 
his pet to the great delight of the latter, who always acknowledged his 
master’s morning appearance with a loud, shrill, and often-repeated 
“Whoo!” But— 


“ A favourite has no friend ;” 


and the poor monkey was killed by a blow across the loins with a small 
stick, inflicted by some lout of a servant—inadvertently, as it is said. 
There was another, a female about nine months old, in the possession of 
the Doctor, who did all that he could for his little patient in the ig ed 
castor oil, calomel, and warm baths, but she “ died one day.” c 
sufferer had great pain and oppression in the chest: it is affecting to 
read of the eagerness with which she hurried back to the soothing com- 
forts of the bath when she was removed from it, and lay there in com- 
fortable quiescence as long as she was permitted. 

Among these apes, there is a curious Sumatran form,t with the first 
and second fingers united up to the middle of the second phalanx. The 
Siamangs, as they are called, are of gees by the Malays to be con- 
ducted by a head or chief, who has the character of being the strongest 
of the party, and is believed to be invulnerable. Like other leaders, he 
directs their motions, and presides at their morning and evening howl- 
ings. Authors give very contradictory accounts of the disposition of 
this species. Some zoologists characterize the animal as stupid, dull, and 
inactive, whilst others describe it as being remarkably tractable and 
brisk, showing a lively affection towards those who behave kindly to it, 
and never so happy as when in society, The truth seems to be, as the 
groom said of the horses, “ they’ve a got their different tempers just 
like we Christians.’ At all events, the lady Siamangs are most excel- 
lent mothers, and carefully preside over the ablutions of their little Sia- 
mangs, These they carry to the banks of a stream, wash them tho- 
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ene nateiinpnndling their cries and kickings, and then wipe them 
dry, the most approved methods of conducting the baby-toilette. 

€ now come to those forms of which such marvellous stories have 
been told. The Orangs, or “ Wild Men of the Woods,” for a long 
time enjoyed a reputation almost human, a reputation kept up by the 
prints and drawings which formerly placed them almost uniformly in 
an erect position, and by the tricks which those brought to Europe were 
taught. But neither is the Asiatic nor the African Orang formed for 
erect pr ion. If left to themselves, they move on the ground most 
awkwardly, doubling their anterior hands, moving in their advance upon 
the knuckles, and resting upon the outward edge of the posterior feet. 
Among trees they are as active and rapid in their motions as they are 
clumsy and slow on the ground. 

The anterior extremities of the Orang Utan* are nearly as long as 
a are in Hylobates ; the hands, in this Asiatic, reach nearly to the 
heels. There is a marked difference between the skull of this species 
and the crania of Hylobates and of the Chimpanzee. The interparietal 
crest in Pithecus satyrus is as highly Dae My as it isin the carnivo- 
rous tribe, and the zygomatic arch is widely expanded ; nor are these 
the only points of resemblance. In the Hoolock and in the Chimpanzee 
the skull is comparatively smooth and human on its outward surface. 

Sumatra and Borneo are the principal localities where the Orang Utan 
has been hitherto found ; and those which have been brought to Europe 
have exhibited a considerable degree of intelligence, though, as far as 
our experience and information goes, not so high a degree as is mani- 
fested by the Chimpanzee. An Orang Utan, brought to England by 
Captain Methuen, made no attempt to escape when suffered to be at 
large before he was shipped, but became violent when incarcerated in a 
bamboo cage. He, at first, shook the rails violently, but, finding that 
they did not yield to his efforts, he tried them separately, pitched upon 
the weakest, and perseveringly worked at it till he broke it and regained 
his liberty. Then they tried to confine him by a chain fastened toa 
strong staple; he soon unfastened it, and ran off. Finding the incum- 
brance of the chain, as he dragged it after him, he collected it into one 
or two coils and threw it over his shoulder: this he did, as occasion re- 
quired, till, finding that it slipped from his shoulder, he held it in his 
mouth. At last he was suffered to roam freely about the ship, and be- 
came a general favourite from the grave playfulness of his manners and 
his burlesque of human actions and passions. Among other feats he 
stole the captain’s brandy-bottle, and did his best to throw a cage full 
of small monkeys overboard. When refused what he wanted he would 
roll himself on deck, and behave as _—— as any froward child 
could; nay, if the refusal were persisted in, he would suddenly rise, 
and, uttering piercing screams, rush over the ship’s side, as though, in 
his despair, he were going to throw himself into the sea. At first the 
captain and his crew actually thought that they had carried the joke too 
far, and driven their shipmate to commit suicide; but, on searching, 
they found him concealed under the chains. 

The individuals, however, brought to this country, give but a faint 
idea of the size and appearance of a full-grown Orang Utan. Mr. 
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Owen, in his highly interesting memoir on the osteology of this species 
and the Chimpanzee, gives the height of the Orang Utan as under five 
feet; but, according to Dr. Abel, its stature when adult is, sometimes 
at least, much beyond that limit. 

In the ** Asiatic Researches,’ the Dactor lays before us an account 
of ascene in which one of these unfortunate Orangs was a principal 
actor, or rather sufferer ; an account which no one can read without 

n:— 

A party from a brig had, it appears, landed at Ramboom, on the 
north-west coast of Sumatra, to procure water. The place was much 
cultivated, and there were but few trees; on one of these trees they 
discovered a gigantic animal. They approached, and he came to the 
ground, They pursued, and he made for another tree at some distance, 
presenting to his pursuers a tall man-like figure covered with a fell of 
shining brown hair, moving almost erect with a waddling gait, some- 
times assisting his progress with his hands, and sometimes by the im- 
pulse of a bough which he held. On gaining a small clump, he sprang 
at a bound to a lofty branch, and’ passed from one limb of the tree to 
another with the greatest case and alacrity. They felt that, if the coun- 
try had been well wooded, he must, in all probability, have escaped ; 
for he travelled from tree to tree with the swiftness of a horse on the 
ground. Confined as he was to only a few trees, his movements were 
so quick that it was very difficult to take aim, and it was not till his 
hunters had cut down one tree after another, that they were able effec- 
tually to begin their, butcher-work. Five balls did the wretched crea- 
ture receive before his exertions relaxed; then, reclining, apparently 
exhausted, on one of the branches, he copiously vomited blood. Still 
he held on; and their ammunition being all expended, they rae 
to cut down the tree, convinced that he was so far gone that they could 
then secure him without trouble. The tree nodded to its fall; but, as 
it was falling, they, to their surprise, saw him gain another, and they 
were obliged to cut down all the trees before they could bring him to 
the earth. Even then, mangled as he was, he made a most determined 
defence against the numbers who attacked him with spears, large stones, 
and other missiles. He broke the shaft of one spear—it was made of a 
supple wood, and would have withstood the strength of the stoutest man 
—** as if it had been a carrot,” to use the words of the narrator. Those 
who aided in this butchery acknowledged that they were distressed by 
the human-like expression of his countenance, the piteous manner in 
which he applied his hands to his wounds, and the whole bearing of the 
dying combatant. They confessed that the sight was such as almost to 
make them question the nature of the act they were committing. He 
lay dead before them, upwards of six feet in length at the lowest com- 
putation. 

We know not what view their worships of the learned societies may 
take of this transaction, for there is no telling how far a zeal for science 
— carry its votaries*, but to the unlearned it must look rather mur- 

erous, 


—— ——_——m- - ee eee ee eee — 


* We remember to have heard of a clause said to have been in the directions 
given, many years ago, to a commander of an expedition of discovery—not English, 
of course—somewhat to the following effect :- “ You are to avoid collision with 
the natives; but if, unfortunately, such an event should happen, and one of them 
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The captain, who furnished Dr. Abel with the details, stated that the 
creature was a full head taller than any man on board, measuring seven 
feet in what might be called his ordinary standing posture, and eight 
feet when suspended for the purpose of being skinned. Dr. Abel de- 
scribes the shin, dried and shrivelled as it was, as measuring m a 

ight line, from the top of the shoulder to the part where the ancle 
had removed, five feet ten inches; the perpendicular length of the 
neck, as in the preparation, three inches and a half; the length of the 
head from the top of the forehead to the end of the chin, nine inches ; 
and the length of the skin still attached to the foot, from the line of its 
separation from the leg, eight inches. “ We thus,” says Dr. Abel, 
“ obtain seven feet six inches and a half as the approximate height of 
the animal.’’ In this country, however, Orangs do not carry their 
muzzles erect, nor walk on tip-toe. 

The hair of the head was of a reddish brown, growing from behind 
forwards, and five inches in length. The chestnut-coloured beard was 
handsome, but very wiry, and appeared to have been curly in life, 
springing gracefully from the upper lip, near the angles of the mouth, 
in the form of moustaches, and thence descending to mingle with the 
portion growing on the chin. The remains of this orang were deposited 
in the museum of the Asiatic Society. 

The personage who has lately arrived at the gardens of the Zoological 
Society in the Regent’s Park, and is now the “ observed of all ob- 
servers,” is of the softer sex, and very young. She receives company in 
the Giraffe-house, and appears amiable, though of a gravity and sage 
deportment far beyond what is usual at her years. When we first saw 
her she was standing by her gentleman in waiting, who was patting her 
head and tickling her chin—familiarities which far from offending her, 
were admitted with the utmost complacency. Presently, however, she 
left him, evidently with the intention of making the acquaintance of a 
carpenter, who was knecling with his back towards her, making some 
alterations in her apartment. It sounded odd to hear the gentleman in 
waiting say, as she laid her hand on the carpenter’s shoulder, ‘* Come, 
Jenny, you must leave the carpenter alone,’’ at the same time gently 
leading her away. “ Dear me!” said a lady; “ Dear me! does she 
know what is said to her?’ “ Yes, she knows her name, Ma’am,” was 
the cautious reply: upon which the lady said “ Dear me!” again. 

Finding that she was checked in her proposed liaison with the car- 
penter, Jenny moved quietly into the box which served her for a bed- 
room, arranged her blanket, made a wisp of straw into a bundle for a 
-- with dexterous manipulation, and then lay down at her ease upon 

er back with her straw-pillowed head towards the entrance of the box, 
still gazing, as she lay, at her carpenter. As we have not observed her 
parure noticed in any of those “ glasses of fashion,” French or English, 
which abound in this metropolis, we think it right to state that her dress 
consists of a fine Welsh flannel chemisette, with continuations of the 
same, d /a Turque, over which she wears a robe, seldom seen on the 
ladies of this country, called a Guernsey frock. She looks very com- 
fortable, but we would advise our friends to pay their respects as soon 





should be killed, you will preserve the body in spiritfand bring it home for exami- 
nation. 
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as they conveniently can ; for, though the temperature of the Giraffe- 
house is very good, experience has taught us not to consider the lives 
of such foreigners as Jenny very insurable. 

In the Chimpanzee*, the African type of Orang, the arms are very 
much dieatesiods net reaching much below the knee; and the thumbs 
and great toes are much more developed than in the Orang Utan. 
There are some points in which the latter comes nearer to man than 
the former ; but the Chimpanzee, taken altogether, is much more human 
in its conformation. Still, as we have before observed, there is a wide 
and impassable interval between the Simian and Human formst. This 
is strongly shown in the countenance. Lawrence well says that the 
brute face is merely an instrument adapted to procure and prepare food, 
and often a weapon of offence and defence. The human countenance 
is an organ of expression, an outward index of what passes in the busy 
world within. 

To repeat the stories so well known of the life, character, and beha- 
viour of the Chimpanzee would be to occupy space on which we have 
already trespassed, to say nothing of its renewing the “ Jnfandum, &c.” 
Poor dear Tommy, we knew him well, and who is there who was not, 
at least, his visiting acquaintance? Was he not immortalized in the 
carmen zoologicum of the illustrious Bull? Peace be with him! Every- 
body loved him; everybody was kind to him. In his last illness he 
was suffered to come forth for a closer enjoyment of the kitchen fire ; 
and there we saw him sit, “ leaning his cheek upon his hand,” watch- 
ing the gyrations of a depending shoulder of mutton, as it revolved and 
hissed between him and the glowing grate—no, not with the prying 
mischievous eyes of ordinary monkeys; but with a pensive ea 
air that seemed to admit his own inferiority, and to say— Ah! man is, 
indeed, the cooking animal.” 





* Troglodytes niger. 

+t We feel that this is no place for anatomical detail, and yet it may not be amiss 
to draw the reader's attention to one or two of the many points on which this 
assertion rests. In man the muscle called flexor longus pollicis pedis terminates in 
a single tendon, and its force is concentrated in the t toe—the principal point 
of resistance in raising the body upon the heel. In the orang the analogous muscle 
has its termination in three tendons separately and exclusively inserted in the 
three middle toes, to enable them to grasp more forcibly, and so minister to the ne- 
cessities of an arboreal animal, “Surely,” says Mr. Owen, who brings forward this 
striking difference, “it is asking us too much to require us to believe that in the 
course of time, under any circumstances, these three tendons should become con- 
solidated into one, and that one become implanted into a toe to which none of the 
three separate tendons were before attached.’ Then again there is the discrepancy 
in the shape and disposition of the teeth. “ What external influence,” as the same 
acute author inquires, “ operating upon and around the animal, can possibly modify 
in its offspring the forms, or alter the size, of the deeply-seated germs of the per- 
manent teeth? They exist before the animal is born, and let him improve his 
thinking faculties as he may, they must, in obedience to an irresistible law, pass 
through their phases of development, and induce those remarkable changes in the 
maxillary portion of the skull, which give to the adult orangs a more bestial form 
and expression of head than many of the inferior Simia present.” The osteology 
and myology of these animals, to say nothing of the rest of their structure, forbid 
the conclusion that the monkey could by any ordinary natural process be ever ex- 
panded into Man. 
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Wray the walls of this Asylum was a being doomed to be their 
inmate all his life, whose form and features gave as little indications of 
cruelty as those of the young Catholic girl. If gentleness of manner, 
and even kindness of temper were insurance against the commission of 
fearful deeds, the unsuspecting and confiding would not thus be strangely 
led to their doom. There is no madness in the conversation or de- 
meanour of Captain S—: he has a fine mechanical genius, and makes 
himself in various ways so useful in the establishment, that they could 
not do well without him: he makes bedsteads, chairs, and other kinds of 
furniture, bedding, &c., in which he has suggested some improvements : 
his ships, which he makes in his idle hours, are models of beauty and 
completeness: one of them, of large size, was lately finished : they 
soon find a purchaser; indeed, he can put his hand and invention to 
almost every thing required within the walls, whether of use or fancy ; 
and this with so much alacrity, energy and good temper, that he is a 
general favourite. The building his little exquisite vessels seems to give 
him an intense although a melancholy pleasure: recalling, as it must 
do, the images and scenes of most of his past life; for he loved his pro- 
fession, and his way was not dark with blocd. If “conscience makes 
cowards of us all,” why does it never disquiet this man, and lets him 
sleep calmly, and smile sweetly, and talk in a soft and agreeable tone of 
voice: and his face is ruddy with health, and his clear grey eye, perfect 
self possession, and continual and pleased occupation, evince that the 
animal spirits are free and equal, and that his heart is untroubled. The 
remembrance of the scenes when he bound, one by one, each of his 
crew and passengers, and fastened them so securely on the cabin floor, 
that they could not stir, and though side by side, could render no assist- 
ance to each other. Here he watched for some days their sufferings, for 
they had permitted him to use them thus, because his mind was wholly 

sseesed with the idea that they were mutinying to take the ship from 
en: he could not rest night or day ; and entreated them to be bound 
for a time, and then his life and ship would be safe. He always had the 
character of a kind and humane officer, and no one on board suspecting 
any derangement of the mind, or dreaming of the tragedy that followed, 
they consented—some of them, however, with great reluctance, to be 
bound: and one, the bravest and the last, resisted, though unarmed, the 
murderous attacks of his Captain and the two boys he had bribed and 
terrified to second him: the combat could be heard by the captives 
below; till this sailor, with many wounds, fled to the farther part of the 
hold, and barricaded himself behind old casks and planks. The vessel 
was on her homeward voyage from the West Indies: it was on a Sunday 
evening when Captain S— went down into the cabin, and with an iron 
crow bar began to put every one of his prisoners to death : the cry, the 
prayer, the appeal to the memory and mercy of the past, were all in 
vain, and were soon hushed beneath his blows. Having fasted all day, 
he ordered the boys, (one of them died afterwards of the fright,) to bring 
supper ; and he ate and drank his grog in the cabin, in the midst of his 
lifeless crew and passengers, eight in number. On the arrival of the 
vessel in port, he was imprisoned, and his trial soon after came on, 
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when he was adjudged to confinement for life in the Lunatic Asylum. 
When pressed on the subject, he will, with singular precision and cool- 
ness, give a minute detail of the circumstances on the voyage that 
aroused his suspicion, of his harassed and confliéting feelings, till he 
was compelled to the deed. It has been found impossible to awake in 
his mind the slightest remorse or even sorrow, or to make him believe 
that he was at all guilty: he justifies his conduct by plausible and inge- 
nious sophistry, which he has written out in a beautiful hand, to refresh 
his memory the better ; and he ends his defence by saying, that if he 
had not done thus, his life would have been taken by them, and the 
ship lost to the owners. His fancy of the mutiny was without founda- 
tion, as there was no design or attempt of the kind on board: on every 
subject save this, his intellect is clear and vigorous: his frame is slight 
mE remarkably agile, and below the middle stature ; his absence from 
his wife and children, whom he tenderly loves, alone weighs heavy on 
his heart. His eldest son was at school at Kinsale: on the days so fatal 
on board, he was strangely agitated and weeping bitterly, declared that 
something dreadful was happening to his father. A friend of the writer’s 
was at school with him, and in the same class: on a sudden the boy 
uttered an hysterical cry; the Master, surprised, asked what was the 
matter? his answer still was, sobbing wildly, “I am sure something 
dreadful was then happening to my father :’’ he continued thus for three 
days, and was then sent home. 

The election for the city of Cork now commenced: the first day, 
Monday, was a beautiful one; the streets leading to the Court-house, a 
fine new building of white stone, with a portico of Ionic columns, were 
full of a noisy and intensely eager populace, or rabble; and they were 
at the top of Irish delight and disorder, in the confidence of getting the 
day. The most picturesque part of the proceedings was the entrance of 
the voters from various parts of the country, all of them in the Liberal 
interest, all Roman Catholics: they formed long processions of fifty, a 
hundred or two hundred horse, and continued at intervals to arrive 
during the morning: each man wore a piece of coloured paper or ribbon, 
or a branch of a tree: some had their wives behind them on pillows. 
At the head of each of the first divisions, marched a Priest, fx had 
contributed mainly to this unanimity of feeling, and to the formidable 
number of voters, who came on like waves of the sea ; they were covered 
with dust, for the day was hot, and some of the troops had come thirty 
miles, having left their homes very early in the morning: but no one 
dreamed of refreshment or paused for a moment, till he had alighted at 
the Court-house, and delivered his vote; even the Shebeen, of the best 
whiskey in the country, would not have turned these fellows aside. His 
reverence looked a little glorious, as he led them, organized and enthu- 
siastic, to the poll: his usual avocations laid aside, he —— war with 
“ principalities and powers.” They were an unsightly host, for the 

yeasantry and farmers of this country are an ill-favoured race: their 
teretey were thin flags that drooped from long sticks. Other squadrons 
came in jingles, cars, &c ; men and women, with canopies of branches 
and leaves trained above their heads; it was computed that thirty 
thousand people entered the city on this day: there were no tumults or 
excesses beyond those usual at aa Ge tan elections : exaggerated 
accounts were prevalent at the time, but being eye-witnesses, it may be 
observed that the excitement of the people, of which the women the 
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largest share, was more laughable than dangerous; the interference of 
the police and military was confined to ranging themselves on each side 
George-street, while the people cheered one party and abused the other, 
till the sun went down. 

A few bodies of voters were preceded by music, when the transport of 
the women knew no bounds: they led the way dancing, shouting, crying, 
and laughing for joy : during great part of the day they crowded in front 
of the Committee rooms, in a state of excitement that never abated, 
beneath a burning sun, without refreshment, or even a drop of whiskey. 
In the jingles rode several priests, who seemed to feel how much sweeter 
it is to have a little power than to be subject to that of others. The 
earnestness of manner, and decided look of most of the peasantry and 
farmers, seemed to indicate that their minds were quite made up, and 
that priestly influence had often little to do with the matter. During the 
day, Father H—, a young man of little stature and mild aspect, went at 
intervals among the people, and his words and gestures never failed to 
calm almost immediately their agitation. 

A few weeks since there was a more solemn and singular exhibition 
in the abbey of Kilcrea. This religious ruin is in a lonely spot, on the 
banks of the Bride: an avenue of aged elms leads to the gateway: 
this approach resembles the court of Giant Despair, which was 
paved with the skulls of victims; for, piled on each side, in banks, 
beneath the deep shade of the elms, are human bones and skulls, many 
thousands in number—a ghastly scene of mortality. They are said to 
be the remains of persons who fell in some neighbouring great battle ; 
they are white and bleached, and belong to those who died long ago. 
Hlow many a pageant of war and mourning has passed up this gloomy 
avenue! but never till now did a multitude break on its sanctity with a 
like purpose. Kilcrea was erected in the fifteenth century, by Cormac, 
Lord Muskerry, and is without striking architectural beauty; though, 
from the excellence of the materials, this edifice was of superior delicacy 
to many others of the country: the nave and choir of the abbey church 
are still remaining, sustained by a few marble columns: the refectory is 
the most entire, the walls and windows shrouded with ivy, its floor with 
rank weeds and rubbish: the chapel, entered by the great western door, 
has long been used as a favourite and select place of sepulture—it is not 
common to the poor. The old woman, who keeps the key of the ruin, 
issues forth from her cabin to attend the strangers, with many an old 
tale on her lips. In the choir are many monuments—a few of which 
are interesting from their antiquity, and half-defaced inscriptions ; that 
of the founder is still in the middle of the choir :— (Cormac M‘Carthy, 
Lord Muskerry, surnamed the Strong) four of his successors repose 
here, and one Bishop of Roes. The sanctity that is believed to invest 
the place, induced many a Milesian of gentle blood to desire to be buried 
here: there are tombs in the walls and on the floor, with inscriptions 
that time will long forbear to touch, and the ashes of the M‘Carthys’ 
cousins of many generations sleep in sweet companionship with those of 
prelate and noble. It is a melancholy place: its calm and desolation 
of centuries were strangely broken by this popular meeting. Up the 
avenue of elms and skulls marched a tide of Liberals: no funeral-chant 
or vesper-hymn burst from their lips: it was a fine day in autumn— 
the gloomy approach was bright with the broken cunfight, that fell 


through the aged elms on the deadly piles beneath: it was an ominous 
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sage to those who came to speak “ of change, and tumult, and of 
iigh resolve !’? Entering the western door, they filled the ancient chapel, 
and trampled on or around the graves of Lord Cormac, of Cormac Ore, 
his son, and Tiege his grandson: numbers stood on the n ban 
without the walls, and in the ancient windows, for the multitude was 
very great. “ Equal rights and privileges” were the demand ;—an 
inspiring demand, yet a strange place in which to urge it. Many a man 
of property and local influence was among them: there was a deep 
silence for many minutes ; es they felt, for the Irish are most 
susceptible, the sympathy of the old ruin stealing over them : the nt 
had heard his parents talk of the holiness of Kilcrea, and what a blessed 
thing it was to be buried there; and those of better blood had followed 
friend or relative to their dim aisles, with their church’s solemn rites, 
when the last light of day was there, the tapers faintly burning, while 
sadly rose the ** Miserere Domine ”’ that there may be rest to the soul. 
During this pause, there suddenly emerged from behind the ivy of one 
the windows Sir E. , a baronet of ruined fortune, who had just 
arrived; the quick fancy of the people could not resist the oddity 
of a fallen man of rank thus suddenly bolting from the ivied shroud of 
the ruin, so emblematic of his fortunes, and a general titter went about 
the place. The meeting lasted several hours, for there were many 
speakers : it was a theme that touched all hearts and imaginations from 
the cabin to the castle: and many a lord of many a decayed castle was 
here, “* remembering his pleasant — of old”’—the priest dreamed 
of the ascendancy of his faith—the peasant, the only one who warred 
with stern realities, hoped for comfort and better sustenance to his family 
and home ; nor did he hope in vain. Several resolutions, full of energy, 
were passed, to the great satisfaction of the assembly: some of the sen- 
timents, urged with the fervour of Irish eloquence, were enough, with 
the shouts that followed, to startle the despotic old M‘Carthys from their 
sleep, and make them chase their descendants off the consecrated ground, 
As the meeting went off with éc/at, and there was a dash ofthe wild and 
imaginative about it, very pleasant to the people’s taste, Kilcrea ma 
perhaps be again the gloomy scene of yet wilder hopes and purposes; it 
is a place that men thus minded should not willingly seek in preference. 
The evening of our visit was a beautiful one. The ruins are very soli- 
tary; the rich grass, on which we sat down to partake of some refresh- 
ments, is luxuriant to the foot of the walls; the scenery on every side 
was cheerless. 

In this part of the country there lived, about thirty years 'since, a 
ventleman, who retained much of the dignity belonging to the ancient 
lrish chief: his name was M‘Carthy, and he was, in the language of 
the Beauford manuscript, “ titular king of Munster.” He was de- 
scended from M‘Carthy More, prince of the province, and had in bis 
possession the crown, sceptre, and other regalia of his former rank and 
family ; he possessed also a cup, said to be made from the skull of an 
ancestor of Brian Borromh, whom the M‘Carthys had slain in battle—it 
was highly polished, and had a lid of silver. It is said to have been the 
custom with the old Irish to retain these cups as trophies, to drink out 
of them, and pledge their friends from these favourite vessels, many of 
which have been found under bogs, and several are still in possession of 
old families. Such a“‘ dark shadow of glory, dim image of war,” before 
his eyes, in friendly and festive hours, and the ivied castle of his fathers 
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near, the Irishman often seems to live mentally upon the past, and to 
disquiet himself but little about recent changes and advancements. At 
his lone and kind home, beside lake and mountain of great beauty, un- 
certain is the march of intellect, who looks wistfully within, on men of 
spirits finely moulded, equal to the Greek and Roman in form and feature 
—but turns sadly away, at the rushing forth of horsemen, even as the 
sand on the shore, with soul of fire and eye of flame, full of lofty ambi- 
tion, whither ?—to the next steeple. 

The cemetery near Cork, a miniature Pere la Chaise, was formerly 
the plot of the Botanical Garden, and planted with a variety of fine 
shrubs! it was purchased a few years since by the Roman Catholics, 
and converted into a burial ground. Its arrangement, seclusion, and 
cleanliness are the more remarkable, as the places of sepulture in this 
country are too often foul and unsightly: neglected by the living, the 
dead seem to call upon the earth to cover them, in the ruined abbeys and 
even churchyards. But here there is a tastefulness, a gentle gloom, a 
pious care: the yew, the cypress, the arbutus, the ash, the juniper, the 
arbor vite, spread their shadow and varying foliage around the tombs, 
and make their place solemn as well as beautiful. There seems to be 
here no sadness of the grave; no terror in its victory. The tombs are 
all of the light grey stone found in the neighbourhood ; and are of 
various forms and fashions, according to the taste or fancy of the sur- 
vivor ; the column, the pyramid, the sarcophagus, the urn; the pyramid, 
that everlasting monument, seems to be an especial favourite, as if the 
Irish, restless and changeable as they are said to be in life, desired that 
over their last home time and decay should have no power. The poor 
who are interred here are not numerous, for it is somewhat expensive 
to obtain a grave: the cemetery covers about half a mile of ground, yet 
so numerous are the applications, that a new and extensive plot is re- 
cently purchased, which will, by degrees, be peopled, planted, and orna- 
mented like to the former, Very many of the monuments have little 
melosures, within which are flowers and shrubs, gravelled. It is a 
dreary thing to walk among the habitations of the dead, where no 
shadow falls, no mourner wanders over the neglected paths and rank 
grass: “ the clods of the valley are sweet” to them that sleep; yet 
they sleep desolately. Let the loveliness of Nature be around the 
sepulchre, that the eve of them that sorrow may love to look on it, their 
fect to wander there, “‘ where the heat shall not consume by day, nor 
the blast by night.” In the gravelled paths, anxiously kept, that wind 
through this domain, mourners are occasionally met, solitary or in little 
groups, who come here to watch the tombs, the flowers they have planted, 
the shrubs they have reared, and beside the half-shrouded grave, to 
call up the past. And will not the past come freshly and dearly at the 
summons? ‘These tender mercics keep up a companionship with 
death: the hand that heaps them seems again to clasp the hand that is 
cold, and the spirit that is bleeding speaks to the spirit that shall bleed 
no more. . - In the evening this is an impressive walk. 

Son of prosperity, droop not that o'er thee 
passing shadows seem borne by the wind ; 
Heirs of affliction are mourning before thee, 
Children of sorrow are weeping behind. 





One of the tombs is of considerable merit: it was erected by two 
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wealthy tradesmen of the city not long since, while they were yet living, 
and in excellent health; a sarcophagus on a square pedestal was to 
support an angel, the head bent, the wings half spread: as no sculptor 
at home had sufficient pretensions or skill for such a work, it was re- 
solved to import it from Italy; and Hogan, a young artist of Cork of 
great promise, who had gone to Rome, was commissioned to execute 
and send it over. Ambitious of distinction in his native town, and of 
sending it something noble from Rome, Hogan succeeded: his statue 
was beautiful ; the expense was enormous, and joyfully defrayed by the 
tradesmen, who gazed proudly on the angel that was to cover their 
united tomb, and convey to future ages their love of the arts and disre- 
gard of money, Their joy was dimmed with tears: let no one prepare 
his sepulchre while yet in the vigour of life and the glory of his hopes ; 
it is like a hint to the “ shadowy King”’ that the home is all ready, 
but the guest is not come. The statue reclined a short time only, when 
the head no longer bowed in a vain sorrow; a few wecks since one of 
the rich tradesmen, not dreaming of death, was swiftly called to sleep 
beneath it. 

This cemetery is not exclusively for those of the church of Rome ; 
there are several Protestants interred in it. 

From Cork to Mallow there is little to interest: some years since 
this place was greatly resorted to by invalids for its medicinal waters, 
and by gay company, also, for it is finely situated on the Black- 
water, with pleasant drives and walks in the neighbourhood; the spa- 
house, at the entrance of Mr. Jephson’s beautiful rounds is fitted up 
prettily as a rustic lodge, and shaded by tall trees ; its external arrange- 
ment for drinking the waters and bathing is temptingly clean and taste- 
ful. The election was just over, and the town full of bonfires, noise, 
and merriment: in the midst of their exultation there was no mischief 
or tumult among the people; they were very harmless and happy in 
their own way. Irish hospitality is no longer excessive, as it was some 
twenty or thirty years since, when a curious instance of its exercise 
occurred in the neighbourhood of this place, where a gentleman came to 
visit a friend at his country-seat to pass a few weeks, and actually passed 
thirty-four years. He was a bachelor, and resided about a day’s journey 
distant; was an intelligent man, and a pleasant companion, for he could 
tell his tale, and had a mild and cheerful temper. The seasons came 
and went, still he was not anxious to return home; the best of his life 
was passing, he was thirty when he came: it may be thought that, as 
years rolled on, he would wear out his welcome, but this seemed to be 
as interminable as his own wish to stay. Being a man of property, he 
did not want the easy and luxurious roof of his friend; perhaps there are 
few, if tried, who might not have felt, like him, the magic of those words, 
“ no expense, no care ;’’ to be carefully attended by servants, and sup- 
plied with horses, that cost him nothing: he even brought a friend now 
and then to dine—the table and cellar of his host were undeniable. 
Thus more than half a life wore away in a visit; his hair was grey, his 
step less elastic; he and his host were growing old together: it was 
not the want of society that induced the latter to keep his guest so long, 
for he had a wife, sons, and +a say and a numerous circle of 
friends: it was simply the force of habit: he was so accustomed to see 
the small light figure, which, in such a visit, is an im nt point; a 
tall or a large man would have wearied sooner. And he grew at last 
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so attached to him, that he could not dine in comfort if he was not at 
the table, and would wait hours, even till night, till he returned. To 
the races, the fairs, the balls, the bachelor still went, for there was no 
cloud on his path; no care in his thoughts ; the sparrow bad much more 
than he : there was at times death in the family, there was rending sorrow ; 
but in these he had but a feeble interest. ‘The time came that he sor- 
rowed also: his host died, full of years, and those who succeeded thought 
that the visit had been long enough; and he departed, an old man. 
His own home had been so long forsaken, that it no longer felt like a 
home: there was no tie of affection or relationship strong enough to 
bless or comfort, and he felt like one thrust suddenly into the wilderness 
of life from an asylum of mercy and indulgence, where he never took 
thought for the morrow. But now this thought came upon him sternly 
and anxiously; the long habit of spending nothing began to tell sadly ; 
and the love of money came like an armed man. Little daily cares were 
like little spectres in his way, and he paid the penalty of his friendly 
visit of thirty-four years. If a bitter enemy would sow tares in the 
future path of another, let him entertain him generously and long, till 
his home is precious, then turn him forth from his pleasant places in 
the sear and yellow leaf of life. 

Mr. is now between cighty and ninety, with the same cheerful 
smile, and, at long intervals, old story; but he generally sits silent and 
abstracted, as if musing on his lost home, which was happier to him 
than one full of gold and silver, or hidden treasures ; because it had no 
care, no trouble, of the body or the mind: asked for no foresight ; he 
who finds and loves such a one, in his pilgrimage, should pray that his 
last home may be there also, ere its gate closes against him for ever. 

The ride from Mallow to Lismore, in one of the valleys of the Black- 
water, is one of unusual attractions. [Irish country gentlemen evince a 
very happy taste in the site of their seats, which are very often so placed 
as to engross the whole glory of the scenery, or are shrouded in some 
exquisite exclusion by the side of a crystal stream ; and the streams of 
this country, from the rivulet to the largest river, may be said to be all 
clear; scarcely a turbid one is to be found amongst them. In the woods 
and plantations around these places, Nature is singularly bountiful : 
throughout the west and south-west of Ireland there is a richness and 
rapidity of production not to be excelled in the south of Europe. War- 
ren’s-Court, the seat of Sir Augustus Warren, seven miles from Mac- 
room, is a remarkable instance of what may be done by exquisite taste, 
on a site without one natural advantage: artificial lakes, with abun- 
dance of fish and curious birds, foreign and domestic; a garden admi- 
rably laid out and planted, full of the choicest flowers, luxuriant woods, 
planted by his own hand: an avenue of laurels, a quarter of a mile 
long, of unsual size and beauty, leads to the house. Some miles from 
Mallow is the seat of Lord Ennismore: the view from the front of the 
house is admirable: the river winds through noble masses of wood ; on 
the right is a decayed castle, on a lofty eminence upon the border of the 
waters: the collection of paintings in this mansion is considered one of 
the best in Ireland. The valley of the Blackwater possesses a lovely 
variety of hills; at long intervals tracts of heath and wildness, and more 
rarely bold projections of limestone rock: often there are vales expand- 
ing into a soft and pastoral country, rich in cultivation. Almost every 
seat has its ruined castle, and the landscape is finished by the back- 
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ground of mountains in the distance, the Galtee on the right, and the 
Knockmeldown mountains on the left. 

Castle Hyde, about a mile from Fermoy, is one of the finest seats of 
the kingdom, less from any splendour of the mansion, than from the 
remarkable beauty of the grounds, which comprise a thousand acres : 
the broad river rolls rapidly through the park, among banks where 
flocks are grazing, and woods whose aged oaks cover the acclivities, and 
even droop their branches in the stream: the house is near its margin : 
the rock and ivy-mantled ruin are there also. The evergreens are most 
luxuriant: the laurels, the holly, the mountain ash, the larch, the ilex, 
and the juniper of noble growth. 

Fermoy is sweetly situated on the banks of the Blackwater, which is 
like the attendant angel of this territory, from beyond Mallow to the sea : 
it is crossed by a handsome bridge: the town is clean and cheerful: its 
principal streets wide and well built, with many good houses: its bar- 
racks magnificent: its little inns facing the river, unusually neat and 
comfortable: indeed a few days may be pleasantly spent here: its sights 
of misery are comparatively few. The church is a handsome structure : 
the Romish chapel is spacious and tastefully ornamented : there is also 
a court-house, where the sessions are held, and a classical school of con- 
siderable celebrity. The contrast between this town and Lismore is very 
striking: the streets of the latter look poor and deserted: the people are 
very poor, with a dejected and comfortless air: the only inn, the Devon- 
shire Arms, has an exterior of much promise, of which there is little ful- 
filment within; the people are very civil, but the rooms desolate and 
dirty. There was a rich trait of Irish character in an old woman, door- 
keeper to the hotel for twenty-four years : she had lost the use of her 
limbs, and sat or rather crouched down every day in the passage, within 
the open door, in the winter’s draught and summer’s heat: her features 
were highly intellectual, with a dark, piercing eye, full of kindness and 
benevolence: the face was thin and wasted with years and sorrow, but 
the temper was always the same, cheerful, thankful, and never repining. 
An old black handkerchief tied round her head, another by way of shawl, 
round her neck, and an old rag of a gown: in this dim wardrobe and 
person there was none of the squalidness of poverty 5 but an anxious 
cleanliness. Infirm in the extreme, there was no helplessness in her 
look: the keen dark glance was mild and free: when not able to crawl, 
she was brought by a neighbour from a poor little lodging near, and 
received her dinner for watching the door from morning till night: the 
rest of her maintenance depended on the bounty of strangers. Ellen 
Nowlan, for that was her name, had brought up a large family, and was 
now a widow for thirty years: two sons had died in India: the little 
remittances the third used to send had long since ceased, and she con- 
cluded he was dead also. There wasa reserve of deep feeling in the old 
woman: her gibes and sallies were always ready for the paupers and 
loungers around the entrance who troubled the guests. 

“Tam lame and old and poor, lady, yet it’s the comfort of my age, 
and it’s so convanient, to crawl here and watch the door, and the strangers 
that come here, by sea-water and by land ; and isn’t it a “reer to 
look in their faces, and ask them what parts they come from? and they 
often speak kindly to me. Paddy, you thief, don’t embarrass the mis- 
tress with your dirty self, that the inimy will have some time or other, 
else where’s the use of an inimy at all ? 
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“Isn't there mate of all descriptions at any hour of the day within? 
and I’m content often with the milk and potatoes, in the could wind in 
winter: them things don’t trouble me: and in summer again an iligant 
blink of the sun falls where I’m sated.’ Then what troubles you, besides 
old age and poverty? 

“ You never was desolate. Isit the being poor and helpless makes me 
so? no, no; but the loss of my husband and children one after the other : 
then I was desolate. But the last sorrow was the greatest; not because 
it was the last entirely, but because of his larnin, and the fine edication 
I gave him, that made him a serjeant-major in India: the letters he 
wrote me were beautiful. Was he spared to me now, was he to come 
home a jintleman from India to his mother’s poor little room, that’s 
convanient here, would Ellen Nowlan be desolate?” 


A CLASSICAL WALK. 


“ You have often promised to teach me Greek and Latin. Now that we are in 
this classic land, dv keep your promise.””—Conversation on the beach at Salerno, 





On yes! beside that moonlit creek, 
Where sleep the silent waters, 

I’jl teach thee—all I know—of Greek, 
Young queen of beauty's daughters ! 

And each sweet eve, by that lone shore, 
Where no rude step can fright us, 

We'll cull sweet flowers of classic lore, 
With the young stars to light us! 


I'll teach thee how the billows grieve 
Where Lesbian Sappho slumbers, 
How young Catullus used to weave 
Fresh heart-sighs with his numbers : 
How Ariadne sigh'd and wept, 
And watch’d her love's returning ; 
And the young maid of Sestos’ kept 
Her love-lamp ever burning. 
There by the light the quiet sky 
And the soft stars have made us, 
Thou, for my Commentary ;—I 
Thy Lexicon, and Gradus, 
We'll con each page of that bright lore, 
Love taught those maiden sages 
Who read in Paphos’ bowers of yore, 
With moonlight on the pages ! 


And if, ere yet our walk be done, 
Some ruin’d fane we light on, 

Which Love once warm'’d—some little one 
That moonlight then is bright on ; 

We'll kneel—and should some spark that glows 
Still round the altar, reach us, 

And light our hearts—Heav’n only knows 
What wondrous things ‘twill teach us ! 
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EDUCATION FOR THE UPPER CLASSES. 





Que diroit Socrate de l'éducation publique qu’on donne a notre jeune noblesse 
des puérilités dont on se plait & la nourrir, comme si on n’avait rien de bon a lui 
apprendre ?—D’ Alembert, Essai sur les Gens de Lettres. 





An ocean of very good ink has been shed, and is still shedding, con- 
cerning the education of the poor; and the major part, as it seems tous, 
to very little useful purpose. It is not, however, our present intention 
to favour our readers with a dissertation “‘ anent lhe same,’’ nor to show 
up the long catalogue of ignorances, prejudices, and bad feelings which 
have been brought to bear on.this all-important subject. Heaven for- 
fend that we should ever become so abandoned of gods and men, as to 
attempt a reformation of the least even of the vices and follies of our 
honoured countrymen! ‘There are fools and fanatics enough in the 
world, without our adding to the number, and sinning against the lights 
of the age, by an unpaid advocacy of an unprofitable cause. The English 
are—and we have their own authority for the fact—the wisest, dis- 
cretest, best nation of the whole civilised world; and if such a people 
could require reformation, where shall we find a nature sufficiently su- 
perior to undertake the task of amending them? Besides, we, for our 
part, are too well aware of the delicacy of such a task, and of the odium 
which ever attends its performance, to lightly incur the risk, and offer 
ourselves as victims for an ungrateful world. With such hosts of “ best 
possible instructors”? at its disposition, of all descriptions, paid and 
not paid, in authority, or simply volunteers, the world may mend its 
manners, if it so pleases, without our casting the dark shadow of our 
solemnities over the bright pages of the ‘“‘ New Monthly,” whose attri- 
bute it is to steep its wisdom in merriment, and to put the best possible 
face on the dull realities of life. 

We may however trust ourselves to observe, (and the remark is ne- 
cessary to the opening of our subject,) that our friends, the advocates for 
national education, have followed something too closely the Horatian 
maxim of “ rushing into the middle of things,”’ instead of beginning with 
the beginning. In their eagerness for educating the poor, they have 
overlooked a main preliminary, the education of the rich. If the poor 
want education, it is clear that they cannot bestow it on themselves; no 
man can give what he does not possess. Must they not, therefore, be 
indebted for the boon to their betters; and is it not, then, a matter of 
primary and paramount importance to ascertain whether these aforesaid 
betters are, or are not, qualified for becoming instructors; to inquire 
into the stock in trade they possess, the amount of intellectual capital 
they can bring to the business; and to satisfy ourselves that they do not 
stand in need of some preparatory drilling, before they appear upon the 
scene, (as Lingo expresses it,) as “ a master of scholars?” 

That the rich really are qualified for their task, there is some prima 
facie evidence: and first, we might infer it from the great pleasure they 
tuke in the office, and the extent and variety of their efforts to lead, or to 
drive, their humbler countrymen into the right path. If we look, for 
instance, at the number and variety of schools which are opened in all 
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directions, the infant schools, the charter schools, the parish schools, the 
diocesan schools, the national schools, the Lancasterian schools, the 
Jacotot schools, the Pestalozzi schools, and the Hamiltonian schools, 
the agricultural schools, the evening schools, and the Sunday schools, 
the normal schools, and those most abnormal schools, the sectarian ;— 
can we doubt when such pains are taken to teach a few inutilities, 
that a proportionate effort is at hand to do something really service- 
able 2? Must we not believe that such an exuberance of fruit bespeaks 
the healthiness of the tree; and look for the “ coming on of time,” to 
ripen the harvest to a requisite perfection ? 

Then, again, what multitudinous societies are daily springing up 
around us, for the propagation of religious and moral instruction—mis- 
sionary tract distributing, vice-suppressing, sabbath-keeping and tempe- 
rance-promoting, trunk, branch, auxiliary, and supplementary! Can 
we doubt that the leaders of these institutions are ehbeintlivds religious, 
sober, moral, and enlightened, and every way fitted to be shining lights 
to their humbler fellow-citizens? Or what shall we say of the whole 
tribe of didactic authors, whom we may consider as the private tutors of 
society, who fill the booksellers’ rubrics and the advertising columns 
of newspapers with the announcement of their several tomes, polemical, 
devotional, educational, useful-no-logical, encyclopadical, catechetical, 
and what not? all of which denote (if nothing else) the writers’ perfect 
satisfaction with themselves, and their high estimate of their own powers 
of teaching. May we not safely conclude, from premises so various and 
so striking, that if there is any one point on which the English may, 
more than another, plume themselves, (always excepting Cobbett’s far- 
famed attribute of thinking,) it is on their eminent fitness (in negro 
parlance) to “ preachy, preachy,” to “ floggy, floggy,” and even some- 
times to preachy and to floggy in the same breath? For, as Nature does 
nothing in vain, this singular exuberance of velleity for education must 
presuppose a corresponding qualification for the task ; and in this, as in 
other cases, out of the fulness of the heart the mouth must speak. 

There is, however, another view of the subject still more cogently illus- 
trative, which has not been touched upon by popular writers, namely, the 
_— and peculiar sources of instruction which lie open to the upper 
classes in these kingdoms,—the various academies and universities main- 
tained for their especial use, and which if not absolutely wanting in other 
countries, are at least not endowed and conducted on the same extensive 
and profitable scale. There is, in a paper of the “ Connoisseur,” a pleasant 
account of a student at the Temple, who in the course of a very short time 
became a thorough proficient in the law, by means of his frequent infrac- 
tions of its leading injunctions: showing how he practically mastered the 
whole code of bills and promissory notes, the entire law of arrests, the deep 
mysteries of riots and breaches of the peace; and how, by his frequent 
aiotiad at Bow Street, he became a better justice of the peace, than 
if he had thumbed Burne's volumes to utter extinction. In this whim 
there was as much wisdom as pleasantry ; for whatever may be said in be- 
half of theory, it is practice (as our copy-books tell us) that makes perfect. 
Weare ourselves decidedly practical men, and we think that the striking 
excellencies of the institutions above alluded to, as being pre-eminently 
British, is that they are altogether of a practical nature. We must 
therefore beg leave, in our proposed enumeration, to pass over Eton and 
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Harrow, Oxford and Cambridge, (albeit in themselves abundant foun- 
tains of the tuition we have in view,) in order to give the pas to these 
other academies, so eminently English, in which the instruction is con- 
fessedly ad hominem, and by example. 

Of this class of schools there is considerable variety ; but they have 
all the common merit of taking up the education of our youthful senators 
and their compeers at that moment of time, when the universities have 
completed all that is in their power; so that while the Inns of Court are 
open to the law student, and the hospitals for the young sons of Escula- 
plus, the estated gentry are not suffered to run wild, but meet with ap- 
propriate seminaries for perfecting them in their education as gentlemen 
—and first of the first. 

There is no institution in European society comparable with that 
truly English school of practical morality, the Fives’ Court. Horace 
insinuated to the noble-minded youth of his times, that he who would 
reach to eminence and distinction, must, if he would succeed, be 
contented to sweat for it (sudavit et alsit). The position is equally 
true in our times; and it is one great excellence of the Fives’ Court, 
that a daily sweating is “the fundamental feature” of its curri- 
cudum or course of instruction. The virtues of the Fives’ Court as a 
former of manners, are thanifold. It cannot have escaped the observant 
reader that the discipline of that university implies the exhibition of 
courage, temper, endurance, perseverance, superiority to physical suffer- 
ing, and an habitual observance of great and uncommon temperance ; 
excellencies whose cultivation can only depend upon that /audis im- 
mensa cupido, which is the sole parent of grand and noble characters. 
Pedants may talk as they please of the athletie of antiquity, or fall into 
ecstacies with the Lacedemonian education (the Spartan youth, by the 
by, we shrewdly suspect to have been about the greatest polissons and 
scamps that the world ever saw, excepting only the Thugs); but those 
who are “ wide awake,” and know any thing of life, must give the palm 
decidedly to the graduates of the Fives’ Court. 

So much, then, for the inculcation of the manly virtues of the English 
gentleman. The proficiency of the aristocracy in the fine arts, is not 
less sedulously provided for, through the instrumentality of that other 
great national university, the Opera House, in the Haymarket. Of the 
various professors of the coulisses, it would be supererogatory to speak 
at much length. How much the young nobility of the land owe to them, 
is known only to the good Samaritans of the ie who give permanence 
to their obligations. Besides their own particular sciences, these pro- 
fessors teach much knowledge of the world, to those who have not pre- 
viously acquired it, From them also our noble youth acquire their 
marvellous proficiency in French and Italian, a proficiency not attain- 
able through other sources. Of the influence of the dance in regulating 
and harmonising the movements of the body, there is no doubt; but 
the influence of the body upon the soul is equally demonstrable. Can 
we then hesitate in admitting that the grace and elegance of English 
oratory, the moderation in debate, and the calm and dignified tone of our 
parliamentary discussions, are largely derived from the examples of 
these professors? With respect to music, on the other hand, we shall 
merely refer our readers to the authority of Pythagoras and Plato; but 
we must say, that if our English youth are anything but stable-boys and 
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huntsmen, it is to the Opera House they are indebted for the fact. 
Ovid has well observed of t the fine arts, that they soften manners, and 
prevent men from making brutes of themselves: and in this instance it 
may be observed, that the Opera divides the world of fashion with 
Melton ;_and is mainly concerned in the great distinction between our 
modern men of fashion, and the Squire Westerns of auld world times. 

But the morality of the Opera House is not confined even to these 
limits. ‘There is no feather in a nobleman’s cap which better becomes 
him, than a liberal generosity, a superiority to mere pecuniary considera- 
tions. The art of making money is within the reach of every common 
fellow, who will take the trouble of practising it; but to spend money 
like a gentleman requires a cultivation of taste and judgment, a tact 
and a discrimination, which are the rarest of human acquirements. 
In the attainment of this accomplishment there are no teachers so much 
to be depended upon as those of this school: well, therefore, have our 
neighbours, the French, called their Opera House an Academy; any 
one of its professors being fairly a match for the whole quarante of the 
other academies, with their esprit comme quatre, in forming a man to 
figure in the polite world. 

But among the many educational institutions which distinguish our 
country, we are inclined to give the Clubs if not the highest place, at 
least, one of decided pre-eminence ; and we are not aware of any sign 
of the times, that ceibane the rapid march of mind in our day, more 
significant than the extraordinary multiplication of such gymnasia. A 
Club, is in fact a college, where every virtue is not only professed but 
practised, If a good life be the desired end of a good education, the 
Clubs are universally allowed to be the first-rate schools of good living. 
If bad food, badly cooked, produces bad blood ; if bad blood produces bad 
humours, and if the distemperature of the body, begets disturbance of the 
soul,—it follows that the gastronomic department of these colleges, must 
have done more for philosophy, than Kant, Cousin, and the whole tribe 
of German Doctors, who lay claim to its restoration. Restoration! no, 
no, restauration is the thing ; and if mens sana in corpore sano be not a 
pone = humbug, half-raw, half-burned, half-smoked mutton chops, 
sour red cabbage, and ill-boiled potatoes, must be the abomination of 
abominations: yet from these evils were Englishmen redeemed by the 
precepts and example of Club professors! Besides, it can scarcely be 
questioned, that the exercise of the faculties, which produces a delicate 
perception of the merits and demerits of a menu, must generate a like 
sensibility to the finer shades of right and wrong in other particulars. 

Perhaps, however, it may be objected that the philosophy of the 
kitchen bears too close an affinity to that of Epicurus. Give a dog an ill 
name, and we all know the consequence. But if all that is objected 
against the philosopher of the garden were true, any such excess is 
amply compensated by the philosophy of the card-room, which is purely 
Stoical. Ordinary gamblers, we allow, do curse and swear most awfully 
under the vicissitudes of their luck; but the Clubbist must not indulge 
in such weakness, He wins his best friend’s fortune, with an equanimity 
worthy of Epictetus; and loses his own with the calmness of a dying 
Socrates. Again,—Pythagoras, it is said, imposed on his followers 
seven years’ silence ; and in this he is closely imitated by the philosophy 
of the Club-house. In the reading-room, not a word is to be heard; and 
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at the dinner-tables of the solitary feeders, the silence would do credit 


to La Trappe. 
The Clubs, moreover, have obtained a well-deserved reputation, as 
schools of economy. Their commi transcend the most rigid vigi- 


lance of female house-keeping ; exhibiting an art of paring down per- 
bm ge: and watching expenditure, which even an Elwes might envy. 

e moral influence of Clubs extends also to the master-virtue of 
general foresight, and calculating prudence. Malthus himself did not 
more to put down imprudent marriages, and to reconcile those who can- 
not afford the luxury of one whole wife to themselves, to a state of 
single blessedness. On the other hand, nothing enables a husband to 
imitate the Socratic treatment of a Xantippe, and to bear up against a 
wife’s bills, and curtain lectures, like a snug elbow-chair at a Club-room 
fire-side, and an evening newspaper. We ourselves happen to remember 
being present at a dispute, which arose at four o’clock in the morning, 
concerning a point at whist ; when reference was made to a looker-on, 
who had been watching the play through the night. It turned out, how- 
ever, that he was totally ignorant of the game. ‘‘ What, on earth, then, 
has kept you here so long?”’ asked the appellant. “ Pray, Sir, are you 
married ?”’ was the Irish reply. 

Eminent among these establishments, as places of moral and religious 
education, ranks Crockford’s—ia sort of transcendental university, 
where the higher mysteries of science are exclusively professed. It is 
in this school that taste is most exquisitely wrought, and that a disre- 
gard for Mammon is taught in its highest degree; for it is a vulgar 
error to suppose that gaming is the child of avarice. That the desire to 
pocket a neighbour’s money cannot possibly enter into the temptations 
of the vice, is self-evident ; for it is arithmetically demonstrable, that 
the longer a party plays, the greater is the certainty of losing; and it 
is preposterous to suppose that the best judges of the odds would con- 
tinue to set them at defiance, if they were not the most generous and 
disinterested of human beings. Charles Fox is reported to have said, 
that the greatest pleasure in life was to win at cards; and that the next 
greatest was to lose; and, without wishing to pin the story to the tail 
of a great man’s memory, we cannot but think that it explains a large 
part of the phenomenon. 

As schools for the exact sciences, establishments like that we have 
just alluded to, beat Cambridge out of the field. So skilled are the pro- 
fessors in the doctrine of the chances, that they contrive to reduce them 
to adead certainty. If it be the triumph of philosophy to rise superior 
to destiny and to trample fortune under foot, these men, indeed, are 
philosophers ; for, if rumour be not synonymous with scandal, they not 
only set Fortune at defiance, but have even obtained the power of cor- 
recting her aberrations. 

Another institution, truly British, which exercises a marked influence 
over the character of the English gentleman, is the race-course. Here 
it is that the last finish and refinement is given to his ethical notions, 
and the fines malorum et bonorum enlarged to the fullest extent. Here 
he is taught that ultimate touch of patriotism, the improvement of the 
national breed of horses. Here his literary acquirements are pushed to 
the making of a book ; and so universal is the thirst for knowledge, and 
Jan.—vVoL, Lil. NO. CCV. 1 
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so great the humility of the school, that its lessons extend even to the 
drudgery of day-labour, and the mysteries of hedging. 

Besides the anent establishments above enumerated the morality 
and intellectuality of the rich derive much development from certain 
periodical meetings of philosophers, analogous to those of the British In- 
stitution. These assemblies, according to the letter of the law, should be 
held once in seven years ; but such is their beneficial effect on the morals 
of the people, that they are usually held at much shorter intervals. As the 
holding of them is attended with enormous expense, and immense per- 
sonal inconvenience, the voluntary submission to their frequent recur- 
rence evinces, in the highest degree, the patriotism of the great. These 
meetings may be considered as the brightest schools of morals which 
civilisation has yet produced. ‘Truth, honour, and pecuniary purity, there 
shine in all their lustre; and it has been thought that the temperance 
societies were first formed in imitation of the abstemiousness practised on 
such occasions. In these meetings the speakers declaim in the strongest 
terms against bribery and the subornation of perjury ; and lay down the 
finest distinctions between gratitude and corruption. Here, too, sincerity 
is carried to the utmost pitch of perfection. There is no flattering of 
honourable friends to their faces, but the worst that can be thought is 
openly said of them, in the benevolent hope of mending their manners. 
Here, also, courage is promoted by regular combats, undertaken with no 
other view than to prove which party has the hardest heads, and are the 
least sensible to external impressions. Lastly, there is nothing more 
common than for the largest fortunes to be engulfed in the abyss of expen- 
diture attendant on such meetings ; and if, when all is over, the exhibi- 
tors do not return, like the Roman dictator, to the plough, it is, too pro- 
bably, because they have no longer any land left them whereon to 
employ that useful instrument. 

With such means and appliances at their disposition, it is not to be 
admired that the English are the regular owt-and-outers of Europe in 
all matters of intellect and morals. Can we wonder that a body, so 
admirably instructed, should transcend all other people in the principles 
of ethics and of legislative science, in jurisprudence, political economy, 
and finance; that they should be such profound investigators of the 
elementary principles of society, the sources of its order, propriety, and 
material prosperity—such masters of all that constitutes real wisdom, 
and tends to “ make a small state great?”? Should we marvel that 
their religion should be exempt from bigotry, their zeal untinctured by 
fanaticisnt, and their sanctity unpolluted by cant? Can we be surprised 
that their law should be plain, perspicuous, and invariable, and all its 
dispositions founded on the most perfect equality and neglect of the dis- 
tinctions of caste? And lastly, (to come round to the point from which 
we started,) can we refuse to allow that, while they are the brightest 
ee of virtue to their inferiors, they are in possession of all the 
knowledge necessary for presiding over and directing a great scheme of 
national education ? . 

_ (Our excellent Correspondent is severe over-much upon the aristocracy, 
in this clever paper. The brutalizing displays of prize-fighting have 


entirely ceased, and latterly there exists no encouragement whatever of 
such exhibitions; the Fives’ Court, that in which the rehearsals of these 
things were permitted, exists no longer; it israzed to the ground.—Ep.] 
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PEEPING TOM AND THE LADY GODIVA. 
Etent hundred years have rolled away since the Lady Godiva made 
a pilgrimage through the city of Coventry; and during all that time the 
magianimity of the Countess has found no panegyrist ; it needed none : 
to beauty and virtue she had added by fortuitous circumstances the best 
opportunity for displaying both. 


Gratior et pulchro veniens in corpore virtus. 


It is strange, that though all histories have recorded the sacrifice made 
by the lady, to tradition alone are we indebted for any notice of one 
whose fame is coeval with that of Godiva, albeit he has left but a pre- 
nomen to posterity. Fuller, Sir William Dulgate, and others who bear 
testimony to the equestrian display of the lady, are all unaccountably 
silent on the subject of the ocular rudeness of the gentleman, It has 
happened to him, as to very many worthy persons, to have his intentions 
shamefully misconstrued: he has been the mock of ages: a dramatist 
has gibbeted him in a farce bearing his name (upon which farce She- 
ridan happily remarked, “that it was a glorious subject, but that the 
dramatist had unaccountably omitted the most interesting incident in the 
story’’): the freemen of Coventry have carved out a villanous sem- 
blance, not unlike Punch, and dubbed it ** Peeping Tom ;”’ and, in fact, 
in all places and in all times he has been made the butt of a derision 
wholly undeserved. The offence of which he was guilty Was what Byron 
calls a “fine perception of the beautiful;” he was instigated by the 
same high feeling that carries the artist to view the Venus de Medici. 
His story is thus told by a modern writer :-— 

“In the time of Edward the Confessor, Leofrick, Earl of Mercia, 
after founding a monastery at Coventree, where an old one had formerly 
stood, was angered by the inhabitants of that city, and doomed them to 
grievous servitude ; his lady (Godiva)* prayed him to release them there- 
from; he, after much rebuking, said, ‘ If thou wilt ride on horseback 
naked, from one end of the town to the other, in the sight of the people 
at noon day, I will grant thee that boon.” Whereunto she said, ‘ But 
wilt thou give me leave to do so?’ In the south window of Trinity 


Church a picture of both is extant, the Earl holding in his hand a charter 
bearing these words :— 


““*E Luriche for the lobe of thee 
Doe make Coventree Col free.’ 

“Tradition adds, that the people resolved to close up their houses, and 
that it should be death unto any one that looked forth whilst the Countess 
rode: so far history also records; but to this is added a tale, that one, 
whose name has not survived, looked forth upon her, and was stricken 
blind, as some affirm, by the vengeance of Heaven; or, according to 
others, was deprived of sight by the inhabitants. The effigy of Peeping 
Tom is still to be seen, rudely carved in wood, in a niche in the High 
Street.” 


And this is all that history gives us of one who has managed to achieve 





* Her name is variously written as above. Godeva, Godifa, Godina, and Goditha. 
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an immortality of eight centuries. Eratostratus has lived some two 
thousand years upon a single fire; but his reputation is, after all, only 
that of a genteel barn-burner: many others might be named who “live 
(like Snake) “by the badness of their characters ;’’ but it is not fair to 
put the hero of the present story into such villanous company. If he 
was criminal, he paid the penalty of his crime, and was by suffering puri- 
fied. Happily he has left on record a justification of the bold act for 
which he has hes been stigmatised : it would be tedious to tell how the 
MS. was preserved in the deep cells of the old monastery, or how in 
digging about the foundation of the Church of Trinity it was made to 
revisit the glimpses of the moon; it is sufficient to say, the work is 
extant. It is due to the fame of the deceased, that his poem—for we 
resume it must be accorded that high title—be given to the world. It 
vas been cleared from the entanglement of sense, occasioned by the 
quaint spelling of the time ; but in no other way has the “ outbreathing”’ 
of the slandered one been sullied by alteration. He took Scribere 
jussit amor for his motto, and let him tell his tale in his own words. 
Leman Repe. 





Preertne Tom To tne Countess oF MERCIA. 


Lady, my sand of life is nearly run, 
And I am withering. Ere life be done 
I would breathe out the heart dream of long years; 
Which has slept deep, as sleeps an infant’s thought, 
In the pure cell where its first dreams were wrought, 
Strengthened by speechlessness—told in my tears, 
But never voiced till now. Full fifty springs 
Have bloomed and passed ety + since I beheld 
The greenness of the earth—the hills that swelled 
Up to the clouds—the flowers and tiny things, 
The childhood of the spring, that when a child 
Woke in my heart a yearning love, and wild. 
All these, with vision, vanished—let them pass ; 
For they are pictured in my soul as in a glass. 
I am old and desolate ; but bear with one 
Who spoke not until now, and never will speak more ; 
By whom the work of life has long been done, 
And who has lived (lives on) but to adore 
Her—whom until this hour he never named ; 
But kept, as the song bird is kept, apart, 
Caged in his breast the minstrel of his heart ; 
To sing him hope-songs ; when all else forgot 
Such a wretch breathed ; nor wotted of his lot. 
Thou, my heart’s Eden, where it roamed untamed, 
In a stream-haunted land of young romance, 
Thou, that made breath a boon, and life a trance. 


In Coventree, now free, but then enthralled, 
I drew my breath; and when our city, galled 
By slavery’s yoke, sought freedom at thy hand, 
I join'd that prayer—thou hadst a tear 
For human wrong—the peasant and the peer 
Were held alike the children of the land ; 
Born to inhale the free and liberal air 
With thoughts as free. We sought thee in despair, 
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And found — our hope. Our wrongs long borne, 
The galling chain in silent suffering worn, 

And vassalage anew now doom’d to see, 

We told—and you resolved to set us free : 
When he (thy lord), whom yet I may not blame, 

(For he was hallow'd by approaching thee,) 
Tauntingly oo our freedom at thy shame, 

And bade thee ride at noon our city through, 

Garbless and guardless in the public view. 
He who was mighty, breathed, and breathing blighted 
Hopes that thy generous zeal had newly lighted : 

“* Before the rabble boors take thou thy way, 

Unraimented in the broad bright face of day.” 
He spake, and led thee trembling, where thy guard 
Suppress’d the anxious slaves within the palace-yard. 

Thou answerd’st, “ Say, I may do this—I will,” 

“Do it!” he cried, “ their freedom be the boon, 
Which by to-morrow’s sun thou earn’st at noon.” 


The great ones of the earth stand far too high 
To read the people's hearts—the rabble rude 
As ignorance makes strength; whose gloating eye 
Thy lord had pictured—melted, aaa subdu 
By thy devotion, turn’d their eyes from day, 
And not a breathing thing moved in the public way. 


The hour arrived—the sun was high in heaven ; 
Mute was the city as a mighty tomb ; 
Closed every portal—and a sense of gloom 
Was on the many—every heart was riven 
With doubts, with fears: all doubted thee, but He 
Who had no thought, no dream, no hope, but thee. 
Thy purity and love came to my heart, 
A martyr’s deed to save a stricken race ; 
And you became my being's better part; 
A dream angelic that would not depart, 
And my soul yearn’d to gaze upon the face 
Of my deliverer. That one moment's gaze 
Has been my vision's food through lengthen'd sightless days. 


I have no memory from that whirling minute 
Of how my sight was quench’d—I waken’d dark ; 
And whether by man’s hand or God's decree 
I knew not, reck’d not—they had quench’d the spark 
Of outward light, but not the vision of the heart. 


From that time forth the object of my life 
Was to forget what was unworthy place ; 
Where thou wert dweller ; and the joy and strife 
Of nations were as nothing—nay, the race 
Of man had interest with me, but that they 
Claim'd to be e’en as thou—Earthborn, the child of clay, 


And I am now a weak, grey, bent old man, 
Without relation, friend, or help on earth ; 

They deem me lunatic, and I am made 
The pity of the few—the rabble’s mirth! 

A love save thee my heart could never know 
That but a moment’s memory ; yet I write 

Out of the fulness of my iy ; for woe 
Fled from me since the hour | lost my sight. 
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There is a streamlet that my boyhood knew, 
I want not eyes to find it even now; 
It flows a stilly run of brilliant hue 
Beneath a hanging wood’s impending brow: 
And many hundred years ago it ran 
As purely clear; and the poor painted man, 
Our raw progenitor, has wept and smiled 
Beside that stream, when Casar was a child : 
Myriads of years ere that streamlet flow’d 
Lucid as now. Within my wasted frame 
So glows the ever-living light that glow’d 
In that wild instant, and burns now the same; 
A pure, a heavenly, an undying flame. 


The dream of many years must end at last; 
And I become a creature of the past— 
A memory in creation’s register ; the world 
Bears nothing now alive of kin to me; 
My brethren sleep at peace beyond the sea, 
And when my breath is quench’d, and I am hurld 
Into a pauper's grave, no human tears 
Will mourn the wanderer of many years. 


Lady, I shall be ashes when this seroll 
Is read by thee ; and thou, in widow'd state, 
May think of him to whom thou wert a fate ; 
Who to the last, e’en whilst his fleeting soul 
Communeth with the God who calls him, blends 
Thy name with his last prayer. If to have thrown 
A life away upon one thought alone, 
Be criminal—in crime my being ends, 
I cannot rend thee from my dying thought, 
So closely art thou with my being wrought, 
That life and dreams of thee must ebb away, 
But when my soul has flown and I am clay. 
A heavy coldness gathers round my heart; 
My limbs forego their functions, and my tongue 
Has lost its power; yet here I lie, among 
A reckless herd who wait till I depart 
In moody anger; and my stay condemn, 
For that I stand between their mirth and them. 


Take the farewell of one, on whom the seorn 
Of England has been thrown: 1 do not blame 
Those who have mock’d my woe and wrought my shame ; 
But die 1] would not till I clear'd my name 
From the foul stain that blurs it; lowly born 
Reard in the wants that poorer creatures kuow— 
Rank’'d with the base, and herded with the low— 
I have not sunk to baseness ; and my soul 
Has dwelt alone, and now pours out in song 
Its first, last, only offering—cherish'd long. 
My task is done—of thee— to thee—my dying scroll. 
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Durine the latter part of the last century, in the State of New 
Hampshire, was a village containing a population of about fifteen hun- 
dred souls, situated near one of those tribes of Indian warriors who, 
until a better understanding was established between them and the 
foreigners holding arbitrary possession of their soil, kept up a formidable 
hostility with the early settlers. The site of this village was extremely 
imposing, being situated at the head of a beautiful valley, beyond which 
hills rose on one side, sloping into an extended plain, terminated by 
those noble savannahs, so extolled by travellers who have visited this 
fine country. The houses were almost entirely constructed of wood, 
though built with every attention to convenience and comfort. 

The disposition of the native tribes being known, they were held in 
great terror by the white population, who were continually under appre- 
hension of incursions from these ferocious warriors, whose inroads were 
generally attended with terrible carnage. The inhabitants of the village 
consequently held themselves constantly prepared to repel any aggres- 
sion which might be made upon them by so ruthless and formidable 
a foe. 

It happened during the summer months of one year, the drought 
was so general that both natives and Europeans suffered in an extreme 
degree. Many of the former perished. ‘The cattle died in the fields, 
threatening the horrors of pestilence, in addition to those of a calamity 
scarcely less dreadful. Most of the springs were dried up, the rivulets 
ceased to flow, and even the larger streams were so sunk in their 
channels, that no water could be obtained to moisten the parched and 
gaping earth. The drought continued for several weeks, and extended 
into the neighbouring districts; at length the first apprehensions of the 
inhabitants were excited into serious alarm, and they began to look for- 
ward with melancholy expectancy to some terrible visitation, 

During the prevalence of this dreadful calamity, three Indians were 
one day seen to approach the village. Their stern but saddened coun- 
tenances indicated that they were suffering extremely, though they 
advanced in silence, and without manifesting a symptom either of hos- 
tility, or of peaceful intention. They advanced at rather a quick pace 
into the village, and, pausing at the door of the first house, which they ° 
perceived to be open, all three entered without ceremony. Inquiring for 
the proprietor, they told him they were travellers, and being unable to 
obtain water on their journey, requested, as an act of humanity, that he 
would supply them. To this earnest but independent appeal, the vil- 
lager answered with an abrupt discourtesy, that water having become a 
commodity of some value, he was not disposed to give it to his enemies. 
The Indians departed without deigning to make a reply. They went 
into another house, and met with a similar reception. Not a muscle of 
their countenances moved as they heard the several refusals to their ap- 
plication ; but the sudden gleam of their eyes might have revealed to 
the most ordinary scrutiny that in their hearts would be locked the 
remembrance of a breach of humanity justifiable by no law either human 
or divine. They entered every house in the village, requesting a draught 
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of water to assuage the agonies of their thirst, which had, by this 
time, become intolerable, but were refused by all. Nota single person 
responded to their appeal, and, with parched throats, and their bosoms 
swelling with resentment, they quitted the inhospitable spot where 
Christian humanity had been s0 shamefully scandalised. Not a mur- 
mur, however, was heard to escape their lips. They did not condescend 
to sully by reproaches the deep indignation with which their breasts 
were teeming. The idea of a signal revenge, that passion which the 
Indian consecrates as the essence and concentration of all virtues, was 
too sacred a thing in their minds to be desecrated by the betrayal of 
exasperation Which subsides in mere impotent railing. Theirs was not 
an exacerbation that ceases with the impulse which awakened it, but a 
stern, firmly-rooted, sense of wrong—striking hourly deeper into the 
heart, and to which each access of memory was as a fostering aliment, 
every thought giving it additional nourishment, and bringing it forward 
to a gradual but fearful maturity. 

As they passed the last house in the village, the Indians turned to- 

wards it, looked significantly at each other without speaking, and pro- 
ceeded silently on their way. The heat was intense; not a cloud 
darkened the heavens. The hot, steaming atmosphere quivered over the 
parched and gaping land: the thirsty cattle ruminated with depressed 
heads, drooping ears, and dejected countenances, over the level savan- 
nahs, which no longer afforded the usual supplies of their rich pas- 
turage: the meridian sun flooded the plain with its scorching beams, 
and its unrelieved brightness seemed but as the mockery of woe. 

The hardy travellers searched every where for water, but could find 
none; the very birds panted on the sprays, shutting their eyes, and 
bending their heads towards the ground, as if prepared to close for ever 
their little throats, through w hich they had so often unconsciously 
poured forth their liquid notes to the bountiful God of nature, who has 
diffused such universal harmony through every order of animated exist- 
ence, from the most imperfect animal organization to the highest order 
of intelligence. 

Many feathered tenants of the forest lay dead in the path which the 
Indians trod, fatigued in body, but still in spirit indomitable as the 
roused lion panting under the spear of the hunter. Their souls could ‘ 
not quail, 

At the distance of about a mile from the village was a solitary dwell- 
ing, inhabited by a person who lived alone, having no family to perpe- 
tuate his name, and therefore no strong inducement to make great per- 
sonal sacrifices. ‘The only creature in the house besides himself was an 
old faithful domestic, who managed his little establishment, providing for 
him the few comforts and necessaries which he required to render his 
solitary home such as he could enjoy without the distractions of social 
intercourse ; for he loved solitude, and had therefore no taste for those 
reciprocations of civility which consist chiefly in eating the most expen- 
sive viands, and drinking the choicest wines ; dressing in expensive 
habits to excite envy or provoke admiration, and saying disparaging 
things of those who are not present to defend themselves. 

The occupier of the solitary house just mentioned was a man drawing 
towards the noon of life, having property more than suflicient to answer 
the demands of his own and servants’ wants: he was seated in his 
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easy chair, smoking a cigar, about mid-day, when he perceived from the 
window of his chamber, which looked towards the road, three Indians 
advancing in the direction of his dwelling : he awaited their approach 
with considerable trepidation, supposing that they might have some evil 
intention, as there existed at that time no very good understanding be- 
tween the whites and those copper-coloured inhabitants of the woods and 
wilds. Feeling persuaded that it would not answer any rational purpose 
to appear in their presence under the influence of alarm, he continued to 
smoke his small roll of tobacco with an air of quiet indifference, as if 
the sight of three bronze-featured strangers was no more a matter of 
apprehension than the presence of his old help, Ruth, a creature as little 
capable of exciting an emotion of terror as a dormouse. 

On reaching the door, which was flung wide on its hinges, the Indians 
entered the house without ceremony, and appeared before the master. 
With a movement of natural courtesy, the principal among them 
addressed the white man in a firm but mild tone, and, without making 
any excuse for having entered his dwelling, said—* Man of another race, 
I need not tell thee that the land thirsts for water, the fields are no 
longer green, the woods lack moisture, and the cattle perish in the 
valleys. ‘The Great Spirit has brought affliction upon us. We are 
thirsty and crave drink.” 

“You shall have it,” said the white man, “ and whatever else I can 
give you that may mitigate any present suffering. Say what you desire 
that my house affords, and it shall be instantly laid before you.” 

“Water is all we require; give us that, and we shall go on our way 
refreshed ; the moose-deer drinks of the clear stream, and is satisfied : 
like them, we dwell in the woods, and would drink from the flowing 
spring. We are thirsty, give us drink.” 

The hospitable householder summoned his domestic, and ordered her 
to bring all the water in the house. She immediately placed upon the 
table a pitcher containing about two gallons. “ There,” said her master, 
“drink what you require, and take the remainder to refresh you on your 
journey; you may have a difficulty in obtaining another supply.” 
** You say true,” rejoined the Indian who had already spoken, “we may 
find a difficulty in obtaining another supply among those who understand 
not the virtue of hospitality. The strong lion basks upon the brink of 
the river, but the sting of the feeble serpent overcomes his might, and 
his carcase fattens the ant. We have applied at every house in yonder 
village for a single draught of water, and no humanity was found among 
your countrymen ; they each and all refused to grant us so poor a boon ; 
they will have their reward. The swallow can encumber the eagle’s 
Hight, and the weakest of birds oppress the strongest. Let not the 
white man triumph in his confidence of power.” 

Whilst this was spoken, his two companions remained perfectly silent, 
but every now and then the pupil of their eyes dilated, the lid receded 
from the projecting orb, and there was no mistaking the fierce struggle 
of passion which was even at that moment working within them. The 
took half the water which their kind host had laid before them, drinking 
the larger portion of it, and putting the remainder in a small skin. The 
former speaker then said, “‘ We have taken half your store, and leave 
the remainder for your use; we know as well you that it is difficult to 
be obtained, and shall not therefore abuse your hospitality. The fangs 
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of the fed lion are not dreaded, but who, with impunity, shall provoke 
the fury of his hunger? You may live to rejoice that you have exercised 
your humanity upon your natural foes : we shall not forget it.” 

They departed without further parley, and left their host in some em- 
harrassment ; for although they had behaved with singular forbearance, 
he could not ‘help suspecting they entertained some evil intention, to be 
realized, perhaps, when opportunity should invite, and security on the 
part of their enemies ensure success. He reflected upon the communi- 
cation made by the only speaker among the three strangers; and the 
recollection of the glanee which accompanied that communication 
caused his generally tranquil blood to flow with a quicker motion, which 
imparted to his cheeks and forehead a deep flush, denoting rather a 
painful impulse than a grateful excitement. A sudden disquietude, 
which he could not control, disturbed the natural equanimity of his 
temperament: he paced the apartment hurriedly, occasionally seating 
himself for a short interval, striking his heels against the leg of the 
chair, then suddenly rising, and renewing his hurried trampling, in a 
pair of large worn-out slippers, from corner to corner of the small 

chamber which he daily occupied. The villagers had refused the 
common boon of hospitality to strangers, who were as ready to visit an 
unkindness with retribution, as to resent an insult. The. impolicy of 
having excite “i the hostile feelings of men who belonged to a tribe of 
warriors as ferocious as they were brave ; and as deadly in their revenge, 
as they were tenacious of provocation—was, to say the least of it, an act 
of extreme imprudence. What might be the result, it was not difficult 
to conjecture, though the inhabitants of the village, when any suggestion 
of danger from the known implacable character of the Indians was 
mentioned, treated it as the timid apprehension of unmauly fear. 
Nevertheless there were some among them disposed to admit that they 
had acted indiscreetly in turning a deaf ear to the natural supplication 
of men who had not only the inclination, but the power of showing their 
sense of a wrong, under whatever circumstances it might be offered. 

The proprietor of the house in which the Indians had been so hospi- 
tably relieved did not fail to put his countrymen upon their guard 
against a speedy inroad from one of the native tribes; but they, con- 
scious of their strength, and relying upon their numbers and unanimity, 
generally affected to despise an incursion by savages, who, however 
brave, were still uninstructed in the various modes of regular and com- 
bined warfare. This security, however, did not satisfy a man naturally 
acute, and prone to calculate consequences. He foresaw nothing but 
evil from so gross a violation of the common clements of humanity, and 
his anxiety increased, in proportion to the indifference manifested by 
the inhabitants of the village who had been guilty of such an unjustifiable 
breach of ¢harity. Days, however, and weeks, passed over, and the 
repose of the village remained undisturbed. The visit of the three 
Indians soon became an event of the forgotten past, and all apprehen- 
sions had subsided in the bosom of him who had at first been so pain- 
fully disquieted. 

A few miles from the village, near the borders of a forest of almost 
undefinable extent, dwelt a solitary woman, who obtained a respectable 
livelihood by making soap. She was one of those adventurous beings 
who hesitated not to brave the most trying contingencies of clime and 
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circumstance; having the resolution to meet danger when it threatened 
her at a distance, or to repel it when it suddenly reached her dwelling. 

She was tall, strong, and muscular, in the prime of her days, full of 
health and vigour, and had a sort of ascetic enthusiasm, which rendered 
her solitary home to her a retreat of stern but dignified enjoyment. She 
loved solitude, probably, because her own haughty and overbearing spirit 
had paralysed the pure pleasures of social intercourse for which her coarse 
and rigid appetite was not fitted, either bynature or habit. She delighted to 
roam the forest when the keen blasts of winter ruffled the brown foliage, or 
when the broad, crisped leaves of the maple sparkled with the pure crys- 
tals scattered over them by the frosts, imparting to the woody — 
that singular feature of ornamental decoration which so beautifully re- 
lieves the dim livery of winter, and is nowhere seen in such variety of 
magical effect, as in those vast jungles beyond the broad Atlantic, where 
primeval Nature still holds her sublime and undisturbed supremacy. 

Amid those forest solitudes, where the luxuriance of the vernal period 
is so magnificently contrasted with the stern succession of solemn but 
unvaried grandeur which winter brings, this extraordinary woman re- 
ceived daily a delight from the contemplation of God’s creation in that 
bountiful exuberance and sombre desolation exhibited in the two an- 
tagonist seasons of fecundity and barrenness. 

Occasionally, by the bright moonlight, she would stroll amid the dark 
recesses of the woods, when the slightest rustling of the foliage, under 
the tread of the minutest reptile, conveyed to the mind images of beasts 
of prey which prowled through these haunts so little inviting to human 
resort, and shunned except by the dumb population of the wild. She 
had little intercourse with her fellow beings, except when she repaired 
to the village already mentioned to dispose of her soap, Which was regu- 
larly once a week. Here she was known as an honest but singular 
woman, whose peculiarities demanded respect, as they were the eccen- 
tricities of a high moral temperament become morbid under the influ- 
ence of pure but ungovernable impulses, or I might perhaps more truly 
say, under impulses which she had never attempted to govern. ‘Though 
continually invited to participate in the social enjoyments at all times 
indulged in with a most creditable discretion by her country-women, she 
invariably declined availing herself of so ni atural a courte sy, and, during 
her weekly visits at the village, having disposed of the commodity which 
she, with unwearied industry, daily prepared for sale, she always retired 
to her lonely retreat on the border of the woods, to hold communion with 
nature,—like the Roman Emperor Adrian with his soul,—when not 
engaged i in the more profitable employment, to speak in a worldly sense, 
but not irreverently, of soap-boiling. 

The eccentr ic for ester was one morning engaged at he - | usual occupa- 
tion, when, on looking out of the window to ascertain the hour by the 
sun-shadow, which was projected upon a stone in front of her solitary 
abode about an hour before noon—the only mode she had of ascertain- 
ing the time at a particular season,—-she saw six Indians cautiously ad- 
vancing. Their intentions were evidently hostile, from the stealthy 
manner of their approach. They were armed with that fearful instru- 
ment of death, the tomahawk, of which each had one; their object there- 
fore could not be mistaken. There was not a moment to lose. The 
woman of the house, leaving her soap in a large caldron upon the fire, 
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retreated with the utmost celerity into a shed, where she kept the logs 
of wood and fagots, of which she used considerable quantities in prepar- 
ing her merchandise for the village market. Concealing herself behind 
a pile of fuel, she awaited with much anxiety the entrance of the stran- 
gers. She had scarcely made good her retreat, when she heard the In- 
dians enter the house, and begin to turn over the few articles of furniture 
which the lower room contained. Their operations were carriedon with- 
out the interchange of a word, but their heavy tramp caught her ear as 
they paced the apartment, in search of whatever it might suit their in- 
clination to appropriate to their own purposes. 

Two dark strangers entered the shed where the woman was concealed. 
She listened in breathless silence to the search which they deliberately 
made ; this, however, was short, for when they observed that the place 
contained nothing but fuel, one signified to the other, in the significant 
language of their country, that the owner of the house had, probably, 
gone into the forest, and that they should no doubt meet her before they 
quitted the premises. This was a great satisfaction to the anticipated 
victim of those sanguinary savages. She lay in unquiet security, listen- 
ing with an attentive ear to every motion of the intruders. Her situa- 
tion was, as may be well imagined, one of painful anxiety, rendered 
doubly so by the mode of search which the Indians adopted, for they 
did not allow their tongues to betray their intentions. At length, from 
the confinement of her situation, and the pressure of the fagots against 
her body, she suffered extreme uneasiness. But, as even the slightest 
movement would have exposed her to the risk of discovery, she was 
under the necessity of enduring the inconvenience, which soon amounted 
to positive torment; she bore it nevertheless with unflinching forti- 
tude, there being no choice between patient endurance and certain death. 
Besides the soap, which she so industriously manufactured, the woman 
being in the habit of supplying certain families in the village with rum, 
happened, at this time, to have several gallons in the upper apartment 
of her house. This was soon discovered by the savages, who brought it 
into the lower room, where they began to enjoy themselves with that ex- 
travagant eagerness, peculiar to native Indians in America when they 
can obtain ardent spirits. They did not, now, long continue silent, ‘and 
by their boisterous mirth, it soon became evident to their intended vic- 
tim that they had obtained possession of her spirituous store. Such a 
conviction was rather a cause for joy than for regret, as it instantly sug- 
gested the means of escape. 

The savages continued their uproar for some time, but their clamour 
was speedily hushed in complete silence, and the effects of their debauch 
were soon audible to the owner of the rum which they had quaffed so 
unceremoniously. They drank it so eagerly, that, within a quarter of 
an hour after they had discovered the dangerous treasure, they were 
reduced to a state of complete insensibility. The woman listened from 
her hiding-place, and, hearing the hard breathing of the sleepers, was 
sufficiently satisfied that their slumbers were not easily to be broken. 
She still continued in her concealment, lest the whole party should not 
be yet in the same state of unresisting oblivion. The hard breathing 
was soon raised into a loud snore; but, as it was impossible to discover 
how many joined in this nasal harmony, she did not think it prudent to 
venture into the chamber, and therefore contentedly endured for some 
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time longer the painful embarrassment of her situation. Under any 
circumstances, it was evident that the efforts of one woman against six 
men must be opposed by numerous adverse chances. Though now 
insensible, should any of the savages awake, he would, of course, rouse 
the rest; and, even in their intoxication, mef of their athletic frames 
and vast physical powers were hardly to be overcome by a weak arm, 
however directed by a resolute heart. 

The hostess, against her will, balanced all these difficulties in her 
own mind as she lay beneath the fagots, but still resolved to attempt 
her own release at all hazards. Her spirit was equal to any enterprise, 
and, beyond the preservation of her own life, the idea of visiting with 
a signal retribution the natural enemies of her race, swelled her bosom 
with an ardour which fortified her nerves against those tremors so 
germane to the character of her sex. 

For at least a quarter of an hour her attentive ear had caught no 
sound but the snoring of the sleepers; she therefore concluded that 
she might safely creep from beneath the fagots. After she had re- 
leased herself from the painful pressure of the wood, her limbs were so 
cramped that she could not stand upright for some moments. Pausing 
awhile to recover the natural play of her muscles, she stretched herself 
in order to restore them to their proper tone and tension, and then pre- 
pared, with a fearless spirit of determination, to accomplish the destruc- 
tion of her implacable foes, now insensible, and, therefore, at her mercy, 
which she was resolved not to extend to any of them. The forms be- 
fore her were those of men whose countenances sufficiently betrayed the 
heartless ferocity of their natures. Though at this moment lapped in 
that brutish insensibility which follows copious libations of ardent 
spirits, their features, even under the composure of such a supreme in- 
fluence, expressed that coarse inflexible brutality which so commonly 
characterizes the countenance of a savage. The paint, too, by which 
they were disfigured, rendered them grim and repulsive. Nev ertheless, 
they exhibited a regularity of outline, and a harmony of proportion, 
which, had their natural and varied expression been directed by purer 
moral ‘influences, would have endowed them with a beauty not inferior 
to the most prominent of our Saxon race. Their limbs were exquisitely 
moulded, and, as they lay in such a state of brutal helplessness, it was 
a humiliating reflection to her who looked upon them as foes seeking 
her life, that so much ferocity of heart should be covered by so much 
beauty of body. 

The female solitary had now advanced to the fire without rousing her 
sleeping victims. The bottles from which they had drained the insidious 
beverage lay empty on the floor beside them. ‘The caldron, in which 
the soap had been prepared, was still boiling on the fire. This was a 
tempting moment; and yet the thought of sending six human beings 
so suddenly to their account without a warning, was a deed which caused 
the heroine to pause a moment and seek justification in the necessity 
that compelled her either to inflict death or suffer it. There was no 
alternative ; still she felt so strong a repugnance as for a moment to 
withhold her arm, and throw her eyes wistfully upon the sleeping 
savages. One of them stirred: the eyelid gently vibrated, as if about 
to recede from the ball beneath. Her resolution was instantly taken. 
She no longer balanced between the prohibition of the decalogue and 
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obeying the instinct of self-preservation ; her untrembling hand grasped 
the ladle with which she was in the habit of pouring out the substance 
of her daily labour into square moulds, and, filling it to the brim with 
the bubbling mixture, she approached the nearest victim, who lay upon 
his buck. His face was upturned, and the lips apart, through which he 
breathed with a deep guttural intonation, as if the passage through the 
throat was partially impeded by the rush of blood to the upper extremi- 
ties. For a moment the avenger trembled lest she should spill the 
boiling liquid over the face of her insensible fue. Cautiously bringing 
the lip of the ladle just above his mouth, she suddenly poured in the 
hissing compound. A gurgling sound of torture followed, the limbs 
were violently contracted, the eyes opened with a horrible stare, the 
fingers clenched, and, after writhing a few moments, the body was still. 

None of the other sleepers were disturbed by this dreadful process of 
destruction. A second ladleful of the scalding lye soon sent a second 
Indian to his last account, and in a short time the whole six lay dead 
before her. She gazed upon the distorted bodies of her foes, with a 
glow of stern triumph, though, at the same time, the beat of her pulse 
quickened as she gazed upon the fearful work of death. Having offered 
up an aspiration of praise to Him who protects the solitary dweller in 
the wilderness no less than a monarch in his crowded metropolis, she 
began to consider how she should dispose of the bodies. Her first 
thought, and upon this she acted, was to repair to the village and make 
known what she had done, as she would be, probably, better advised 
how to proceed than by following the suggestions of her own mind. 
it was very clear to herself that her house would be no longer safe, as 
the friends of the murdered Indians would, no doubt, visit it in stronger 
force, should they suspect that the author of their destruction still re- 
sided there. However contrary te her habits to fix her dwelling among 
a community who mutually exchanged the benefits of social intercourse, 
no choice remained to her between putting this restraint upon her 
unsocial inclination, or running the hazard of a future and more suc- 
cessful attack upon her life. 

Upon reaching the village, the information brought by the soap-boiler 
near the forest was by no means such as to inspire general security. 
Her courage and presence of mind were universally extolled, but no one 
could help seeing that the event might be the precursor of future serious 
and trying evil. 

The woman returned to her dwelling, accompanied by a body of vil- 
lagers, who assisted her in burying the bodies of the slain. This was 
done as secretly as possible; each body being put under the ground in 
some dark nook, where the panther or the bear were likely to make 
their laivs above it, in order that none of the tribe might discover how 
or when their comrades had met their death. In the course of a few 
days the habitation of the heroine who had so bravely revenged herself 
upon a savage foe, being built entirely of wood, was levelled with the 
ground, the materials were removed to the village, and, within a few 
weeks, she dwelt in her usual loneliness, surrounded by neighbours who 
respected her privacy too much to intrude upon it. 

he resolute conduct of their countrywoman in visiting the six In- 
dians with so signal a chastisement furnished much matter for specula- 
fion among the villagers. Though the power of the native,tribes had 
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considerably decreased since the time of the earlier settlers, they were, 
nevertheless, still formidable, if not by their numbers, at least by their 
mode of warfare, which was usually a warfare of extermination. Weeks 
passed away. Winter set in with more than its accustomed severity. 
The ground was covered with masses of compfessed snow, which yielded 
not to the impressions of human foot; the trees of the forest were loaded 
with a white hard burden, beneath which they drooped, and the long 
vistas of the wood were wrapped in tenfold gloom, Amid their murky 
solitudes the racoon and moose-deer reposed in undisturbed security. 
So hard was the ground of the forest track, that it would have been difli- 
cult, even for the keen eye of an Indian, to define the trail of one of his 
tribe through its gloomy recesses. The birds sat mute and solitary upon 
the charged spray, erecting their feathers in slumber at noonday, amid 
the gloom of the snowy canopy, which concentrated the shadows beneath 
‘almost to the intensity of midnight. With so much that was cheerless, 
there was still sufficient to elevate the spirit {rom nature up to nature’s 
God. There was every where that solemn repose which raises our an- 
ticipations of the quickened earth, when spring, rising from the rugged 
lap of winter, spreads her profusion over the hills and valleys, replenish- 
ing the fields and pastures, and exciting the revived choristers of the 
woods to pour forth their thrilling notes of joy. The congealed waters 
now afforded a footing torthe traveller, who passed unharmed over the 
depths beneath, where the quiet current flowed unheard by him, whis- 
pering its faint music to those creatures of instinct which live and re- 
joice with dumb ecstasy in its harmony. The dim, clouded sky, looking 
as if the cold hand of Winter had slightly brushed it with a pencil, dipped 
in that pale unvarying tint with which he had so universally overspread 
the earth, threw a beautifully subdued light upon the solemn scene, 
where the sun was veiled under a thin haze that just thickened the chilled 
atmosphere, softening the vivid white cast by the icy hand of the season 
upon the leafless forest and the dappled fields. 

The village to which the soap-boiler had changed her abode was pro- 
tected by a strong wooden palisade ; a sufficient defence against ene- 
mies to whom the use of cannon was unknown, except as they had 
seen them employed by the new inhabitants, whom they sull looked upon 
as enemies, though a good understanding existed between many of the 
native tribes and the descendants of the original settlers. Every house 
was supplied with fire-arms in order to repel aggression, should the In- 
dians make any attempt to disturb the repose of its inhabitants. The 
young men being trained to arms, there was, as it was supposed, a force 
sufficient to resist effectually any ordinary attack by undisciplined 
bands, though their cunuing and desperate valour often fully compen- 
sated for their unartificial mode of warfare. They were foes at all times 
to be dreaded. Men who feared not to die, but rather looked upon 
death in the field of battle as an honourable distinction, which should 
determine the condition of their everlasting futurity, were not enemies 
likely to be repelled without leaving behind them a sad impression of 
their prowess and indomitable resolution. 


(To be continued.) 
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NEW YEAR'S DAY. 


Hai! happy day! amiable season! when: ill-timed offences of the 
past are forgotten in the well-timed present! and friendly gifts, like 
jobbing tailors, are charitably employed in repairing old breaches ! 

Doctors are sending in their bills for draughts, wistfully looking for 
drafts in return for their bills; and birds are sending their bills into the 
barky trees for food! 

Banks are broken, and brooks in vain attempt to run, for Jack Frost, 
like a hard creditor, arrests them in their course ; and there’s no bailing 
them out! Yes! ships are frozen in, gardeners frozen out, and rivers 
frozen up ! 

The parish pumps are dry, and the dancing-masters in full play ; and 
even little urchins, when it snows, give balls!. Elderly maidens who 
issue forth in hopes of catching pretty men, return home with ordinary 
chaps ! 

Thrice pleasant day! when family parties assemble in one smiling 
circle, when near relations, once distant, are now invited, and garrulous 
grandmamas tell funny stories, making dutiful grandchildren laugh at 
their redations / 

Delightful period of social intercourse! when good matches are brought 
in contact with lively sparks! Season of singular coincidences! when 
pastry-cooks and profit urge one class, and love and pleasure another, 
to break the ice! 

Sere and withered branches, without their /eaves, are lopped and 
chopped into fagots—and many a housemaid full of life (like the dead 
of old) is crossing the sticks fated to be burnt! 

‘* Many happy returns !’? which end in nothing, are wished by shallow 
friends; and the “* best returns,” which end in smoke, are puffed forth 
by labourers and apple-women! 

Modern belles appear decked in fringes of fur, (wrapping their chilly 
chins in chinehilly boas,) and modern eaves in fringes of icicles! 


while careful old folks go out to recruit their bodies and /ist their 
soles! 
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THE CONVERSAZIONE, 
ON THE LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 


The Colonel. “ Private Correspondence of Sarah, Duchess of Marl- 
borough.”” Every Englishman, and most of all, every soldier, exults in 
the recollection of the Great Duke, the noblest warrior of his age, the 
most dignified and effective of European diplomatists, and the most 
powerful instrument of rescuing the liberties of Europe from the over- 
whelming tyranny of France. We have had since his day, but one 
man in our annals who can compete with Marlborough, and that man, 
like himself, combining the warrior, the diplomatist, and the deliverer 
of Europe from the new burst of tyranny in France. 


The Doctor. The great man may be panegyrized by others, but his 
true praise must come from himself. It must be founded on those docu- 
ments of his personal faculties, private opinions, and individual acts, 
which are as wholly beyond the power of invention, as they are beyond 
that of misconstruction. In these two handsome and well-arranged 
volumes, we have a great number of the Duke’s letters, during his conti- 
nental campaigns, to his private correspondents in the Ministry, to the 
Duchess, and to personal friends. They range through all kinds of 
topics, and in all exhibit the clear, plain, and powerful character of one 
of the most vigorous minds that Europe has ever seen. 


The Barrister. The letters of so eminent a person naturally claim 
the first place, but these volumes contain many, most curiously illustra- 
tive of the time, from individuals of well-known intelligence, though of 
less distinction. Among those are letters from the witty and clever 
Arthur Maynwaring, who was said to be the “ best converser” of the 
age. There are others from the celebrated Earl of Peterborough, the 
most eccentric, but one of the most brilliant, of soldiers. Others from 
Lords Sunderland, Godolphin, Halifax, Coningsby, all famous names 
among the ministers and wits of Queen Anne’s reign. Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, the Ladies Scarborough, Cowper, and Mohun, too, figure in the 
collection. Even Daniel Defoe, and Penn the Quaker, are among the 
correspondents. 


The Rector. Marlborough is one of the evidences, and not the last of 
those, which show how much easier it is to gain battles, than to save a 
cabinet ; to restore Europe, than to coerce party ; and to stand on the 
pinnacle of national fame, than to retain ministerial power. After a 
succession of immortal campaigns, his return to England proved to 
him, as it has proved to others, that party has no gratitude. The names 
of Whig and Tory were then applied to parties almost directly opposed 
to the principles now expressed by those titles. The Whig was the 
Conservative, zealous for the Hanover succession, for the success of the 
war against France, and for the old institutions of the country, The 
Tory was a Jacobite, and hostile to Marlborough, who was the soul of 
the English triumphs over France. In 1711, the Great Duke, on re- 
turning from his final campaign, found the Harleian cabinet in power, 
and bitterly hostile to him. He was too great an antagonist to be suf- 
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fered to act at his ease against them, and they commenced the attack, 
in that form which the habits of England be ami obnoxious. They 
charged him with lation in his command—a charge spread over a | 
ten years’ war, and from the vast apy 2 operations, promising to uP 
ply lexity for as many years as his accusers might desire. To 
give colour to the charge, they removed him from his office of Com- 
mander-in-Chief. The Duke, in disdain, suffered them to make the 
most of their charge, and went to the Continent, where he was received 
as he deserved, with the most universal honours. 

It is now notorious that Harley and Bolingbroke were at that moment 
in the Pretender’s pay, and were committing acts of high treason by a 
conspiracy to subvert the Hanover succession. To destroy Marlborough, 
they had insulted the House of Lords by the outrageous creation of 
twelve peers in a day; to overthrow the Constitution, they in 
with the Jacobite Court ; and to disgrace the British arms and the British 
empire, they made the infamous Treaty of Utrecht. It is gratifying to 
the sense of justice to know, that this scoundrelism met its reward. 
Harley was soon intrigued out of office by Bolingbroke, Bolingbroke 
was flung out of office within two years by the Queen’s death ; Harley was 
sent to the Tower, and Bolingbroke was forced to save himself by flight 
to France, where he became Secretary to the Pretender, and utterly ex- 
tinguished himself as a public man. Marlborough lived to see his 
enemies punished, and his name restored. George the First replaced 
him in his offices of Captain-General and Master-General of the Ord- 
nance, which he held until his death in 1722, in his 72nd year, leaving 
a renown only brightened by time, identified with the glory of his coun- 

, and no longer to be tarnished by the arts of faction—his name 
alike illustrious and imperishable. 


The Barrister. “ Jane Lomax.” Mr. Horace Smith’s character as 
a writer has been long established. Remarkable discrimination of cha- 
racter, various knowledge of life, singular clearness of conception, and 


happy ease of language, have placed him among the most popular 
novelists of the day. 


The Rector. Literary courage is rarer than military. Horace Smith 
has exhibited this literary courage from the beginning of his career. 
As a poet he took the bull by the horns at once in his “ Rejected Ad- 
dresses.” In conjunction with the happy wit of his brother, he carica- 
tured and defied the whole corps of living authorship, yet no work ex- 
tant is a stronger proof that caricature may be without injury, and de- 
fiance without insult. His little volume, stinging without offence, and 
amusing without frivolity, established his reputation at once, and from 


that moment the public expected from him those efforts which have so 
fully gratified public expectation. 


The Doctor. It is difficult to say whether the example which Scott 
gave the world has done more good or evil. Great success produces 
imitation, and all imitation implies inferiority. But great success often 
extinguishes rivalry, and deprives the world of genius too diffident to 
struggle, or too delicate to bear repulse. Horace Smith's novels adopted 
a middle course ; justly confident in his own powers, the author com- 
bined history with general life, and produced a succession of works in 
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which the romantic interest of the past, and the living force of the 
present, the vivid picturings of fancy, and the stern lines of fact, brought 
truth powerfully before the public eye. 


‘The Colonel. He has now broken fresh ground, difficult undoubtedly 


for any writer but one of keen experience-in the ways of men: thehis- . 


torical novel, the sentimental, and the fashionable, have all had their 
day. He now comes before us with a novel either defying or disdain 
all the old sources of interest. Like Wordsworth, he a that feel- 
ing is not confined to the higher classes ; but, unlike Wordsworth, he does 
not exhibit this feeling in the vernacular verbiage of the low. “ Alack,” 
and “ alas,” with him, are not the only evidences of humble sensibi- 
lities, He does not imagine scavengers to be looking for the philosopher’s 
stone, broom in hand; nor chimney-sweepers to be investigating the 
Georgium Sidus with their scrapers in full action. He takes human 
beings in positions humble, yet natural, exposed to circumstances trying 
to the heart, and tempting to the passions of all who have either hearts 
or passions—exhibits the advance of crime, through the fears and affec- 
tions, and in a terrible career, by a still more terrible catastrophe, proves 
that the same machinery agitates the mind of man from the hovel to 
the palace, in the nakedness of poverty and the splendors of the throne. 


The Barrister. Lomax and his wife, the leading personages of the 
novel, are both powerfully conceived, yet nothing can be more strongly 
contrasted. The husband is one of those beings of whom aine-tetitha 
of the multitude are formed, the interstitial race who fill up the mob of 
mankind ; weak, yet grasping,—ready for crime, yet fearful of punish- 
ment. A starving sensualist, and a cowardly criminal, he naturally falls 
into guilt at the first moment when it offers him impunity. -The wife 
is a rarer but a more fearful being, highly gifted by nature in both per- 
son and intellect; early vitiated in both, driven to escape shame by a 
marriage of disgust, and spending her remaining powers in desperate 
schemes of aggrandizement, and her remaining years in alternate terrors 
and enjoyments, equally keen, desperate, and distracting, she too finishes 
by leaving a moral of the misery of all possession achieved in defiance 
of principle. 


The Doctor. The scene in which this tigress alternately soothes and 
terrifies her feeble husband into guilt is genuinely dramatic. They 
have both been taken through compassion into the house of an old Ger- 
man merchant in Bristol, to whom Lomax acts as clerk. Hoffman, the 
merchant, is dying, makes his will, in which he leaves his fortune to a 
nephew in America, and leaves two hundred pounds,to Lomax. The 
idea starts across the wife’s mind that, by forging a will, she might 
secure opulence for her family. 


The Rector. One of the most skilful points in the delineation of those 
characters is, that in all the atrocity of their acts, they are still left 
human in their affections. Tempting and tempted to desperate things, 
they are urged by human motives. ey are not monsters nor fiends, 
neither German nor Byronish, and therefore their moral is more impor- 
tant, and their catastrophe more impressive. The redeeming point of 
Jane Lomax’s character is her affection for her son, a boy of remarkable 
beauty and intelligence, unconscious of the crimes of his parents, and 
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influenced by a strong sense of religion; his mother half conceals her 
crime even from herself under the idea of securing an independence for 
her innocent son, and the subtlety with which the temptation assumes 
the shape of natural affection, and the force of parental duty, is one Of 
the most striking evidences of ability in the performance. Lomax 
shudders at the idea of committing a crime which might bring the 
halter round their necks ; their son had just left the room, after soliciting 
the parental blessing for the night. The fearful dialogue is then re- 
sumed: Lomax still shrinks from the penalty under pretence of the 
wrong to Hoffman. His wife overwhelms him with contemptuous 
eloquence. 


“ Wrong him! how can we wrong the dead?" demanded the wife in a 
tone of angry impatience ; “ how place a halter round our necks, when I 
have proved to you that there is no possibility of detection? Is it your own 
cant and cowardice, or this paltry pittance of two hundred pounds, that has 
suggested such futile objections? To what does it amount, this insulting 
legacy, so inadequate to our services? It supplies one year’s subsistence, 
and then consigns to all the horrors of drudging, abject, and squalid po- 
verty.” 

" ‘But with an unblemished name.” 

“No, with the stigma of penury, the most degrading that can be worn, 
for all the world holds pauperism to be more criminal than crime, and wealth 
to be more worthy than worth. Joel Lomax, you have just bestowed your 
blessing on your son; you have just listened to his melodious voice, every 
tone of which, sounding like the music of an affectionate heart, must have 
thrilled to the Mee core of yours, as it did of mine—not for myself, but for 


that dear boy do 1 make suit and application. I do not appeal to you as a 
husband, but as a father.” 


The Rector. Ut is impossible to avoid being struck with the resem- 
blance of those characters to Macbeth and his wife, however the scenes 
and the subjects may differ from that noblest effort of its great author. 
To do this without plagiarism required unusual dexterity, and it is done. 
Jane is the Lady Macbeth of lower life, with a hovel for her palace, the 
love of sordid gain for her ambition, old Hoffman for her slain king, 
the promptings of her own fierce heart for her weird sisters, and a spirit 
more subtle and powerful than the demons of fog and flame for her 
tempter. Her husband is but a sorry Macbeth, yet he has all the in- 
certitude, with the will; the reluctance to meet the penalty, with the 
eagerness to snatch the prize ; the unrepentant remorse, and the unhappy 
enjoyment, of his great original. ‘To place those characters in positions 
where they might exhibit their nature without violating reality, and 
plunge into the depth of crime without exciting abhorrence, was a task 
of difficulty. Yet the conception is wrought out with singular force, 
and the scenes are sustained with remarkable fidelity. 

The Barrister, A fine instance of this accuracy of picturing and reality 
of character is given in the passage where Lomax prepares to forge the 
will. All the accompaniments of the scene are dramatic,—Night, a ga- 
thering storm, a blaze of lightning through the apartment, the ringing of 
the bell from the dying man’s chamber, the wandering through the 
lonely house, the form seen at the window, taken, by the fears of the 
— for a spy or a spectre ; all strikingly deepen the mystery of 

e hour. 


“ It was past midnight when she returned on tiptoe, for she did not wish 
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the sound of her footfall ‘to prate of her whereabout’ to her own room, and 
found that her husband had made considerable progress in copying the will, 
although his hand was no longer not quite so steady as at first, for a night-storm 
had sprung up, the rain was plashed against their window by violent gusts of 
wind, and the thunder rumbling at first in the distance, but increasing in 
loudness at each repetition, seemed to announce that the approaching tempest 
was about to break over the city. - 

“* This is very awful!" said Lomax, depositing his pen, and speaking in 
an agitated whisper. ‘This is a bad omen: one would think that Heaven, 
to whose eye alone our guilty occupation is revealed, warned us by this ter- 
rible summons to desist.’ 

“* Ridiculous! how can you give way to such idle superstition? Heaven 
is much more likely to approve than to interrupt our pious purpose. Why 
re it implant parental feelings in our bosoms, but that we might obey their 

ictates ?” 

“*There is another crash !’ faltered Lomax, ‘it seemed directly over our 
heads; and how vivid was the lightning! Dearest Jane! let us waita 
little; there is no hurry, and I cannot write; I can scarcely hold the pen, 
while I am every moment liable to be struck dead in the act of ——,’ 

““*Simpleton and coward!’ exclaimed the wife in a tone of contempt. 
‘Oh that my hand-writing were like yours, or your heart like mine! Could 
1 have done without you, | had never asked your assistance. Here, drink 
off this cordial, it will sustain your sinking spirits until the storm has 
away, when you can complete your task ; and remember, in the mean while, 
Joel, that they who want courage to snatch the favors of fortune, can never 
hope to obtain them.’ 

“The cordial was swallowed, the replenished glass was a second time 
emptied, the tempest seemed to have blown over, and the writer, encoura 
by his companion, had just resumed his pen, when it dropped from his 
hand, and he fell suddenly back in his chair, overcome with terror at the 
violent ringing of a bell. 

“*Whatare you frightened at now?’ demanded the wife, arresting the 
progress of the paper, which was sliding off the desk. ‘ Simpleton! it is 
only Hoffman's bell; the thunder has disturbed him; but he cannot long 
resist the potent opiate I have given him. Keep quiet, and do nothing till 
I return; I cannot trust you to act by yourself.” 


The Doctor. Those volumes might be called “The Power of Con- 
scienée,”’ for the agitations of a mind tortured by evil memories are the 
perpetual subject. The criminals have succeeded, the fraud iscomplete, 
the old German’s will is burned, the new will received by the executors 
without a suspicion, Lomax and his wife are transferred from their 
Bristol hovel to a spacious house in the neighbourhood of London. They 
there enjoy the new. luxuries of competence, have a carriage, keep a 
handsome table, and follow their own tastes without restraint, the wife 
in vanity and the husband in appetite. Yet every moment of thought is 
a moment of wretchedness. They dread society, they dread loneliness, 
and every trivial incident makes them “eat their bread in fear.” — 

The novel proceeds through a succession of strange incidents, inter- 
spersed with scenes of innocence, piety, and natural loveliness. The 
close becomes stern again, and the last hours of the forger and his wife 
exhibit the dreadful moral of the attempt to purchase happiness by aban- 
doning virtue. 

The Rector. “ Rambles in the Footsteps of Don Quixote.”—This is 
the posthumous work of an ingenious writer and estimable man, who 
has been lately snatched away from the world. The volume is pub- 
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lished by his widow, asa tribute to his memory. A brief and graceful 
preface, which every one would wish to have been longer, gives a sketch 
of his simple history, and the volume itself shows how much might have 
been expected from the nurtured abitity and observation of one, who ex- 
hibited such intelligence and ardour in the pursuit of knowledge in 
scarcely more than the commencement of his career. 


The Colonel. Inglis had some hereditary titles to talent and manli- 
ness of character. His grandmother was the daughter of the celebrated 
Colonel Gardiner, who fall so gallantly at Preston Pansin 1745. He 
was connected with the late Lord Erskine, the noblest, orator that the 
British bar has ever seen. His father was an advocate at the Scottish 
bar, for which profession he himself was designed. Why he abandoned 
the vigorous labours of a profession whose toils lead to the highest ranks 
of opulence and public life, or why he adopted the desultory attractions of 
habitual travel, are matters into which, perhaps, the public have no 
right to inquire. 

The Barrister. At least no man can have ground to doubt, who 
knows the strong repulsion existing between the dryness of legal study 
and the delight of living observation ; between turning over the startling 
deformity off folios that seem equally endless and unintelligible, and the 
brilliant levity of travel; between the dreary prospect of lingering for 
half a life on the outskirts of a profession, where its most successful 
names have been suspended for the first ten years between starvation 
and suicide, and the happiness of seeing all that is animated, novel 
and exciting, in nature and in man, at the easy rate of putting on one’s 
hat and mounting the top of a stage. 


The Rector. But the finale ; the conscious uselessness of life without 
& purpose, the weariness of pleasure without a system, the dreariness of 
age without a profession ; the consciousness of having flung away oppor- 
tunity, of having sacrificed fortune, of having voluntarily condemned 
oneself to move in the rear of inferiors in every sense but common 
sense, or of thousands with no talent but the faculty of toil, and no 
power but the power of perseverance. As man is constituted, no pur- 


suit can be happy without being regular, and a profession is the most 
segular of all. 


The Doctor. Inglis begins his work with grace and gaicty. He tells 
us that after having spent six days in the famous city of Toledo, begin- 
ning to be weary on the seventh with seeing all kinds of admirable, 
curious, and picturesque things, wondering in one quarter how Spanish 
blacksmiths contrive from generation to generation to hammer co/d iron 
into horse-shoes, and in another how hidalgos contrive to avoid perish- 
ing of ennui; he at length resolved to discover the Spanish secret for 
killing time, He recrossed the principal square, and sitting upon one 
of the stone benches, occupied himself in looking at the passers-by. 
One end of the bench was occupied by two canons, and the centre by a 
poor curate with a greasy hat and a coat which had once been black. 
Phere was no great exhilaration in all this, and he left the bench to re- 
turn to his hotel. There a bad dinner disqualified him still more for 
contentment, and he strolled to the bridge over the Tagus. There he saw 
nothing but the washcrwomen covering their heads with their upper 
garment from the sun, and leaving their lower extremities to take care 
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of themselves. Tired of even this specimen of the picturesque, he 
crossed the bridge and saw nothing but the wild, “tesa precipitous 
peaks of the Toledo Mountains. Yet this was the glance that deter- 
mined him. Out of this creative glance arose a Hse wt and out of 
this journey the present volume. “There are the Toledo Mountains,” 
said he to himself, “ and what lies beyond? (La Mancha)—the country of 
Don Quixote.” 

The Rector. There are few things more extraordinary than the con- 
trast of living reputation and posthumous fame. Shakspeare himself 
seems to have been individually but little known during his career. 
And yet the career of a triumphant dramatic writer and manager of a 
metropolitan theatre must have combined the chief opportunities of 
popular knowledge. It is true that he associated with Jonson and 
some of the wits of his day; that he was patronised by Southampton, 
and that he was honoured by Elizabeth. Yet if popularity evidently 
passed him by, and the world knew scarcely anything of his private life, 
the reason must be, that the world felt but little curiosity on the subject. 
If Shakspeare should reappear among us now, he would be worshipped. 


The Colonel, The privations which Cervantes suffered are matters of 
too common knowledge to be doubted. Yet those privations must have 


- arisen from want of public curiosity about the man. He might have 


written Don Quixote in his prison, But that he could have suffered an 
hour’s distress after his immortal work made it known that there was 
such a man in existence, is wholly unaccountable. Yet nothing can be 
more true than that if Don Quixote took him out of prison, the public 
suffered him to return to it, live from 1605 to 1617 ina perpetual struggle, 
and die of a broken heart. If he could but have hid himself for fifty 
years, and ¢hen started on the world again, he might have raised Spain 
in arms, married an Infanta, and disputed the succession to the throne. 


The Barrister. Inglis traces the Jocale of Don Quixote to the village 
of Miguel Estevan, about a league and a half from El Toboso, within a 
day’s ride of Puerto Lapiche, and half a day’s journey from the road 
between Toledo and Seville. So much for the direction of all future in- 
quirers into the history of the hidalgo of hidalgos; for the subject is 
by no means exhausted in Mr. Inglis’s volume. He has told us just 
enough to excite our curiosity, to make a graceful little volume, and to 
excite deep regret that so much wena and accomplishment of mind 
should have been so.prematurely lost to his friends and literature. 


The Doctor. “ Memoirs of the Times of George the Fourth.” It is 
now about seventeen years since the unfortunate Queen Caroline re- 
turned from her unfortunate tour on the Continent, raised London in 
tumult, startled’ all England by her trial, and atonce amazed and 
amused all Europe by its extraordinary developments. Her disappear- 
ance from public memory was almost as rapid, as singular, and as un- 
accountable as her return. Scarcely a syllable transpired of her career, 
scarcely a recollection seemed to have been retained of a woman, the 
daughter of a line of princes and a queen, every movement of whose life 
but six months before had fixed the eyes of the empire. 


The Rector. This silence certainly could not have occurred in any 
other country of Europe. In France there would have been a thousand 
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memoirs within half the six months. In Germany the half million of 
literati would have all di their pens in their inkstands with the re- 
gularity of the Prussian drill ; and metaphysical inquiries into the com- 
position of the princess’s bosom and brain would have dozed the world. 


The Doctor. But the stigma on British curiosity is at last to be ex- 
tinguished, and extinguished in a remarkably lively, pointed, and au- 
thentic collection of anecdotes. The work is in the form of a journal 
kept, from 1810, by an individual in perpetual intercourse with the un- 
happy Caroline. As the volumes are mee en the world must find 
out what it can of the author, the sources of information, and the foree 
of the facts. But if animation of style and popes | of anecdote are 
merits, no work of the last fifty years is likely to equal it in popularity. 
One of its characteristics is the general air of good breeding throughout 
the volumes. The perusal of a single page proves that they were 
written by an individual habitually mixing in polished society ; and the 
graceful ease, and even the fearless satire, with which the characters and 
follies of the first personages are touched, shows that a keen perception 
of human eccentricities, and a pungent ridicule of them, even within the 
shadow of the throne, may be found under stars and garters, and in the 
very circle of Lord Chamberlains’ keys, and Lord Stewards’ wands. 


The Colonel.—This scene, for instance. It is an entertainment given 
by the Princess of Wales at Kensington, in her early days of security 
and sunshine. It is perfectly Walpolian. 


“ Went to Kensington—a great ball— every body of the highest fashion— 
Duchesses of Portland and Beaufort, Earl Harrowby, &c. As I always 
wished the Royal hostess well, I was glad to observe that the company then 
frequenting the palace were of the best. I sat down by some old friends, 
and felt that to be near them was a comfort, surrounded as I was by persons 
for whom I cared not, and who cared not forme. Butthe Princess beckoned 
to me, and taking my arm, leaned upon it, parading me round the apart- 
ments. The inner room was set out with refreshments; and a profusion of 
gold plate, which, by the way, in aftertimes, I never saw; was it taken 
away, or otherwise disposed of ? Sofas were placed round the tables, and the 
whole thing was well managed. 

“ Her Royal Highness wished the company to come into this banqueting- 
room, but either out of respect, or because they preferred the outer room, no 
one would come in, except Lady Ox—rd, Lord H Fitzgerald, and Lord G—r, 
who was forcibly seized upon by Lady Ox—rd. Altogether, in my quality 
of looker-on, I could not but think that lady no honour to society.” 


A slight touch of that knowledge, that dessous des cartes, follows, 
which makes the work peculiarly piquant. 


_ “ The Princess oe spe of the weight of some jewels which she wore 
in her head, and said they gave her the headache. Then, turning to a per- 
son who was evidently a favourite, asked, ‘May I not take them off, now 
that the first parade is over?" He replied, in his own doucereux voice— 
* Your Royal Highness is the best judge; but now that you have shown 
the magnificence of the ornament, I think it would be cruel that you should 
condemn yourself to suffer by wearing it longer. In my opinion you will be 
Just as handsome without it... I was convinced from the manner in which 
these words were spoken, that that man loved her. Poor soul! of all on 
whom she conferred benefits, I think he was the only man or woman who 
could be said to have Joved her. And he ought not to have done so.” 


The Doctor,—But it is quite evident that it was not the intention of 
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the writer of this journal to be known. Constant attempts at mystifica- 
tion are made. Those even go so faras to change the sex, we are 
designedly left in doubt whether it is to a lord or a lady we are indebted 
for the performance. It is curious too, that the style constantly varies 
from masculine to feminine. Sometimes clear, forcible, and decided, 
at other times it becomes anxious, dubious, afd complaining. But the 
writer’s talent for portraiture is always clever—the pen has the force of a 
pencil. For instance, what can be more exact than this sketch of the 
Princess of Wales ?— 


“T have often regretted that I never saw a tolerable likeness painted of 
the Princess. During the last years of her life she was bloated and dis- 
figured by sorrow, and the life she led. She was in her early youth a 
pretty woman, fine light hair, very delicately formed features, and a fine 
complexion, quick glancing penetrating eyes, long cut, and rather sunk in 
the head, which gave them much expression, and a remarkably delicately 
formed mouth; but her head was always too large for her body, and her 
neck too short, and latterly her whole figure was like a ball ; her countenance 
became hardened, and an expression of defiance and boldness took posses- 
sion of it that was very unpleasant. Nevertheless when she chose to assume 
it, she had a very noble air, and I have seen her on more than one occasion 
put on a dignified carriage, which became her much more than the affec- 
tation of girlishness which she generally preferred.” 


The portrait of the late Duke of Brunswick is not less expres- 
sive :— 

“ This was the Princess’s birthday, The Duke of Brunswick came in. 
He paid his sister a set compliment, and gave her a ring of no value,— 
(N.B. All princes and princesses give shabby presents.) The Duke of 
Brunswick is very near being a handsome man; his figure is light and 
graceful ; and were it not that he carries his head ill, he would be a noble- 
looking creature. His eyes are deep sunk in his head, more so than I 
ever saw in any one, and his brows are remarkably prominent, with shagg 
eyebrows. This circumstance gives him a sombre expression, and, indeed, 
the whole cast of his countenance is gloomy, but his features are regular, 
‘and when he smiles, there is transitory sweetness which is very striking, by 
the contrast to his usual severity of expression. In manner, he is very re- 
served, stiffand Germanic. He remained some time conversing with his 
sister in German, eyeing the lady in waiting occasionally askance. He 
seemed glad to take his leave.” 


Another sketch, equally well done, exhibits the old Duchess of Bruns- 
wick, who had come to this country after the death of her husband. 


* December, 1810, Lady M. C. called upon me by appointment; we went 
together to her Royal Highness the Duchess of Brunswick.” 


A note tells us, that Lady Mary Coke supposed herself to be the widow 
of the antecedent Duke of York; for when her mother ‘one day found 
the Duke in her apartment, and rated her for the impropriety of her 
conduct, she drew herself up with ineffable dignity and replied, “* Madam, 
do you know whom you are talking to? You are talking to the Duchess 
of York.” 


“She thought more of me than she had ever done before, because I was 
on the road to royal favour, she herself being, in her own estimation, an 
engrafted sprig-of Royalty. We rumbled in her old tub all the way to New 
Street, Spring Gardens, much to the discomfiture of my bones; for if ever 
the vehicle had springs, time had stiffened their joints as completely as it 
had done those of its soi-disant Royal mistress. Lady Mary C. was grandly 
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and gave me dissertations on etiquette, such as it existed in her 
young days, ull we reached our destination. We were ushered into the 
dirtiest room I ever beheld, empty, and devoid of comfort. A fow filthy 
lamps stood on a sideboard—common chairs were placed around very dingy 
wae ceed in the middle of this empty space sat the old Duchess, a me- 
lancholy specimen of decayed Royalty, There is much goodness in her 
Sent sek catectce, Chick i rruieabie tm 8 perce of ber béeh 

d h conversation, which is invaluable in , 
whoce life sual Gesseensily have been passed in the society of those whose 
very essence is deceit. Her former friendship for friends very dear to me, 
of whom she spoke in terms of respect and love, gave an interest to the 
visit which it could not otherwise have had. I sat, therefore, patiently listen- 
ing to Lady Mary C.and her Royal Highness, who talked of lords and ladies 
of the last century, and wondered at those of the present, and passed trip- 
pingly over the peccadillos of their own contemporaries to vent all their 
a indignation upon those of mine.” 

The Rector. One of the most amusing features of the book is, its 
being interspersed with letters from amusing and clever persons. Some 
of those are from the Hon. Keppel Craven; some from the late learned 
Sir William Gell; some from the late M. G. Lewis, pleasantly called 
Monk Ghost Lewis. This ingenious person lived exactly at the period 
for such faculties as his to make a figure. His German translations 
caught popularity, when German was little known. His dramas were 
popular, at a time when dramatic talent was at the point of death in 
the country; and his poetry was popular, when the Della Crusca school 
was endured. Ina period of the most singular mediocrity, Lewis was 
made to shine. He was a trifler by nature and by habit, but an agree- 
able trifler. All his talents were substitutes for ability, yet they an- 
swered his purpose for the time. They brought him into society, in 
which he took a singular pride and pleasure. They sustained him in 
the amphibious character of a courtier and a man of letters; made 
him liked, though not much reverenced, during his life; and missed, 
though not much regretted, after his departure. Lord Byron hit the 
exact point of public feeling, when he said of his death, which happened 
on a West India voyage, 

* T would give many a sugar cane 
Monk Lewis were alive again.” 
A letter from him in 1810, gives his characteristics in the most un- 
conscious yet accurate manner. In the first place, it is dated from 
Holland House, for Lewis always took the opportunity of showing that 
he was in immediate contact with rank. It begins by stating that he 
had a cold, and was “ so cross and stupid that his letter would not contain 
one word of entertainment.”” He then proceeds with laborious vivacity 
to compound a letter of six printed pages, touching on all kinds of 
subjects. For instance— 


“ Since you left Town I have been at Brocket Hall, and passed ten very 
—s days there with William (Lord Melbourne) and Lady Caroline 
He then touches on Kensington :— 


“ I was there both Saturday and Sunday last, and dine there again to- 
morrow. The Princess was quite well, oy ee about the dear, 
— ; and talked a great deal about you. Nothing is talked of but the fluc- 


sin the King’s health and t} bable 
to death of the eternal discussion.” ~ consequences, till | am wearied 
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He then gives a smart anecdote of that very acrid and impatient po- 
litician Sir Philip Francis :— 
“ I grow quite impatient with the subject of the King’s illness, and am 


in the precise situation of Sir Philip Francis, when the Prince was telling 
him lane prosy story, which still went on and on without coming to a 
conclusion. ‘Well, Sir! Well, Sir!’ said Sir Philip, out of all patience, 
‘Well, Sir! and what then, Sir, what then?’ At last the Prince said, 
‘Why what is the matter with you, Sir Philip? what do you want?” * Want, 
Sir—I want a result,’” 

He then recommends that Queen Charlotte should be made Regent, 
and proceeds to settle the war in the Huncamunca style. Lewis wrote 
tragedies by mistake, he was a farceur by nature :— 

“As soon as she is appointed Regent, I would immediately have her 
send a challenge to Buonaparte, decide the whole dispute by single combat, 
and if she will but follow the example of that illustrious heroine the Prin- 
cess Rusty Fusty in setting her back against a tree, and defending herself 
with her fan and scissors, { make no doubt she will have the same success, 
and lay the holy Roman Emperor dead at her feet.” 

He then gives an anecdote uf the late Lord Lauderdale. Lord Grey 
had left those parliamentary conflicts to take care of themselves, and 
had gone back to Northumberland. Lewis asked Lord Lauderdale “ if 
Lord Grey’s public friends did not object to his absehce at such a cri- 
tical moment.”” ‘* By no means,” answered Lord L. with great gravity. 
“ Lady Grey is to be confined very soon, and he sacrifices everything to 
the consideration of his wife. He was quite in the right. I always do 
the same thing.” This, as a note observes, was a comical assertion 
from a noble Lord who was called the “ father of divorce.” 

He then touches on his most fortunate and favourite pursuit, the 
Theatre. Here, too, the harmless vanity of the melodramatist pleasantly 
breaks forth. ‘I have been teased into promising to put together some 
showy spectacle for Covent Garden. And the Princess insists on its 
not being produced before Easter Monday, as she says, that till then 
she has no hopes of being allowed to visit the theatre.” 


The Colonel. The character of the Princess’s mind was evidently 
giddiness. The habits of foreign life are the reverse of regular; 
fashionable life in every country is desperately at a loss how to get rid 
of its time; and in foreign countries, the general absence of restraint by 
public opinion makes the opulent and the high unhesitatingly look to 
intrigue for their escape from ennui. Our press may be insolent, but 
we little apprehend from how much gross oflence it keeps the country 
free. The Princess of Wales had a deplorable example of heartless and 
glaring profligacy in the court of Brunswick. But she was certainly 
clever by nature, and good-humoured by habit ; and as certainly utterly 
ill-used in this country by those who had become the natural guardians 
of her conduct, as she was either. Here is one of her confidential days, 
The naiveté is amusing :— 

“ This day dined at Kensington, ev ‘ep comité: no servants, but dumb 
waiters. These dinners are particularly agreeable ; nothing to impede the 
flow of soul, whatever there may be of the feast of reason. The Princess 
gave a long detailed account of her marriage, and the circumstances which 
brought it about :—‘t I, you know, was the victim of Mammon: the Prince 
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of Wales’s debts must be paid, and poor little I’s person was the pretence. 
Parliament would vote + gay for the Heir Apparent’s ma , the King 
would help his littles help. A Protestant Princess must be ound; they 
fixed upon the Prince’s cousin. To tell you God’s truth (a favorite expres- 
sion), 1 always hated it; but to oblige my father anything. But the first 
moment I saw my fx and Lady J—y together, 1 knew how it all was, 
and I said to myself, ‘Oh! very well!’ Itook my partie—and so it would 
have been if—but Oh, mine God, she added, throwing up her head, ‘I could 
be the slave of a man I love; but to one whom I loved not, and did not love 
me, impossible—c’est autre chose. ! 

“ * One of the civil things his Royal Highness did just at first was to find 
fault with my shoes; and as I was very young and lively in those days, I 
told him to make me a better pair, and bring them to me. I brought letters 
from all the Princes and Princesses to him from all the petty courts, 
and I tossed them to him, and said, ‘There; that’s to prove I’m not an 
impostor,” ” 


The Barrister. The language of courtiers is of a ‘mingled yarn.’ 
This is natural ; they revenge themselves for humiliation by sneering. 
For example. “ Lord D—,” says the Journalist, “ called on me and 
asked a great many questions about the Princess. I was cautious in 
my replies, for I knew him to be one of the Regent’s toadies. Yet, for 
all this, he enjoys a laugh at his royal friend’s expense, and pulled out 
of his pocket some very abominable verses, which he called capital, and 
desired me to read. I am inclined to think they are of his own com- 
nea The verses are these, and are evidently levelled at the well- 
cnown lady who enjoyed the last honours of the royal confidence :— 


Pour le 19me Siécle. 


Soyez bien grosse, ayez cinquante ans ; 
Beaucoup de gorge, et bien du clinquant; 

Un air dédaigneux, un fils lache et rampant ; 
Un grand nigaud de mari, bas et complaisant : 
Ex voild de quoi plaire au mognanime Regent. 


The Doctor. These volumes will soon be in every one’s hands, 
Their oddity, yet sound sense, on a multitude of points; their vivacity 
in all instances, and their palpable truth, will rank them among the 
most curious, lively, popular performances of our time. Why they 
should have rested m the portfeuille of the writer for the last twenty, or 
five-and-twenty years, for they begin at 1810, is not the question for 
the reader. They are an unintentional and unexpected revival of the 
style of the most polished, witty, and sarcastic writer of letters in the 
English language, Horace Walpole. The transactions of which they 
speak have lost their acrimony without losing their interest; most of 
the individuals to whom they refer have now passed away, and even 
where they are strongly pictured, the severity is redeemed by the wit. 
There are occasional expressions which might better have been sup- 
pressed. But what human work is without such lapses? and how few 


still are those lapses, redeemed as they are by such general grace, variety, 
and animation ! 


The Rector. “ Southey’s Poetical Works.” Mr. Southey, who has 
long abandoned the witcheries of poetry for the musa pedestris, has 
here returned to his old studies with the natural love of a parent for his 
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offspring. He tells us in his Preface that, at the age of sixty-three, he 
has undertaken to collect and edit his poems with the last corrections 
that he can expect to bestow upon them. He considers that they have 
ined a reputation equal to his wishes, and congratulates himself on its 
aving been gained without accommodating himself to the taste or 
fashion of the times. 

The author’s early poems in favour of democracy must have given 
him some vexation, in the necessity of deciding on their fate. He has 
decided; and retains them in his collection—on the ground that 
“ pirated editions would hold out as a recommendation that they con- 
tained what I had chosen to suppress; and thus it becomes proper, and 
therefore prudent, that such pieces should be retained.” 


The Barrister. Without entering into discussions on the motives for 

litical changes of opinion, all will be glad to see an authentic compi- 
ation of the labours of an amiable and intelligent man, occupied beyond 
any other of his day in professional authorship, indefatigable in literary 
industry, and exerting all his powers in the cause alike of public order 
and public knowledge. 


The Rector. It is interesting to hear any man speak on any subject 
which has long been the object of his thoughts. But perhaps it is most 
interesting to hear a poet speak of his poetry; to ascertain the circum- 
stances which urged, and the impressions which moulded, the plastic 
material ; to be as if present at the shaping of the mental statue, and 
then to see it, like the work of Pygmalion, imbibing life, and glowing 
into human beauty. Some slight yet striking examples of this interest 
are offered in the two volumes already published. Of Joan of Are, his 
first and most animated work, the author says— 


* Early in July, 1793, I happened to fall in (into) conversation at Oxford 
with an old schoolfellow upon the history of Joan of Are. And it then 
struck me as being singularly well adapted for a poem. The long vacation 
commenced immediately afterwards. As soon as J reached home, I formed 
the outline of a plan, and wrote about three hundred lines. ... In August 
I went to visit my old schoolfellow, Mr. Grosvenor Bedford, who at that time 
resided with his parents at Brixton Causeway, about four miles on the 
Surrey side of the metropolis. There, the day after completing my nine- 
teenth year, I commenced the undertaking, and there, in six weeks from 
that day, finished what I called an epic poem, in twelve books.’ 


The Doctor. This was rapid work. Two books in a week. Yet 
the surprise is a good deal subdued by the subsequent acknowledgment 
that the poem was re-transcribed in the course of the autumn. But it 
remained with the author till the close of the next year, and then, on its 
being about to be published, ‘‘ and when the first proof sheet was 
brought, the glaring faults of the composition stared” the author in the 
face. He now employed himself in recasting the poem. “ About half 
the first book was left in its original state, the rest of the poem was 
re-composed while the printing went on. This occupied six months.” 
Thus the six weeks’ operation was finally spread over nearly two years. 
Still a modern epic was a bold attempt, and England was not displeased 
to find a youth capable of such literary intrepidity. 
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The Rector. Southey's versification has scarcely changed from the 
inning. It was even then rich and redundant ; it exhibited a feelin 
of the beauty of rhythm, and, like Milton’s, loved to diversify its flow 
learned allusions and romantic names. His description of the 
Cathedral of St. Katherine supplies a specimen of his style where it is 
always happiest. : Bo: 
The French king has summoned the chief ecclesiastics to decide on 
the pretensions of the Maid of Arc— 


* Prelates and priests, 
And doctors, teachers grave, and with great names, 
Seraphic, Subtle, or Irrefragable.’ 


The whole high assembly are convened at Chinon— 


‘ To the place 
Of judgment, in St. Katherine’s fane assigned. 
The floor with many a monumental stone 
Was spread, and brass-ensculptured effigies 
Of holy abbots honoured in their day, 
Now to the grave gone down. The branching arms 
Of many a ponderous pillar met aloft, 
Wreathed on the roof embossed. Through storied panes 
Of high-arched windows came the tinctured light; 
Pure water in a font beneath reflects 
The many-coloured rays. Around that font 
The fathers stand.’ 


We shall look for the appearance of the successive volumes with an 
interest proportioned to their reputation. 











